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Chronic  hunger  affects  a large  percentage  of  the  population  in  a 
number  of  underdeveloped  countries,  even  where  available  calories  per 
capita  are  sufficient.  Similarly,  many  underdeveloped  countries  face 
sharply  increasing  foodstuff  import  requirements  despite  relatively 
successful  attempts  to  develop  their  agricultural  sectors. 

Explaining  these  seemingly  paradoxical  dynamics  as  they  appear  in 
the  food  systems  of  Jamaica,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  is  the  focus  of  this  study.  Rejecting  explanations  based  on 
assumptions  of  population-outstripping-food-supplies  as  overly 
simplistic,  the  study  locates  its  investigation  in  the  context  of  the 
"new  internationalization  process."  In  recent  decades,  national 
economies  have  been  increasingly  integrated  into  the  international 
economy.  Many  productive  decisions  which  previously  responded  to 
factors  at  the  national  or  lower  levels  are  now  responding  to  factors 
at  the  global  level,  even  when  transnational  capital  is  not  directly 
involved.  A "new"  international  division  of  labor  has  changed  the 
role  of  many  underdeveloped  countries  from  that  of  being  producers  of 
primary  products  integrated  into  the  international  economy  solely 
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through  commodity  trade  to  being  new  locations  of  production  for 
international  capital. 

This  project  presents  evidence  of  this  transformation  as  it  has 
affected  Caribbean  food  systems  and  evaluates  its  impact  on  food 
import  dependence  and  nutritional  vulnerability.  The  study  concludes 
that  although  the  new  internationalization  process  improves  the 
potential  of  underdeveloped  countries  to  develop  along  conventionally 
defined  lines,  it  actually  exacerbates  hunger  among  the  nutritionally 
vulnerable  and  contributes  to  increasing  import  dependence  in  the 
Jamaican,  Trinidadian,  and  Dominican  food  systems. 

Furthermore,  policies  emanating  from  the  state  and  other  levels 
of  political  institutions  have  reinforced  the  new  internationalization 
process  and  its  impact.  Yet,  these  institutions,  and  particularly  the 
state,  are  often  constrained  in  a number  of  ways,  some  of  them 
themselves  a result  of  the  new  internationalization  process,  such  that 
they  cannot  do  otherwise,  even  should  they  wish  to  do  so.  Under  the 
current  international  system,  the  food  politic  does  not  allow  for 
representation  of  mass  interest  in  many  underdeveloped  countries. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


In  recent  years,  world  attention  has  focused  on  the  inability  of 
many  underdeveloped  countries  to  feed  their  populations,  an  inability 
especially  evident  during  the  so-called  "World  Food  Crisis"  of  1972-73 
and  currently  drawing  world  notice  to  Africa.  Although  global 
production  of  grain  alone  yields  over  3,000  potential  calories  per 
capita  per  day  for  the  world's  population  (Barnet,  1980),  malnutrition 
in  underdeveloped  countries  continues  unabated.  Along  the  same  vein, 
even  though  "underdeveloped"  economies  are  typically  much  more 
dependent  on  their  agricultural  sectors  than  are  advanced  countries, 
Third  World  imports  of  foodstuffs,  often  in  the  form  of  aid  from 
advanced  countries,  began  to  rise  dramatically  in  the  late  1960s  and 
have  continued  to  rise  even  more  sharply. 

The  Caribbean  region  is  no  exception  to  these  trends.  For 
instance,  in  1981,  the  available  calories  per  capita  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago  were  106,  119,  and  121 
percent  of  minimum  daily  requirements,  respectively'*'  (World 
Development  Report,  1984);  yet  at  least  30  to  40  percent  of  each 
population  showed  some  evidence  of  malnutrition  (Country  Nutrition 
Profiles,  1980).  Similarly,  the  agricultural  sector  is  extremely 
important  in  the  region's  economy.  It  employs  three-fifths  of  the 
area's  population  (Revelt,  1982),  is  the  most  important  contributor  to 
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national  income  in  many  of  the  region's  countries,  and  accounts  for  a 
large  part  of  the  export  earnings  of  Caribbean  countries.  Still,  in 
recent  years  imports  of  foodstuffs  to  the  region  have  increased 
markedly.  Imports  of  food  from  the  United  States  alone  increased  129 
percent  from  1969  to  1974,  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  nonagricultural 
imports  (Baer,  1975),  and  by  1981,  Caribbean  imports  of  food  from  the 
United  States  had  reached  a cost  of  $1.2  billion  (Revelt,  1982). 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  (hereafter  referred  to  as  Trinidad),  a net 
exporter  of  food  twenty  years  ago,  now  produces  only  about  25  percent 
of  its  requirements  (Foreign  Economic  Trends:  Trinidad,  1982).  Even 

the  Dominican  Republic,  which  provides  a better- than-average  80 
percent  of  its  food  from  its  own  production,  imported  more  than  eight 
times  the  foodstuffs  in  1980  it  imported  in  1970  (Bolling  and  Rivera- 
Suarez , 1983) . 

Several  explanations  have  been  offered  for  this  new  situation. 
Most  see  malnutrition  as  a function  of  a low  f ood-production-to- 
population  ratio;  an  absolute  decline  in  food  production  or  a rise  in 
population  relative  to  food  production  results  in  hunger  and  increased 
foodstuff  import  requirements.  In  the  Caribbean  case,  several 
explanations  follow  this  logic.  One  type  looks  to  ecological 
phenomena  as  the  source  of  declining  food  availability.  Bad  weather 
conditions,  particularly  droughts  or  heavy  rains  and  hurricanes,  or 
various  plant  and  animal  diseases,  such  as  banana  fungi  or  African 
Swine  Fever,  often  destroy  much  of  the  agricultural  production  of 
various  islands.  Nevertheless,  although  bad  weather  and  disease  often 
are  the  reason  for  declining  production  of  certain  crops  or  livestock 
of  certain  islands  in  specific  years,  they  do  not  occur  in  a pattern 
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that  would  support  this  explanation  for  the  trend  toward  increased 
foodstuff  imports. 

Another  explanation  proposes  that  even  though  agriculture  is  a 
major  sector  in  Caribbean  economies,  general  agricultural  production 
is  declining.  Indeed,  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  agriculture's  share  in  the  distribution  of  Gross  Domestic 
Product  (GDP)  did  decline  during  the  period  of  1960  to  1981  (see  Table 
1-1)  but  in  general,  absolute  agricultural  production  has  not 
decreased.  Of  the  cases  listed  in  Table  1-2,  only  Trinidad's  index  of 
general  agricultural  production  in  1982  was  below  the  1969-71  level 
of  100. 

A more  common  explanation,  and  one  supported  to  a large  extent  by 
the  evidence  displayed  in  Table  1-2,  is  that  even  though  food  and 
agricultural  production  in  the  region  is  rising  absolutely,  it  is 
declining  relative  to  population.  In  all  the  cases  listed  here, 
except  that  of  the  "Caribbean  including  Cuba,"  per  capita  agricultural 
production  and  per  capita  food  production  indices  did  decrease  from 
1973  to  1982  and  even  the  exception's  index  was  below  the  1969-71 
level  of  100.  Still,  this  explanation  relies  on  only  a surface 
investigation  of  the  problem. 

Most  treatments  founded  on  the  assumption  of  chronic  hunger  and 
increased  foodstuff  requirements  as  a result  of  declining  aggregate 
food  availability  tend  to  see  the  problem  as  one  of  insufficient 
development,  hence  the  numerous  recommendations  for  countries  with 
high  rates  of  malnutrition  to  emphasize  "agricultural  development"  in 
order  to  raise  food  production.  It  is  usually  suggested  that  these 
countries  adopt  western  or  western— sponsored  techniques,  such  as  the 
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TABLE  1-1 

PERCENTAGE  OF  GDP  PRODUCED  BY  AGRICULTURAL  SECTOR,  1960  AND  1981 


% Agriculture 
1960 

% Agriculture 
1981 

GDP 

(millions 

1960 

of  US  $) 
1981 

Jamaica 

10 

8 

700 

2,960 

Dominican  Republic 

27 

18a 

720 

6,650a 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

8 

2 

470 

6,970 

United  Kingdom 

3 

2 

71,440 

496,580 

United  States 

4 

3 

505,300  2 

,893,300 

a1980  figures 

Source:  World  Development  Report  1983  (New  York:  Oxford  University 

Press,  1983),  pp.  152-153. 
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TABLE  1-2 

INDICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTION  IN 
THE  CARIBBEAN,  1973-82  (1969-71  = 100) 


1973 

1974 

1975 

Caribbean,  incl.  Cuba 

Agriculture 

99 

101 

101 

Per  Capita  Agriculture 

93 

93 

91 

Food 

98 

99 

100 

Per  Capita  Food 

92 

91 

90 

Caribbean,  less  Cuba 

Agriculture 

109 

109 

104 

Per  Capita  Agriculture 

102 

99 

93 

Food 

106 

107 

103 

Per  Capita  Food 

99 

98 

92 

Dominican  Republic 


Agriculture 

114 

117 

108 

Per  Capita  Agriculture 

104 

104 

93 

Food 

110 

114 

106 

Per  Capita  Food 

101 

101 

92 

Jamaica 

Agriculture 

103 

102 

102 

Per  Capita  Agriculture 

97 

95 

93 

Food 

103 

103 

103 

Per  Capita  Food 

97 

96 

93 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Agriculture 

94 

95 

104 

Per  Capita  Agriculture 

88 

88 

96 

Food 

95 

97 

104 

Per  Capita  Food 

88 

90 

95 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

106 

103 

117 

119 

115 

117 

118 

94 

90 

100 

100 

95 

95 

95 

104 

102 

115 

118 

115 

116 

118 

92 

89 

98 

99 

95 

94 

95 

111 

110 

124 

119 

123 

121 

121 

97 

93 

103 

96 

97 

94 

92 

110 

110 

120 

118 

120 

119 

121 

96 

93 

100 

96 

95 

92 

92 

123 

116 

133 

127 

138 

136 

134 

103 

94 

105 

97 

103 

99 

95 

119 

115 

126 

122 

133 

132 

133 

95 

93 

87 

90 

80 

78 

76 

100 

104 

117 

111 

106 

104 

106 

89 

91 

101 

95 

88 

85 

85 

101 

104 

118 

111 

105 

103 

106 

90 

92 

102 

95 

88 

84 

85 

105 

104 

97 

103 

93 

93 

93 

95 

92 

85 

89 

79 

78 

76 

105 

104 

99 

104 

94 

93 

93 

95 

93 

87 

90 

80 

78 

76 

Source:  World  Indices  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Production,  1973-82. 

International  Economics  Division,  Economic  Research  Service,  U-S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Statistical  Bulletion  No.  697. 
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Green  Revolution,"  in  order  to  increase  food  production.  Combined 
with  national  birth-control  programs  to  lower  population  growth,  these 
production  techniques  would  bring  the  food-production-to-population 
ratios  into  equilibrium,  reducing  foodstuff  import  requirements  and 
simultaneously  reducing  malnutrition  and  hunger. 

A further  type  of  explanation  moves  away  from  the  assumption  of 
declining  food  availability  and  explains  increased  foodstuff  imports 
in  terms  of  rising  per  capita  income.  For  example,  several  Caribbean 
countries  experienced  rising  per  capita  incomes  during  the  1970s, 
resulting  in  increased  demands  for  agricultural  goods  imported  from 
elsewhere.  Prescriptions  based  on  this  explanation,  like  those  based 
on  the  assumption  of  declining  food  availability,  recommend 
agricultural  development  as  a solution.  Production  at  home  of  goods 
demanded  (a  sort  of  import-substitution  "agroindustrialization") 
should  be  encouraged  as  should  increased  exports  in  order  to  bring 
about  external  balance.  This  explanation  is  also  flawed,  however, 
since  foodstuff  imports  continue  to  increase  even  though  per  capita 
income  in  the  region  is  no  longer  rising  as  it  was  in  the  1970s. 

Although  each  of  the  preceding  explanations  for  increased 
foodstuff  imports  and  malnutrition  in  underdeveloped  countries 
generally  and  in  the  Caribbean  specifically  has  some  supporting 
evidence,  none  prove  particularly  satisfactory,  especially  if  used  to 
fuel  and  direct  ameliorative  efforts  and  policies.  First,  these 
explanations  tend  to  veil  the  separation  of  domestic  agricultural 
production,  which  includes  non-food  crops,  from  domestic  food 
production  and  availability.  For  instance,  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
cited  in  a recent  USDA  publication  as  "the  most  agricultural  of  the 
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Caribbean  islands"  (Bolling  and  Rivera-Suarez , 1983),  the  index  of  per 
capita  agricultural  production  declined  9 points  from  1973  to  1982, 
while  the  index  of  per  capita  food  production  dropped  a drastic 
25  points  (see  Table  1-2). 

More  importantly  though,  these  explanations  oversimplify  the 
problems  underdeveloped  food  systems^  confront  by  being  at  once  too 
narrow  and  too  broad.  Too  narrow,  for  the  most  part  they  ignore 
international  influences  on  the  domestic  food  systems  of 
underdeveloped  economies  and  view  the  domestic  food  systems  as  closed 
national  systems.  Although  the  "world  food  crisis"  did  increase 
general  awareness  of  the  existence  of  an  international  dimension  to 
food  shortages  and  hunger,  what  it  really  increased  was  an  awareness 
of  the  interdependence  of  national  food  systems  in  the  international 
system  of  trade  in  foodstuffs,  especially  the  dependence  of  so-called 
"food  deficit"  countries  on  so-called  "food  surplus”  countries.  It 
did  not  increase  general  awareness  of  the  impact  of  everyday 
international  influences  on  domestic  food  production  priorities  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  such  as  the  production  of  cash  crops  for 
export  at  the  expense  of  basic  foodstuffs  for  domestic  consumption^  or 
the  increased  production  of  foods  beyond  the  economic  reach  of  the 
poorer  domestic  consumers. 

Too  broad,  the  analysis  of  these  explanations  is  located  at  the 
national  or  regional  aggregate  level.  The  particulars  of  the 
situation  are  obfuscated  by  aggregating  them  into  one  mass.  The 
explanations  and  their  engendered  solutions  implicitly  assume  that 
production  of  all  foodstuffs  increases  or  decreases  at  the  same  time 
or  that  changes  in  patterns  of  food  production  affect  all  segments  of 
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the  population  in  underdeveloped  countries  in  a uniform  direction. 

This  leads  to  a deceptive  identification  of  increased  foodstuff  import 
requirements  with  chronic  hunger.  Although  the  two  phenomena  are 
related  in  many  cases,  they  are  not  identical;  that  is,  importation  of 
foodstuffs  sufficient  to  cover  consumer  demand  does  not  guarantee  an 
end  to  malnutrition.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  does  "adequate"  domestic 
agricultural,  or  even  food,  production  automatically  mean  an  end  to 
chronic  hunger  in  underdeveloped  countries.  Satisfying  "effective" 
demand^  for  foodstuffs  in  a particular  national  food  system  does  not 
guarantee  satisfying  physical  demand  for  foodstuffs  there.  As  one 
source  points  out,  malnutrition  and  its  debilitating  effects  "may 
continue  largely  unabated"  even  if  the  aggregate  amount  of  food 
available  in  the  world  and  in  each  "food  deficit"  country  is 
successfully  increased.  For  instance,  from  1964  to  1966  in  Brazil, 
"average  calorie  intake  . . . was  adequate  in  aggregate  statistical 
terms,  but  44  percent  of  the  Brazilian  population  was  probably 
malnourished"^  (Hopkins  and  Puchala,  1978,  p.  18). 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  sole  use  of  analysis  at  the  national 
level  is  reflected  to  some  extent  in  the  political  science  literature 
of  recent  decades^  (Sanderson,  1985a).  For  example,  for  some  time  the 
international  relations  literature  has  described  the  increasing 
interdependence  of  national  systems.  Events  in  one  nation-state  are 
likely  to  have  repercussions  in  another.  National  states  are  no 
longer  autonomous,  if  indeed  they  ever  really  were,  but  instead 
subject  to  international  influences.'7  Or,  from  a somewhat  different 
perspective,  some  strains  of  the  comparative  politics  literature, 
while  also  recognizing  the  impact  of  the  international  system  on 
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national  systems,  stress  that  rather  than  interdependent,  implying  a 
long-term  equality  of  dependence  among  nations,  some  national  systems, 
the  so-called  "developing  countries,"  are  more  dependent  on  other 
national  systems,  implying  a long-term  inequality  of  dependence 
between  advanced  and  less-developed  countries^  (Sanderson,  1985a). 

Most  treatments  of  this  interdependence  or  dependence,  however,  remain 
at  the  level  of  the  nation-state  or  the  inter-state,  leading,  as  noted 
earlier,  to  a veiling  or  distortion  of  the  particulars  beneath  the 
aggregated  information. 

In  order  to  analyze  the  seemingly  paradoxical  dynamic  of 
"underdeveloped"  food  systems  generally  and  Caribbean  food  systems 
specifically,  the  analyst  requires  a focus  that  can  cut  two  ways 
simultaneously.  On  one  hand,  the  focus  must  highlight  international 
influences  on  domestic  food  production  priorities.  On  the  other,  it 
must  also  allow  the  analyst  to  see  through  the  veil  of  aggregate 
national  or  regional- level  statistics  to  the  particulars  of  which 
foods  are  rising  in  production  and  which  are  declining  and  which 
groups  of  people  tend  to  benefit  from  these  changes  and  which  tend  to 
suffer.  Such  a focus  can  be  found  in  some  interpretations  of  what  is 
variously  called  the  "new  international  division  of  labor,"  the 
"internationalization  of  capital,"  or  simply  the  "’new' 

Q 

internationalization."  These  interpretations  attempt  to  combine  the 
"regional  dynamics  of  interdependence/dependence  with  the  structural 
development  of  inequality  in  the  global  system"  (Sanderson,  1985a,  pp. 
4-5)  and  examine  the  "linkages  between  international  macroprocesses 
and  local  microprocesses"  (Downing,  1982,  p.  269).  Focusing  on  the 
ongoing  transformation  of  the  international  political  economy, 
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particularly  apparent  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  they  note 
especially  the  expansion  of  the  scale  of  capital  accumulation  and 
changes  in  the  labor  process. 

Employing  this  framework  of  analysis  and  focusing  on  the  food 
systems  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  this  study 
seeks  to  explain,  first,  the  existence  of  chronic  hunger  even  where 
there  are  adequate  per  capita  food  supplies,  and  second,  the  need  of 
many  underdeveloped  countries  for  steadily  increasing  foodstuff 
imports  despite  attempts  to  develop  the  agricultural  sector. 
Furthermore,  it  seeks  to  explain  why  these  two  trends  are  likely  to 
continue  into  the  future. 

A discussion  of  the  new  internationalization  framework  and  the 
historical  evolution  of  the  internationalization  process  follows  in 
Chapter  II.  Chapter  III  examines  the  more  general  international 
relations  literature  and  assesses,  in  terms  of  this  particular  study, 
the  value  of  four  different  approaches — political  realism, 
interdependence,  world-systems  analysis,  and  dependency — compared  to 
the  value  of  the  new  internationalization  framework.  Chapter  IV 
describes  the  historical  background  of  Caribbean  food  systems, 
particularly  those  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
tracing  the  evolution  of  these  food  systems  from  the  context  of 
colonial  empire  through  that  of  the  new  international  division  of 
labor.  Information  concerning  the  specific  manifestations  of  the  new 
internationalization  process  in  the  food  systems  of  Jamaica,  the 
Dominican  Repbulic,  and  Trinidad  is  provided  in  Chapter  V.  After 
evaluation  of  the  factors  contributing  to  malnutrition  and  hunger  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  the  sixth  chapter  assesses  the  impact  of  the 
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new  internationalization  and  consequent  agricultural  "development"  on 
chronic  hunger  and  import  dependence  in  the  three  food  systems  noted 
above.  The  more  overtly  political  dimensions  of  the  structural 
transformation  of  international  political  economy  are  the  subject  of 
Chapter  VII  and  VIII.  Chapter  VII  examines  the  interaction  of 
policies  emanating  from  the  state  and  from  political  institutions  and 
arrangements  at  higher  levels  with  the  new  internationalization 
process.  It  then  evaluates  the  impact  of  such  interaction  on  the 
nutritionally  vulnerable  in  the  food  systems  under  study  here. 

Chapter  VIII  analyzes  the  constraints  on  such  policies  and  then 
evaluates  whether  or  not  the  mass  interest  can  be  represented  in  the 
current  food  politic.  Finally,  a summary  and  conclusions  are  provided 
in  the  ninth  chapter. 


Notes 


1By  1982,  figures  listed  in  the  World  Development  Report  had 
changed  to  96  percent  of  minimum  daily  per  capita  calories 
requirements  for  the  Dominican  Republic,  111  percent  for  Jamaica,  and 
127  percent  for  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

O 

“A  "food  system"  is  defined  here  as  the  centers  of  production, 
the  centers  of  consumption,  and  the  channels  of  distribution  and 
exchange  of  food  (Hopkins  and  Puchala,  1978). 

3 

For  example,  see  Lofchie  (1974). 

^Effective  demand  for  a product  refers  to  consumer  demand  for  the 
product  that  is  backed  by  purchasing  po*'er.  It  does  not  refer  to  the 
demand  for  the  product  from  segments  of  the  population  who  cannot 
afford  the  price  of  purchase. 

^Note  the  similarity  to  per  capita  calorie  availability  and 
malnutrition  rates  in  the  Caribbean  cases  cited  on  page  1. 

good  examination  of  the  variations  in  the  literature  is  found 
in  Sanderson  (1985a),  pp.  3-4.  The  literature's  treatment  of  the 
levels-of-analysis  problem  is  also  covered  in  greater  detail  in 
Chapter  III  of  this  study. 
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^The  interdependence  approach  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in 
Chapter  III.  Examples  of  the  interdependence  literature  include 
Hoffman  (1974),  Kegley  and  Wittkopf  (1981),  and  Keo’nane  and  Nye 
(1977). 

®The  dependency  approach  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  in 
Chapter  III.  For  a survey  of  the  dependency  literature,  see 
Chilcote  and  Edelstein  (1974). 

^Examples  include  Hymer  (1972)  and  Sanderson  (1985a  and  1985b). 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  "NEW"  INTERNATIONALIZATION:  PROCESS  AND 

FRAMEWORK  FOR  ANALYSIS 


The  "new"  internationalization  framework  of  analysis  is  based  on 
the  recognition  of  a "new"  internationalization  process  and  its 
importance  in  determining  the  form  of  the  world  political  economy. 
Proponents  of  this  framework  hold  that  since  the  mid- twentieth  century 
there  has  been  a fundamental  structural  transformation  of  the  global 
political  economy  resulting  in  a "new"  international  division  of 
labor.  It  is  no  longer  a given,  as  it  was  to  a great  degree  in  the 
classical  division  of  labor,  that  underdeveloped  countries  (the  South) 
will  produce  and  export  primary  products  and  raw  materials  while 
advanced  countries  (the  North)  will  produce  and  export  manufactured 
goods.  Beyond  this  basic  agreement,  however,  many  disagreements  exist 
among  the  process'  analysts.  For  most  proponents  of  the  framework, 
the  fundamental  change  has  been  economic  (at  least  initially^), 
involving  the  evolution  of  capital  accumulation  to  a higher  scale, 
although  some  place  more  weight  than  others  on  political  and 
ideological  factors  such  as  the  Cold  War.“ 

Within  the  group  placing  relatively  more  emphasis  on  economic 
factors,  there  is  another  division  over  the  relative  importance  that 
should  be  accorded  exchange  and  the  circulation  process  as  opposed  to 
production  and  the  labor  process.^  For  instance,  on  one  hand,  some 
analysts  appear  to  consider  the  new  international  division  of  labor 
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"new"  due  to  the  sometimes  reversed  nature  of  commodity  flows  of 
primary  goods  and  manufactured  goods  among  "advanced"  and  "under- 
developed" countries  from  those  expected  according  to  the  classical 
international  division  of  labor.  But  on  the  other  hand,  other 
analysts  attach  less  importance  to  commodity  flows  and  more  to  the 
new,  more  complex  nature  of  production  location.  The  latter  prefer  a 
focus  on  the  level  of  production,  claiming  that  it  is  here  that  the 
more  fundamental  and  explanatory  changes  have  occurred.  Even  within 
this  emphasis  on  production,  however,  divisions  exist  as  to  whether  it 
is  the  international  quality  of  the  accumulating  unit  (e.g.,  the 
transnational  corporation)^  or  the  international  quality  of  the  labor 
process  itself'*  which  should  be  the  focus  of  investigation.  This 
study  follows  the  argument  put  forth  by  proponents  of  analysis 
emphasizing  production  over  exchange  and  the  labor  process  over  the 
accumulating  unit.^ 

Evidence  of  the  new  internationalization  process  and  its 
transforming  impact  is  all  around.  National  economies  are 
increasingly  integrated  into  the  international  economy.  Moreover, 
productive  facilities  have  relocated  both  from  advanced  countries  to 
advanced  countries  and  from  advanced  countries  to  underdeveloped 
countries.  Now,  productive  decisions  are  increasingly  responding  to 
factors  at  the  global  level  rather  than  national  or  lower  levels,  even 
when  those  decisions  are  made  by  "non-capitalist"  productive  groups 
(Frobel,  1980;  Barkin,  1981;  de  Janvry,  1981;  Sanderson,  1981). 

Today,  the  international  economic  system  is  becoming  an 
increasingly  integrated  "global  system  of  production  and  distribution 
for  profit"  as  a result  of  capital's  expansion  process  (Barkin,  1985, 
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p.  26;  Sassen-Koob,  1985).  All  firms  operating  under  capitalistic 
logic  attempt  to  maximize  their  profits,  a major  component  of  which  is 
"surplus  value,"  that  is,  the  difference  between  what  labor  is  paid 
and  what  the  fruit  of  that  labor  sells  for.  Surplus  value  can  be 
realized  only  when  the  goods  produced  are  sold  (i.e.,  exchanged) 
rather  than  kept  for  the  producer's  own  use.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
realize  profits  (i.e.,  to  accumulate  capital),  firms  must  produce 
saleable  commodities.  And  in  order  for  those  firms  to  increase  their 
profits  (i.e.,  for  capital  to  expand),  they  must  look  to  new  markets 
and  find  new  sources  of  inputs,  including  labor  (Barkin,  1985).  A 
result  of  this  has  been  that  capital  has  eventually  expanded  beyond 
national  borders.  Capital  from  different  countries,  previously 
oriented  toward  the  national  level  has  merged  to  form  new  types  of 
production  units,  which  manufacture  goods  for  world  markets  as  well  as 
for  local  markets  (Barkin,  1985).  Furthermore,  many  of  the  local 
markets  are  in  underdeveloped  countries  and  have  emerged  as  capital 
itself  has  expanded  (Barkin,  1985).  Thus,  the  boundaries  for  the 
"expansion  of  capital  and  its  valorization  and  reproduction,’  the 
process  by  which  profits  can  be  realized  and  increased,  have 
eventually  grown  to  include  the  entire  world  economy  (Sanderson, 
1985a,  p.  9). 


Historical  Evolution  of  the  New 
Internationalization  Process 

The  historical  evolution  of  the  new  internationalization  process, 
especially  the  aspect  of  the  development  of  the  new  international 
division  of  labor,  can  be  divided  into  five  parts:  1)  the  classical 
division  of  labor;  2)  development  of  international  finance  capital  and 
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early  industrialization  of  Southern  societies;  3)  rapid 
industrialization  of  the  South;  4)  multinational  investment;^  and 
5)  mutual  integration  of  production  and  the  emergence  of  the  new 

Q 

international  division  of  labor . 

Classical  International  Division  of  Labor 

The  classical  international  division  of  labor  dates  from  colonial 
times  through  the  late  19th  century.  Based  on  commodity  trade  between 
national  economies  not  otherwise  integrated  with  each  other,  it  took 
the  shape  suggested  and  justified  by  the  theory  of  comparative 
advantage,  which  recommended  that  individual  countries,  or 
territories,  specialize  in  the  production  and  export  of  those  goods 
they  produced  relatively  less  expensively  and  import  those  goods  they 
produced  relatively  more  expensively.  In  this  way,  the  theory 
suggested,  general  social  welfare  would  rise  because  more  would  be 
produced  overall.  Determination  of  a comparative  advantage  in 
production  of  a certain  good,  however,  was  based  not  only  on  the  mix 

Q 

of  factors  of  production  with  which  a country  was  endowed,  but  also, 
and  not  nearly  so  neutrally,  on  the  "complex  politics  of  North-South 
relations”  during  the  era  of  the  British  Empire  followed  by  the  era  of 
"U.S.  hegemony  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries" 
(Sanderson,  1985a,  p.  16;  see  also  Senghaas,  1975).  Consequently, 
under  the  "old"  international  division  of  labor,  the  early 
industrializing  countries  of  the  North  produced  manufactured  goods 
while  the  underdeveloped  regions  of  the  South  (for  the  most  part 
colonies)  produced  raw  materials  and  primary  products.  Under  this 
system,  as  Barkin  (1985)  points  out,  the  Northern  metropoles  were 
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able  to  expand  industrially  while  importing  consumer  goods  from  the 
South. 

At  this  time,  capital  was  internationalized  only  in  the  sense 
that  international  trade  existed  in  the  form  of  "international 
commodity  trade  [among]  national  producers  in  national  markets" 

(Hawley  and  Noble,  1982,  p.  104).  The  commodities  traded,  especially 
those  produced  in  Southern  regions,  were  often  produced  through  non- 
capitalist productive  relations  (that  is,  they  were  not  produced 
through  the  wage-labor  relationship),  although  it  is  true  that  their 
"production  and  circulation  [were  sometimes  responding]  to  . . . the 
logic  of  a capitalist  world"  (Barkin,  1985,  p.  35).  Northern  capital 
had  not  yet  organized  production  in  underdeveloped  regions  because  the 
level  of  capital  accumulation  achieved  by  advanced  countries  at  this 
time  did  not  require  expansion  beyond  the  search  for  new  markets 
and/or  new  raw  materials. 

Development  of  Finance  Capital  and  Early 
Industrialization  of  Southern  Societies 

By  the  mid-nineteenth  century  through  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  capital  was  becoming  internationalized  in  the  sense 
that  "nationally-based  financiers  invested  in  the  bonds  and 
occasionally  the  stocks  of  other  nation's  production  units"  (Hawley 
and  Noble,  1982,  p.  104);  that  is,  capitalists  began  making  portfolio 
investments  across  national  borders. 

In  the  early  twentieth  century,  the  situation  within  Southern 
societies  was  also  beginning  to  change,  Barkin  (1985)  notes.  In  the 
economic  sphere,  national  capitalist  classes  and  entrepreneurial 
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elites  began  to  develop  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  first  investment  of 
international  capital  into  the  region  began.  In  the  political  sphere, 
nationalist  forces  were  beginning  to  emerge  who  found  the  implications 
of  the  logic  of  the  theory  of  comparative  advantage  unacceptable  since 
it  encouraged  continued  Southern  production  of  primary  products  and 
raw  materials  and  thereby  discouraged  Southern  industrialization.  As 
a result  of  these  political  and  economic  changes,  groups  of  national 
capitalists  and  foreign  capitalists  slowly  started  the  Southern 
industrialization  process,  sometimes  working  separately  and  sometimes 
working  together.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  move  toward 
industrialization,  Southern  societies  continued  to  finance  their 
imports  with  their  traditional  exports  of  raw  materials  and  primary 
products . 

In  the  period  from  the  mid-nineteenth  century  through  the  early 
twentieth  century,  capital  increased  its  internationalized  aspects. 
Moving  beyond  mere  international  commodity  trade,  capital  crossed 
national  borders  in  the  form  of  finance  capital.  In  a more  limited 
sense,  it  was  even  beginning  to  internationalize  at  the  level  of 
production  since  some  investment  by  Northern  capital  into  the  South 
was  direct  and  not  just  portfolio.  Still,  the  internationalization  of 
production  was  far  from  its  more  complete  present  version.  Although 
foreign  capital  did  often  organize  the  production  of  those  goods 
it  directly  produced,  its  influence  did  not  spread  much  beyond 
that.  Similarly,  international  commodity  trade  maintained,  for 
the  time  being,  the  form  prescribed  by  the  classical  international 
division  of  labor,  with  each  region  maintaining  its  traditional 


exports . 
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Rapld  Industrialization  of  the  South 

Around  the  time  of  World  War  II  many  Southern  societies  embarked 
on  a program  of  rapid  industrialization.  In  some  cases,  this  was  a 
response  to  the  unavailability  of  Northern  exports  in  Southern  markets 
during  the  war  (Cardoso  and  Faletto,  1979);  in  others,  it  was  a 
response  to  Southern  societies'  growing  awareness  that  they  were 
required  to  export  increasing  volumes  of  primary  products  and  raw 
materials  to  pay  for  their  basic  import  needs.  This  awareness  was 
paricularly  unpalatable  since  some  contemporary  economic  theorists  had 
proposed  that  international  trade  systematically  discriminated  against 
producers  of  raw  materials  and  primary  products. ^ Under  these 
conditions,  the  gap  between  what  the  advanced  countries  could  claim 
through  international  trade  and  what  underdeveloped  countries  could 
claim  would  only  widen,  hence  the  decision  by  many  Southern  societies 
to  industrialize  rapidly."^ 

Multinational  Investment 

In  the  1950s,  the  diversified  industrial  structures  of  the 
advanced  countries  consolidated,  first  in  North  America,  then  in 
Europe  and  Japan.  At  the  same  time,  unprecedented  advances  were 
occurring  in  the  fields  of  transportation,  communications,  and 
technology  in  general  (Senghaas,  1975;  Barkin,  1985;  Sanderson, 

1985a).  Together,  these  changes  led  to  a resurgence  in  direct  foreign 
investment  both  among  advanced  countries  and  from  advanced  to 
underdeveloped  countries.  There  was,  moreover,  a "tendency  toward 
creating  multinational  groups,  i.e.,  a fusion  of  capital  groups  across 
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the  borders  of  the  nation-state"  (Carlsson,  1983,  pp.  323-324). 
Eventually  multinational  and  later  transnational  corporations  were 
created  through  this  process  of  merging  and  later  rationalizing 
capitals.  Furthermore,  this  process  established  advanced  capitalist 
production  processes  in  the  South  (Frobel,  1980).  Northern  capital 
was  drawn  to  the  South  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  local  markets, 
privileged  access  to  raw  materials,  less  expensive  labor,  and  any 
incentives  offered  by  industrializing  Southern  societies  eager  for 
investment  (Barkin,  1985).  As  a result,  production  of  many 
commodities  demanded  in  advanced  countries  (and  by  certain  segments  of 
Southern  populations)  began  to  be  dispersed  geographically  through 
subsidiaries  of  Northern  companies  and  joint  ventures  of  Northern  and 
Southern  national  capital.  In  addition,  Southern  national  capital 
began  to  produce  similar  products.  As  a result,  although  Southern 
societies  continued  to  export  traditional  primary  products  and  raw 
materials,  they  also  began  to  export  industrial  products,  either  with 
domestic  inputs  produced  by  international  and/or  national  capital  or 
assembled  from  imported  components  as  part  of  a global  program  of 
production  and  distribution  organized  by  transnational  corporations 
(Barkin,  1985). 

Mutual  Integration  of  Production/New 
International  Division  of  Labor 

As  the  process  of  merging,  and  later  rationalizing  and 
centralizing,  capital  across  national  borders  has  continued,  economies 
and  capital  have  become  increasingly  integrated  and  interwoven. 

Product  specialization  is  no  longer  determined  solely  by  geographic 
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location  as  was  virtually  the  case  under  the  old  international 
division  of  labor  (Barkin,  1985).  Under  the  new  international 
division  of  labor,  the  role  of  underdeveloped  countries,  for  instance, 
has  changed  from  one  of  being  purely  primary  product  producers 
integrated  into  the  international  economy  solely  through  commodity 
trade  to  one  of  being  new  locations  of  production  for  international 
capital  (Frobel , 1980;  Barkin,  1981;  Barkin,  1985;  Sanderson,  1985a). 
The  geographic  dispersion  of  production  throughout  the  world  has  led 
to  a generalization  of  the  capitalist  organization  of  production  and  a 
consequent  tendency  toward  the  standardization  of  labor  processes  in 
production  (Barkin,  1985;  Sanderson,  1985a).  At  the  same  time,  tastes 
in  consumption  have  become  universalized  to  a large  extent  through  the 
consumption  of  internationalized,  standardized  commodities  (Pinto, 
1979;  Barkin,  1985;  Sanderson,  1985a). 

Therefore,  the  character  of  capital's  internationalization  has 
changed,  for  now  it  is  productive  capital  that  is  internationalized. 
The  level  at  which  capital  can  be  accumulated  and  profits  can  be 
maximized  has  risen  beyond  the  level  of  the  nation-state  (Barkin, 

1985;  Sanderson,  1985a).  Just  as  important,  it  is  this  international 
level  of  capital  that  often  determines  the  organization  of  production 
even  if  the  capital  directly  involved  is  not  transnational.  It 
accomplishes  this  organization  both  through  competition  and  through 
cooperation  with  other  types  of  capital  (Hawley  and  Noble,  1982; 
Barkin,  1985).  Similarly,  this  has  changed  the  character  of  the 
internationalization  of  finance  capital,  giving  it  a more 
transnational  and  less  multinational  quality  (Hawley  and  Noble,  1982). 
In  this  way  both  Northern  and  Southern  economies  are  being  integrated 
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into  the  world  economy  and  both  productive  systems  and  financial 
systems  are  increasingly  denationalized. 

Indicators  of  the  New  Internationalization  Process 

In  "A  Critical  Approach  to  the  Americas  in  the  New  International 
Division  of  Labor"  (1985a),  Steven  E.  Sanderson  outlines  five 
determinants  of  the  new  international  division  of  labor:  global 

proletarianization,  cross-sectoral  integration  and  coordination,  a 
shift  in  the  significance  of  trade  in  the  international  division  of 
labor,  the  reorientation  of  state  power,  and  mutual  structural 
adjustment.  To  varying  degrees  these  categories  also  serve  as 

distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  new  internationalization 
14 

process.  Let  us  examine  each. 

Global  Proletarianization 

The  competition  among  individual  capitalists  to  valorize  capital 
(i.e.,  to  maximize  profits)  encourages  them  to  incorporate  new  sectors 
of  production  and  new  segments  of  the  population  under  capitalist 
relations  of  production,  increasing  the  number  of  individuals  working 
as  wage- laborers  and  the  number  of  goods  produced  for  exchange  rather 
than  use  (Barkin,  1985;  Sanderson,  1985a).  This  process,  known  as 
"global  proletarianization,”^  involves  both  the  expansion  of  the 
wage-labor  relationship  and  the  extension  of  commodification, 
reorganizing  the  labor-process  and  orienting  it  toward  the  maximum 
possible  accumulation  of  capital  (1985). 
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Global  proletarianization  does  not,  however,  require  that  every 

worker  become  a wage-laborer  (Barkin,  1985;  Sanderson,  1985a).  Even 

if  the  laborer  is  not  formally  working  for  a wage,  the  labor-process 

may  be  much  the  same.  For  instance,  peasants  who  contract  their 

vegetable  production  to  food  processors  have  given  at  least  some 

control  over  the  labor  process  and  production  to  the  food-processing 

firm.  Capital  therefore  is  increasing  its  control  over  the 

organization  of  production.  The  direct  producer,  on  the  other  hand, 

is  increasingly  removed  or  "disarticulated”  from  his  production. 

The  effect  of  the  increasing  control  of  capital  over  the 

organization  of  production  is  a tendency  toward  standardization  of 

technologies  and  labor  processes.  Because  production  is  oriented 

toward  the  maximum  possible  accumulation  of  capital,  often  across 

national  borders,  and  because  firms  must  compete  to  accumulate 

capital,  firms  must  expand  and  innovate  in  order  to  survive  (Barkin, 

1985).  During  the  competition  to  survive,  they  must  copy  their 

competitors'  innovations  to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  leading  to  a 

tendency  toward  the  standardization  of  technologies  and  production 

processes  (1985).  Simultaneously,  however,  there  is  also  a tendency 

toward  a differentiation  of  technologies  because  firms  must  also  try 

to  innovate  in  order  to  move  ahead  in  competition  (Downing,  1982; 

Barkin,  1985).  Moreover,  as  Sanderson  points  out, 

the  differentiation  of  elements  of  production  further 
enhances  the  opportunities  of  individual  capitalists. 

Thus,  homogenization  and  differentiation  operate  hand 
in  hand,  rather  than  in  opposition.  (1985a,  p.  11) 

Another  important  point  implicit  in  the  discussion  of  global 

proletarianization  and  the  focus  on  the  labor  process  is  that  although 

the  transnational  corporation  has  been  a "key  agent  in  the 
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international  spread  of  technology,  new  commodities,  and  new  forms  for 
organizing  production,"  it  is  only  an  actor  and  not  the  cause  of  the 
new  internationalization  process  (Barkin,  1985,  p.  29;  see  also 
Fernandez-Kel ly,  1985).  Nor  is  transnational  capital  the  only  capital 
involved  (Sanderson,  1985a);  standardized  labor  processes,  and 
therefore  a standard  organization  of  production,  are  used  in  many 
cases  by  Southern  private  and  state  capital  oriented  toward  profit 
maximization  at  the  national  level.  Though  not  directly  tied  to 
Northern  or  transnational  capital,  they  are  now  often  involved  in  the 
production  of  "advanced"  goods,  using  advanced  capitalist  processes. 
Indeed,  just  as  the  tendency  toward  global  proletarianization  does  not 
require  a formal  proletariat,  neither  must  capital  formally  own  the 
means  of  production  in  order  for  production  to  be  "internationalized," 
since  many  "non-capitalist"  labor  processes  have  been  indirectly 
organized  into  these  standard  forms. 

Cross-Sectoral  Integration  and  Coordination 

Another  aspect  of  the  new  internationalization  process  according 
to  Sanderson  (1985a)  is  cross-sectoral  integration  and  coordination. 
Because  goods  now  tend  to  be  produced  through  wage-labor  relations  and 
are  destined  for  exchange  rather  than  direct  use,  and  particularly 
because  many  goods  are  manufactured  and  processed,  production  also 
tends  to  involve  and  depend  on  more  levels  of  production  and 
distribution  than  in  the  past.  For  instance,  production  of 
agricultural  goods,  including  many  foodstuffs,  depends  to  varying 
degrees  on  input  industries  (seed,  fertilizer,  etc.),  primary 
producers,  agribusiness  processors,  distributors,  and  any  state 
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enterprises  that  might  be  involved  (1985a).  Labor  processes  at  these 

various  levels  are  increasingly  linked,  often  across  national  borders. 

Similarly,  labor  processes  are  increasingly  linked  horizontally  as 

businesses  diversify  in  their  attempt  to  spread  risks  and  maximize 

profits.  This  linkage  may  be  either  formal  or  informal;  that  is, 

vertical  integration  does  not  necessarily  mean  equity  participation 

in  successive  links  in  the  productive  chain"  (Sanderson,  1985a,  p. 

13).  The  most  prominent  example  of  non— equity  participation  is  the 

contract  for  production  inputs,  which  limits  the  uncertainty  of 

supplies  at  the  same  time  it  limits  the  risks  of  "investment  exposure" 

(1985a,  p.  13).  Sanderson  describes  the  range  of  forms  of  production 

contracting  in  agriculture: 

Least  complicated  is  the  direct  contract- for-sale , 
which  does  not  imply  forward  guarantees  or  price 
commitments,  but  which  may  stipulate  hygiene,  pesti- 
cide content,  size  maturity,  and  other  qualifications 
for  sale.  Perhaps  most  sophisticated  is  the  produc- 
tion contract,  through  which  an  agribusiness  may 
arrange  in  advance  for  the  production  of  certain 
varieties  of  produce  under  very  specific  cultivation 
practices,  which  may  even  stipulate  brands  and 
frequencies  of  pesticide  applications.  (1985a, 
pp.  13-14) 

In  the  expansion  of  horizontal  and  vertical  labor  process 

linkages,  one  can  see  the  increasing  potential  of  capital  to 

reorganize  labor  processes  along  more  standardized  lines  (Sanderson, 

1985a).  This  in  turn  supports  the  contention  that  rather  than  because 

of  any  new  international  trade  patterns,  the  new  internationalization 

is  new  because  of  the  tendency  toward  a 

long-term  and  mutual  integration  of  national 
economies  ...  as  part  of  a global  reorganization 
and  expansion  of  capital,  and  the  universalization 
of  capitalist  labor  processes  throughout  the 
international  economic  system.  (1985a,  p.  14;  see 
also  Tavares  and  Teixeira,  1981) 
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Shift  in  the  Significance  of  Trade  in  the  New 
International  Division  of  Labor 

The  previous  discussion  points  out  how  the  role  of  trade  has 
decreased  in  determining  the  place  of  individual  countries  in  the 
international  division  of  labor.  Studying  the  international  division 
of  labor  by  examining  trade  patterns  alone  perpetuates  a nation- 
centric bias,^  as  Sanderson  points  out  (1985a),  a nation-centric  bias 
already  criticized  in  this  paper  as  being  too  broad  for  the  type  of 
research  this  study  intends.  As  pointed  out  earlier,  some 
interpretations  of  the  new  international  division  of  labor  view  that 
division  as  essentially  a reversal  of  the  old  international  division 
of  labor.  According  to  this  interpretation,  Southern  countries  have 
now  become  producers  and  exporters  of  manufactured  goods^  while 
Northern  countries  have  become  producers  and  exporters  of  basic  foods 
and  other  primary  products.  Examples  of  this  pattern  are  easy  to 
find;  East  Asia  produces  and  exports  electronics  equipment  while 
Mexico  and  Brazil  import  grain  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Advocates  of  a labor  process  focus  of  investigation,  however,  argue 
that  trade  patterns  are  only  "part  of  the  picture."  For  instance, 
Sanderson  argues  that  neither  is  the  "new  international  division  of 
labor  ...  a simple  reversal  of  the  old  international  division  of 
labor"  nor  is  it  simply  the  "allocation  of  new  tasks  to  individual 
countries,  on  the  basis  of  dynamic  comparative  advantage  or 
multinational  investment  strategies”  (1985a,  p.  14).  Instead,  the 
internationalization  of  capital  takes  place  through  the  integration  of 
production  itself. ^ For  these  reasons,  under  the  new  international 
division  of  labor,  no  country  is  required  to  play  a single  role,  such 
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as  producer  of  manufactured  goods  or  producer  of  primary  products  and 

raw  materials  (1985a) • Similarly,  Barkin  points  out  that  capital 

can  no  longer  afford  to  discriminate  against  the 
peripheral  or  dependent  countries  for  being  latecomers. 

They  need  new  markets  and  must  integrate  new  workers 
into  their  production.  (1985,  p.  20) 

As  the  emphasis  on  productive  integration  over  changed  trade  patterns 

implies,  "internationalized”  products,  produced  in  Southern  countries, 

do  not  serve  the  export  economy  alone  (Sanderson,  1985a),  but  often 

serve  the  domestic  economy,  especially  the  upper  strata  of  the 

domestic  economy.  Furthermore,  new  local  middle  and  working  classes 

have  provided  new  markets  for  locally  manufactured  goods  and  processed 

agricultural  goods  (Barkin,  1985).  Again,  one  sees  that  trade, 

therefore,  is  only  part  of  the  "larger  framework  of 

internationalization"  (Sanderson,  1985a,  p.  18). 

Reorientation  of  State  Power 

The  preceding  changes  in  the  internationalization  process  have 
led  to  a change  in  the  capacities  of  the  state.  The  new  interna- 
tionalization process  has  brought  with  it  a "separation  between  the 
blocs  of  monopolized  capital  and  their  national  origin"  (Tavares  and 
Teixeira,  1981,  p.  85).  Theodore  Downing  notes  that  this  results  in 

a shift  in  the  loci  of  capitalist  decisions  away  from 
the  nation-state  to  the  international  level.  The 
internationalization  of  capital  is  a process  that  has 
neither  nationality  nor  commitment  to  a particular 
commodity  or  industry.  (1982,  p.  279) 

He  goes  on  to  remark  that  this  separation  of  international  capital 

from  the  nation-state  allows  capital  much  greater  flexibility  in 

seeking  profits  since  it  can  be  reinvested  in  other  nation-states 
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should  "favorable  conditions  of  a particular  nation-state  change"  (p. 

270).  The  separation  of  capital  from  the  nation-state  and  the 

flexibility  separation  gives  internationalized  capital  have 

implications  in  turn  for  the  traditional  role  of  national  economic 

managers  by  limiting  the  domain  over  which  these  managers  have  control 

19 

and  can  extend  their  regulation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sanderson  points  out  that,  somewhat 
ironically,  in  Southern  societies  (at  least  in  the  cited  case  of  Latin 
America),  the  new  internationalization  process  appears  to  have 
enlarged  the  role  and  control  of  the  state  vis-a-vis  the  national 
population  in  the  form  of  negotiating  "increasingly  burdensome  foreign 
public  debt"  and  creating  "the  political  conditions  for  the  onerous 
'shock  treatments'  of  internationally  supervised  economic 
stabilization  agreements"  (1985a,  p.  18).  Yet,  as  he  points  out  this 
increased  capacity  of  the  Southern  state  is  in  the  service  of 
international  capital  and  international  political  institutions  and 
actually  reflects  a decline  in  autonomous  state  capacity  to  interact 
in  the  international  political  economy. 

Mutual  Structural  Adjustment 

Both  advanced  and  underdeveloped  economies  are  undergoing  and 
feeling  the  effects  of  mutual  integration  brought  on  by  the  new 
internationalization  process  (Sanderson,  1985a).  With  the  increasing 
standardization  of  commodities  and  consumer  tastes  comes  the  tendency 
for  commodities  traditionally  produced  in  the  South,  both  for  local 
and  for  export  markets,  to  be  replaced  by  non-traditional  commodities 
that  are  often  copies  of  counterparts  already  established  in  the  North 
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(Barkin,  1985).  Therefore,  as  Barkin  points  out,  integrating  the 

South  more  thoroughly  into  the  international  economic  system  has  not 

meant  the  introduction  of  a new  range  of  products  but  instead  has  made 

the  location  for  production  more  complex  (1985).  For  this  reason 

20 

Northern  productive  structures  must  also  adjust. 

Furthermore,  the  separation  between  productive  decisions  and  the 
state  is  widening  in  both  the  North  and  the  South.  As  Downing 
explains : 

The  process  of  internationalization  of  capital  directly 
influences  both  developed  and  developing  nation-states, 
decapitalizing  both.  Rather  than  create  false 
dialectics  between  the  North  and  the  South,  developed 
and  underdeveloped,  a focus  on  the  internationalization 
of  capital  recognizes  the  inherent  weakness  of  all 
nation-states  within  the  context  of  a transformation 
of  the  world  economic  system.  (1982,  p.  271,  emphasis 
in  original) 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  impact  of  the  new  internation- 
alization process  is  uniform  on  all  regions  or  on  all  nation-states. 
Each  state  has  its  own  reactions  to  the  new  internationalization 
process,  its  own  particular  goals  in  negotiating  its  position  in  the 
new  international  division  of  labor,  as  well  as  varying  capacities  to 
achieve  these  goals  based  on  regional  and  national  constraints 
(Sanderson,  1985a). 

Implications  of  the  New  Internationalization  Process 
for  Problems  Associated  with  Underdevelopment 

Problems  associated  with  underdevelopment  include  the  gap  between 
"rich"  and  "poor"  regions  of  the  world  and  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  individuals,  which  in  turn  are  associated  with  the  low  quality  of 
life  faced  by  so  much  of  the  population  of  underdeveloped  countries. 
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The  new  internationalization  process  in  turn  has  an  impact  on  both 

91 

these  regional  and  structural  inequalities. “ Because,  at  least  in 

the  abstract,  the  new  international  economic  system  does  not 
discriminate  against  underdeveloped  countries  in  locating  the 
production  of  specific  commodities,  it  would  appear  that  the  old 
regional  inequalities  that  existed  under  the  classical  international 
division  of  labor  have  been  superseded.  Structural  inequalities, 
however,  have  new  reasons  to  exist.  The  expansion  of  the  wage- labor 
relationship  and  the  extension  of  commodity  production  have  generated 
sharp  changes  in  both  Northern  and  Southern  societies,  but  they  are 
particularly  evident  in  Southern  societies  (Senghaas,  1975;  Barkin, 
1985).  Although  the  new  standardized  labor  processes  are  improving 
each  society's  capacity  to  produce  goods,  the  extension  of  production 
for  exchange  rather  than  use  has  limited  distribution  of  commodities 
to  those  who  can  afford  to  purchase  them  (Barkin,  1985).  More  and 
more  people  who  previously  produced  goods  for  their  own  use  are  forced 
to  forego  some  consumption  when  they  begin  to  work  for  a wage  because 

they  either  can  no  longer  afford  such  goods  or  the  goods  are  not 
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available  in  sufficient  quantities  on  the  market.  Moreover, 
separation  of  productive  decisions  from  control  of  the  state  (whether 
Northern  or  Southern)  renders  regulation  of  such  changes  nearly 
impossible . 

In  addition  to  structural  inequalities,  Southern  societies  must 
still  contend  with  regional  inequalities  after  all,  particularly  in 
their  trade  capacities,  despite  their  new  potential  for  taking 
advantage  of  standardized  capitalist  labor  processes.  First,  as 
Barkin  notes,  despite  this  new  potential,  "specific  resource 
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endowments  and  national  conflicts  about  the  rate  and  character  of 
economic  change  are  causing  the  differentiation  of  national  social  and 
productive  structures"  (1985,  p.  26).  Furthermore,  even  in  production 
capacities,  differences  exist  in  the  ability  of  particular  societies 
to  "take  advantage"  of  the  new  non-discriminatory  production 
processes.  Jerker  Carlsson  points  out  that  analysis  must  take  into 
account  "the  necessary  conditions  for  metropolitan  capital  penetration 
and  how  it  was  integrated  with,  and  came  to  influence,  the  peripheral 
accumulation  process"  (1983,  p.  22).  Even  sharper  differences  occur 
in  the  trade  arena.  In  Southern  economies,  production  of  finished 
internationalized  commodities  is  sold  for  the  most  part  in  domestic 
markets.  Export  potential  for  these  goods  is  limited,  particularly  if 
they  are  not  produced  by  transnational  capital,  because 
internationalized  products  are  often  already  available  in  other 
countries  and  may  find  no  market  or  else  may  encounter  politically 
mandated  trade  barriers  in  foreign  markets  (Barkin,  1985).  The  new 
internationalization  framework  in  turn  reflects  this  concern  with  both 
regional  and  structural  inequalities. 

Implications  of  the  New  Internationalization  Framework 
for  the  Study  of  Problems  of  Development 

The  new  internationalization  framework  has  several  distinct 
advantages  for  the  study  of  problems  associated  with  underdevelopment. 
First,  the  framework's  concern  with  structural  inequalities  in 
addition  to  regional  inequalities  permits  an  additional  dimension  in 
analysis  beyond  that  allowed  by  approaches  focusing  almost  exclusively 
on  regional  inequalities.  This  concern  permits  the  observer  to 
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examine  the  impact  of  various  international,  transnational,  regional, 
and  national  activities  and  policies  on  specific  groups  within  the 
region  and  within  the  nation-state.  The  framework  does  not  submit  to 
the  ecological  fallacy  of  assuming  that  the  impact  of  a particular 
activity  on  the  nation-state  as  a whole  will  necessarily  reflect  the 
impact  of  that  activity  on  all  inhabitants  of  that  state. 

Second,  and  related  to  the  previous  point,  the  new 
internationalization  approach  travels  well  across  different  levels  of 
analysis  due  to  its  focus  on  the  labor  process.  Problems  of 
underdevelopment  have  important  aspects  at  all  levels  of  analysis  (and 
at  all  combinations  of  levels).  Probably  most  important  to  this 
particular  study  is  the  framework's  ability  to  examine  the  direct 
impact  of  the  international  and  transnational  levels  on  the  microlevel 
(Downing,  1982). 

Finally,  the  framework  emphasizes  that  the  new  international- 
ization impacts  on  both  underdeveloped  and  advanced  countries. 

Capital  in  both  areas  is  becoming  "denationalized"  to  some  extent. 

This  broader  scope  eliminates  the  overemphasis  of  some  theories 
concerning  underdevelopment  on  the  "center- periphery"  split, 
highlighting  the  national  state  and  the  subordination  of  some  states 
to  the  influences  of  others,  without  investigating  changes  in  the 
international  economy  as  a whole.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
approach  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  this  subordination,  thereby 
avoiding  the  pitfalls  associated  with  "modernization  theories 
considering  peripheral  development  as  a scarcity  problem:  lack  of 

capital,  technological  know-how  and/or  entrepreneurs"^  (Carlsson, 
1983,  p.  321).  That  is,  despite  its  emphasis  on  the  mutuality  of  the 
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process,  the  new  internationalization  framework  neither  supports  the 
"single  path  to  development"  thesis  nor  denies  the  specific  history  of 
currently  underdeveloped  countries.  It  accepts  the  historical 
foundation  of  global  capitalism  as  a single  process  creating 
development  in  currently  advanced  countries  and  underdevelopment  in 
currently  less-developed  countries.  Because  of  the  different 
positions  held  by  Northern  and  Southern  societies  prior  to  the  new 
internationalization  process,  the  impact  of  the  same  integration 
process  will  differ  in  many  ways  in  the  two  regions.  Nor  have 
previous  structures  leading  to  regional  inequalities  disappeared  from 
the  international  scene  altogether. 

In  each  of  these  ways  then,  the  new  internationalization  approach 
allows  a more  thorough,  complex,  and  sophisticated  analysis  of  the 
problems  associated  with  underdevelopment  and  particularly  of  problems 
in  underdeveloped  food  systems,  than  do  other  approaches. 

Conclusion 

Traditional  analyses  of  malnutrition  and  other  problems  related 
to  food  systems  are  inadequate.  Usually  assuming  these  problems  to 
be  a result  of  insufficient  agricultural  production  relative  to 
population  growth,  these  analyses  miss  many  of  the  underlying  and  more 
complex  roots  of  the  problems.  Focusing  on  closed  national  systems 
does  not  allow  examination  of  international  and  transnational 
influences  on  domestic  production  priorities.  Nor  does  closed-system 
analysis  allow  investigation  of  the  impact  of  policies  and  events  on 
specific  groups  or  individuals  within  national  systems.  Moreover,  one 
must  question  the  implicit  assumption  that  all  inhabitants  of  a 
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nation-state  will  be  affected  by  a particular  situation  to  the  same 
degree  or  even  in  a uniform  direction. 

The  new  internationalization  framework  surmounts  the  problems 
attached  to  traditional  analyses  of  food  systems  by  focusing  on  the 
level  of  production  (rather  than  exchange)  and  specifically  on  the 
labor  process.  Changes  at  this  level  influence  the  problems  Caribbean 
food  systems  encounter,  as  well  as  the  solutions  attempted. 

Similarly,  the  framework  allows  investigation  of  the  new 
internationalization  process  on  all  levels — micro,  middle,  or  macro 
and  any  combination  thereof.  In  this  study,  this  ability  permits 
investigation  of  the  impact  of  the  new  internationalization  on  the 
food  systems  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Trinidad,  and  Jamaica,  and 
especially  on  the  ability  of  lower-income  groups  in  these  countries  to 
achieve  adequate  nutrition  levels.  Before  turning  to  these  tasks, 
however,  let  us  turn  to  the  reasons  traditional  frameworks  of  analysis 
in  international  relations  are  inadequate  for  answering  the  questions 
put  forth  in  this  study. 


Notes 


■''Of  course,  these  economic  changes  will,  in  turn,  affect  the 
social  formations  upon  which  they  touch. 

^ See  Pinto  (1979)  and  Tavares  and  Teixeira  (1981). 

^For  analyses  emphasizing  the  former,  see  Frobel  r t a 1.  (1980) 
and  de  Janvry  (1981).  For  analyses  emphasizing  the  latter,  see  Barkin 
(1985)  and  Sanderson  (1985a) . 

^See  Hawley  and  Noble  (1982). 

5See  Barkin  (1981  and  1985)  and  Sanderson  (1981  and  1985a).  Both 
build  on  work  by  Stephen  Hymer  (1980)  and  Christian  Palloix  (1974). 
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^In  addition  to  Barkin's  and  Sanderson's  works,  see  Wood  and 
McCoy  (1985). 

^This  section  is  based  on  and  draws  heavily  from  Barkin  (1985), 
especially  pp.  16-21,  except  where  otherwise  noted.  For  other  sources 
on  the  topic,  see  Senghaas  (1975),  Tavares  and  Teixeria  (1981), 
Sanderson  (1985a),  and  Sassen-Koob  (1985). 

^These  categories  are  not  necessarily  chronologically  separate. 

^These  include  land  including  resources,  labor,  capital,  and 
technology . 

^•^See  especially  Raul  Prebisch  (1950). 

^In  East  Asia,  this  industrialization  usually  took  the  form  of 
export  assembly  while  in  Latin  America  it  usually  took  the  form  of 
import  substitution  (Barkin,  1985). 

^ Multinational  corporations  have  production  plants  located  in 
more  than  one  country.  The  parent  company  in  the  home  country  is 
dominant  with  subsidiaries  subordinate.  Transnational  corporations 
also  have  production  plants  located  in  more  than  one  country,  but  all 
branches  are  "incorporated  into  an  overall  managerial  effort."  The 
corporation  is  integrated  on,  and  strategies  and  profit  maximization 
are  oriented  toward  a "regional  or  global  scale"  (Blake  and  Walters, 
1983,  pp.  92  and  93). 

1 O 

iJFor  a somewhat  different  approach  to  the  period  of 
"multinational  investment"  and  "mutual  integration  of  production,"  see 
Tavares  and  Teixeria,  1981,  pp.  89-93. 

^Throughout  this  study,  the  "new  internationalization  process" 
actually  refers  more  overtly  to  the  first  three  aspects  listed,  global 
proletarianization,  cross-sectoral  integration  and  coordination,  and  a 
shift  in  the  significance  of  trade  in  the  international  division  of 
labor.  The  reorientation  of  the  state  and  mutual  structural 
adjustment  are  viewed  more  as  consequences  of,  and  interactors  with, 
the  new  internationalization  process  although  they  are  at  the  same 
time  important  indicators  of  the  new  international  division  of  labor . 

^As  Sanderson  points  out,  "[g]  lobal  proletarianization  itself  is 
a problematic  analytical  category,  partly  for  the  unfortunate 
ronnotations  of  the  term"  (1985a,  p.  10). 

1 £ 

i0Nation-centric  is  a somewhat  broader  term  than  state-centric, 
referring  to  the  national  society  as  a whole  and  not  just  the  state. 

■^Barkin  points  out  that,  this  view  ignores  the  possibility  that 
much  of  this  trade  takes  place  within  a single  transnational 
corporation  (1985). 
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In  recent  years,  sales  of  foreign  subsidiaries  owned  by 
American  corporations,  for  example,  have  amounted  to  almost  three 
times  the  value  of  United  States  exports  of  manufactured  goods" 
(Russet  and  Starr,  1981,  cited  in  Ray,  1983,  p.  346). 

^See  Hawley  and  Noble  (1982)  for  a discussion  of  how 
international  productive  capital  limits  the  capacity  of  nation-states, 
particularly  advanced  nation-states,  to  control  their  domestic 
economies . 

For  example,  advanced  industrial  societies  are  facing  higher 
unemployment  rates  with  relocation  of  certain  industries  to  locations 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Structural  inequalities  refer  to  inequalities  most  apparent  at 
the  local  level,  for  example,  class  or  income  inequalities.  Regional 
inequalities  refer  to  inequalities  among  states  or  regions,  that  is, 
inequalities  at  the  national  or  regional  level. 

2? 

This  also  applies  to  the  informal  proletariat  and  producers  of 
cash  crops. 


2 2 

For  example,  see  Rostow  (1960),  Organski  (1965),  and  Black 

(1966)  . 


CHAPTER  III 


PROBLEMS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  STUDY 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 


This  chapter  discusses  prevailing  approaches  in  contemporary 
international  relations  literature,  evaluating  their  power  to  analyze 
current  dynamics  of  underdevelopment  generally,  and  the  ability  or 
inability  of  Caribbean  food  systems  to  feed  their  populations 
specifically.  Four  approaches — political  realism,  interdependence, 
world-systems  analysis,  and  dependency — are  evaluated  in  comparison 
with  the  new  internationalization  approach. 

Political  Realism 

The  "realist"  approach  to  the  analysis  of  international  relations 
began  essentially  as  a negative  reaction  to  the  "political  idealism" 
prevalent  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  international  relations  in  the 
interwar  years  (Dougherty  and  Pfaltzgraff,  1981).  Political  realists 
disagreed  with  idealists'  notion  of  the  improvability  (even  the 
perf ectability)  of  human  nature,  its  optimism  about  international 
norms  and  institutions,  and  its  assertion  of  ethical  standards  in  the 
conduct  of  international  relations.  Instead,  the  realists  saw  human 
nature  as  essentially  unchanging,  "evil,"  and  power-seeking.  Along 
with  human  nature,  geography,  demography,  and  geopolitics  are 
essentially  constant  determinants  of  international  relations. 
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Power,  based  on  military  might,'*'  is  the  central  concept  of 
political  realism  and  national  security  is  the  highest  objective  of 
each  state's  international  policies.  In  pursuing  this  objective,  each 
state  must  accumulate  as  much  power  as  possible  in  competition  with 
others.  International  politics  is  viewed  as  a "zero-sum"  game  with 
gains  by  one  country  resulting  in  losses  by  another,  although 
alliances  are  viewed  as  rational  political  behavior  as  long  as  a state 
is  pursuing  its  national  interest.  International  politics  involves 
primarily  competitive  behavior. 

Realists  view  the  nation-state  as  the  primary  actor  in 
international  relations.  The  nation-state  acts  more  or  less  as  a 
monolithic  actor  with  a single  national  interest.  Since  the  nation- 
state is  the  primary  actor  in  this  approach,  the  study  of 
international  relations  focuses  on  interstate , that  is,  government- to- 
government,  relations.  The  international  system  is  viewed  as  a multi- 
state system.  Transnational  and  transgovernmental  relations  are 
considered  peripheral  to  the  main  issue  of  interstate  relations. 
Because  political  realists  place  such  a high  premium  on  national 
security,  they  can  then  assume  a separation  of  the  domestic  and 
international  policy  arenas  as  well  as  a domestic  consensus  on  foreign 
policy  goals.  This  consensus  is  particularly  convenient  to  an 
approach  that  assumes  a monolithic  state  actor. 

A common  thread  in  much  of  the  realist  literature  is  a focus  on 
the  stability  of  the  international  system  and  on  international 
consensus,  based  on  the  satisfaction  of  all  major  powers  with  the 

O 

status  quo.  Since  there  are  neither  authoritative  international 


norms  nor  authoritative  international  institutions  to  guide  the 
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attempts  of  actors — that  is,  states — to  maintain  a peaceful  system, 
realists  propose  that  stability  may  be  maintained  through  the 
operation  of  a "balance-of-power"  mechanism.  Classical  balance-of- 
power  theory  dictates  that  alliances  should  be  short-term  and  shifting 
and  that  at  least  one  nation-state  must  be  willing  (as  well  as  strong 
enough)  to  play  the  role  of  "balancer,"  shifting  sides  whenever  the 
balance  seems  to  be  tipping  in  one  direction  or  another.  As  long  as 
there  is  a balance  in  the  power  distribution,  peace  will  be  maintained 
in  the  international  system. 

Political  realism  has  several  "soft  spots"  that  limit  its 
usefulness  in  studying  international  relations.  For  instance,  the 
assumptions  made  about  human  nature  are  crucial  to  the  theory,  yet 
questionable.  First,  does  such  a thing  as  "human  nature"  exist?  And 
if  indeed  it  does,  is  it  not  conditioned  by  a given  set  of  social 
relations  unlikely  to  be  universal?  Beyond  that,  can  the  human 
level  be  made  equivalent  to  the  state  or  the  system  level?  More- 
over, the  concepts  of  power  and  balance  of  power  are  slippery. 
Definitions  of  each  are  usually  assigned  after  the  fact.  Country 
A was  more  powerful  than  country  B because  A's  objectives  were 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  B.  A balance  of  power  exists  when  no  war 
is  in  progress  and  has  broken  down  when  there  is.  Furthermore,  the 
line  between  empirical  and  normative  theory  in  the  approach  is  blurry 
at  best. 

Beyond  these  general  criticisms,  however,  this  approach  has  a 
limited  application  in  studying  the  ability  of  food  systems  to  feed 
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their  population  or  to  keep  import  requirements  under  control. 
Political  realists  study  the  interstate  system1^  or  the  relations 
(usually  security-related)  among  nation-states  but  do  not  analyze  the 
transnational  or  subnational  levels.  Also,  since  political  realism 
emphasizes  the  powerful  members  of  the  state  system,  less  powerful 
members  become  relatively  unimportant  in  analysis,  except  in  their 
relationship  with  more  powerful  members.  It  is  hardly  surprising  then 
that  the  major  focus  of  realism  takes  on  an  "East-West"-relations 
orientation. 

Because,  according  to  realists,  national  security  is  the  premier 
value  nations  seek  (and  should  seek),  food  policies  and  chronic  hunger 
in  underdeveloped  countries  are  of  little  interest  to  the  great  powers 
or,  at  least,  are  considered  outside  the  principal  realm  of  study  for 
international  relations.  The  possible  exception  is  the  potential  use 
of  food  as  a "weapon"  or  "tool  of  power"  in  persuading  other  countries 
to  heed  one's  wishes. 

In  short,  for  our  purposes,  political  realism  is  too  state- 
centric, overemphasizing  divisions  at  the  international  level, 
underemp’nasizing  divisions  below  the  nation-state  level.  It  provides 
virtually  no  potential  for  clarification  of  the  chronic  hunger 
problem. 


Interdependence 


In  the  1960s  and  1970s,  the  "interdependence"  or  "complex 
interdependence"  approach  to  the  study  of  international  relations  came 
about  in  reaction  to  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  political  realism, 
the  dominant  international  relations  paradigm  after  World  War  II. 
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Supporters  of  the  interdependence  approach  felt  that,  following  World 
War  II,  world  politics  were  being  transformed  by  changes  in  several 
arenas  and  that  these  changes  are  the  proper  focal  point  for  the  study 
of  international  relations. 

The  most  salient  feature  for  the  study  of  world  politics, 
according  to  proponents  of  this  approach,  is  the  interdependence  of 
states.  For  instance,  in  the  military  sphere,  one  finds  the 
interdependence  of  the  nuclear  superpowers.  Because  nuclear  weapons 
are  capable  of  total  destruction,  and  because  (arguably)  both 
superpowers  are  capable  of  inflicting  unacceptable  damage  on  the  other 
after  absorbing  an  initial  attack,  the  use  of  force  to  pursue  policy 
based  on  narrow  self-interest  is  irrational  and  suicidal.  Hence,  the 
superpowers  are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other,  or  interdependent, 
for  their  safety;  that  is,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  actually  in  each's 
national  interest  to  pursue  their  common  interest. 

Scholars  arguing  this  position  question  the  almost  exclusive 
preoccupation  of  realist  analyses  with  security  issues.  Introducing 
into  the  security  arena  nuclear  weapons  capable  of  total  destruction 
has  undercut  the  ability  of  nations  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  their 
citizens  within  their  borders.  At  the  same  time,  these  scholars 
argue,  welfare  issues  from  social,  economic,  and  ecological  arenas 
have  moved  to  the  forefront  of  government  agendas;  "governments  today 
appear  to  be  increasingly  absorbed  in  enhancing  the  economic,  social 
and  intellectual  well-being  of  their  citizens  . . ."  (Puchala  and 
Fagan,  1974,  p.  39).  And  at  the  same  time,  world  economic 
interdependence  has  erased  many  of  the  distinctions  between  internal 
and  external  economic  policies.  Hence  economic,  social,  and 
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ecological  issues  have  become  more  important  in  relations  among 
nations  in  recent  years,  challenging  the  old  international  relations 
viewpoint  that  security  issues  are  "high  politics"  and  economic  and 
social  issues  are  "low  politics"  (Hoffmann,  1973). 

In  the  economic,  social,  and  ecological  arenas,  the  patterns  of 
interdependence  are  even  more  apparent  than  they  are  in  the  security 
arena.  Unilateral  solutions  to  problems  in  these  issue-areas  often 
are  not  viable;  instead,  the  solutions  are  globalized.  As  Puchala  and 
Fagan  point  out,  "While  many  of  the  less  developed  countries  are  truly 
wards  of  the  international  economic  system,  it  is  also  true  that  even 
the  economic  giants  cannot  insulate  their  domestic  economies  from 
world  forces"  (1974,  p.  48).  Every  action  taken  by  one  actor  is 
likely  to  be  felt  by  another.  All  countries,  therefore,  have  common 
concerns,  even  if  not  common  values.  This  means  that  the  goal  of 
ensuring  the  "national  interest"  as  defined  by  realists  becomes 
questionable  as  a single  strategem.  That  is,  it  becomes  more  rational 
for  states  to  pursue  "world  order"  than  to  pursue  "primacy"  (Hoffmann, 
1978).  It  follows  that  at  least  some  of  the  relations  among  nations 
can  be  characterized  by  cooperation  and  coordination  of  policies 
rather  than  solely  by  competition. 

This  recognition  of  cooperation  among  nations  leads  to  greater 
concern  for  issues  of  justice  and  morality  in  international  relations. 
Also,  a reduction  in  the  role  of  security  issues  and  an  increase  in 
the  role  of  economic  and  social  issues  in  the  study  of  international 
relations  have  given  the  study  of  "non-powerful"  (read:  "especially 

underdeveloped")  countries  a more  legitimate  niche  in  the  study  of 


world  politics. 
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All  these  phenomena  have  implications  for  the  analysis  of 
international  relations,  particularly  realist  analysis.  First,  the 
interdependence  framework  questions  realism's  designation  of  the 
nation-state  as  the  primary  actor,  virtually  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  Proponents  of  the  interdependence  approach  argue  that  nation- 
states are  increasingly  ineffective  in  achieving  human  security  and 
welfare.  As  mentioned  earlier,  advances  in  nuclear  and  communications 
technology  have  meant  that  the  state  can  no  longer  protect  its 
citizens.  The  erasure  of  many  of  the  distinctions  between  internal 
and  external  economic  (and  social)  policies  has  meant  that  a great 

many  internal"  problems  of  a nation  can  be  solved  only  with  help  from 
£ 

external  sources.  Therefore,  the  nation-state  is  neither  sovereign 
nor  autonomous  in  its  actions.  Interdependence  has  thus  led  to  a 
decline  in  the  role  and  the  significance  of  the  nation-state  in 
international  relations  (Maghroori,  1982).  For  these  reasons,  viewing 
the  nation-state  as  the  only  important  actor  in  analyses  of 
international  relations  is  dangerously  limited. 

Proponents  of  interdependence  suggest  that  the  nation-state  is 
only  one  type  of  actor  among  many  in  the  international  arena.  All 
organizations  (governmental  or  private)  that  cross  national  boundaries 
are  important  to  world  politics.  One  such  actor  that  has  gained 
significance  is  the  international  organization,  either  governmental  or 
non-governmental.  This  has  implications  for  the  realist  assumption  of 
total  anarchy  of  the  interstate  system  since  the  operation  of  these 
international  organizations  implies  a certain  bureaucratization  of 
relations  among  nations  (Puchala  and  Fagan,  1974). 
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Another  type  of  actor  that  has  gained  significance  in 
international  relations  is  the  "subnational  actor,"  often  a particular 
bureaucracy  or  special  interest  group.  These  subnational  actors 
sometimes  determine,  or  at  least  attempt  to  impose,  their  priorities 
on  the  outcomes  of  foreign  policy  (Hoffmann,  1973).  The  rise  of 
subnational  actors  brings  with  it  questions  about  the  realist 
assumption  of  the  nation-state  as  a single  actor. 

A third  type  of  actor  of  increasing  significance  in  international 
relations,  and  contributing  to  a " transnationalization"^  of  world 
politics,  is  the  nonstate  actor,  including  such  groups  as  regional 
political  parties,  some  trade  unions,  and  most  importantly  from  the 
perspective  of  interdependence  proponents,  the  multinational 

O 

corporation.  The  multinational  corporation  emerged  as  a result  of 
the  search  for  freedom  in  the  international  movement  of  capital, 
profits,  and  goods  (Magdoff,  1976).  Proponents  of  the  interdependence 
framework  are  split  in  their  assessment  of  its  impact  on  world  order. 
According  to  one  analyst,  "optimists"  view  the  proliferation  of  the 
multinational  corporation  as  positive  because  it  has  the  potential  for 
being  a "force  for  world  peace"  (Maghroori,  1982,  p.  19).  It  "has  a 
unifying  property  that  will  work  toward  transnational  integration" 
(1982,  p.  19),  not  to  mention  that  it  is  in  the  multinational 
corporations'  interest  to  limit  all  conflicts  that  might  interfere 
with  its  potential  profits  (Blake  and  Walters,  1983).  On  the  other 
hand,  "pessimists"  agree  that  multinational  corporations  are 
increasingly  important  in  world  politics,  but  with  this  increased 
importance  they  see  potential  problems.  For  instance,  in  going 
overseas  to  pursue  higher  profits,  multinationals  take  employment  away 
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from  the  mother  country.  In  the  host  country,  they  serve  as  agents 
of  foreign  domination"  and  result  in  a net  decapitalization  of  the 
host  country^  (Magdoff,  1976). 

Because  so  many  new  types  of  actors  have  become  significant  in 
international  relations,  a need  has  emerged  for  an  analytic  framework 
that  goes  beyond  political  realism's  single-level,  state-centric 
approach  to  a multi-level,  multi-centric  approach.  One  study  avers 
that  there  are  now  at  least  four  levels  pertinent  to  the  study 
of  world  politics:  subnational,  national,  transnational,  and 

supranational  (Puchala  and  Fagan,  1974).  The  authors  go  on  to 
say: 

In  fact,  we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  working  with  input- 
output,  group  theory,  and  pluralism  models,  which  picture 
subnational  groups  pressuring  governments  and  governments  in 
turn  interacting  with  one  another,  that  we  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  conceptualize  governments  reacting  not  directly 
to  pressures  exerted  by  pressure  groups  but  to  situations 
created  by  nongovernmental  groups  acting  upon  one  another  in 
the  international  arena.  (1974,  p.  43) 

Conventional  government- to-government  frameworks  of  analysis  cannot 

account  for  the  interaction  among  the  diverse  actors  now  significant 

in  world  politics. 

The  interdependence  framework  has  made  major  strides  away  from 
the  analytical  weaknesses  of  realism.  Moving  analysis  away  from 
security  issues  and  toward  economic  issues,  as  well  as  including 
underdeveloped  countries  as  important  actors  in  the  international 
system  in  their  own  right,  vastly  improves  the  potential  for  treating 
the  problems  encountered  in  food  systems  analysis.  Similar 
improvements  result  from  interdependence's  move  away  from  state- 
centric analysis  since  nonstate  actors  are  especially  important  to 
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food  systems.  Furthermore,  recognizing  the  level  of  transnational 
relations  also  allows  one  to  analyze  important  matters  not  treated  by 
the  realist  framework.  Finally,  the  multilevel  analysis  recommended 
by  proponents  of  the  interdependence  framework  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  a full  evaluation  of  food  systems. 

Still,  the  interdependence  framework  contains  a number  of 
problems  that  limit  a full  analysis  of  underdevelopment  in  general  and 
food  systems  in  particular.  Essentially,  these  limits  fall  into  two 
categories:  an  omission  from  investigation  of  many  subnational 

phenomena  and  a focus  on  the  actors  in  international  relations  rather 
than  the  underlying  process.  For  the  most  part,  proponents  of  the 
interdependence  approach  writing  about  the  state  of  international 
relations  do  not  deal  with  the  subnational  level.  The  major  exception 
is  the  bureaucratic  politics  model  but  even  this  remains 
governmental.'*'®  The  "masses"  or  popular  segment  of  a nation's 
population  remains  peripheral  for  the  most  part  in  interdependent 
literature;  although  specific  research  using  the  approach  may  include 
that  group,  generally  it  does  not.  Instead,  interdependence  writings 
dealing  with  the  state  of  international  relations  seem  to  be  targeted 
more  in  opposition  to  the  state-centric  and  security-oriented  writings 
of  political  realists.  For  instance,  when  interdependence  proponents 
question  the  validity  of  the  realist  concept  of  national  interest, 
they  are  usually  questioning  it  in  terms  of  the  need  to  coordinate 
policies  internationally  and  to  pursue  a common  interest.  Even  when 
the  concept  of  national  interest  is  questioned  from  a subnational 
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level,  the  focus  is  on  bureaucracies  and  bureaucratic  politics,  not 
on  the  masses,  or  varying  class  interests. 

Also,  despite  the  recognition  by  the  interdependence  framework  of 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  countries  (usually  more  in  liberal  than 
in  structural  terms)  and  despite  references  to  the  gap  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  within  countries,  most  interdependence  proponents  do 
not  treat  these  gaps  to  any  great  extent,  particularly  that  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  within  countries.  The  approach  seems  to  assume 
that  it  is  the  role  of  the  nation-state  to  correct  this  problem. 
Proponents  assume  an  essentially  "equal  impact”  of  the  international 
system  on  all  residents  of  a nation-state;  some,  though  not  many,  even 
expect  an  "equal  impact"  of  the  international  system  on  all  states. 
Proponents  appear  to  assume  consciously  or  unconsciously  a political 
consensus,  if  not  economic  equity,  within  countries. 

The  normative  side  of  the  interdependence  approach  magnifies 

these  problems.  The  so-called  "optimists"  emphasize  political^ 

problem-solving  at  the  international  level.  States  (and  national 

societies)  should  resolve  their  differences  to  avert  a "tragedy  of  the 

„12 

commons.  Nation-states  must  realize  that  the  international 
interest  is  in  their  long-term  national  interest,  even  if  it  might 
sometimes  go  against  short-term  national  interest.  Proponents 
advocate  cooperation  among  states,  either  through  intergovernmental  or 
supranational  means. 

In  effect  then,  the  idea  of  what  is  in  the  common  or  public 
interest  is  raised  from  the  national  level  to  the  international  level. 
Yet,  there  is  little  analysis  of  how  this  view  of  the  international 
interest  as  the  common  interest  might  affect  the  masses  at  the  micro 
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or  subnational  level.  The  "pessimists"  hint  at  some  of  the  problems 
here,  citing  unemployment  in  the  mother  country  if  multinationals  move 
their  production  facilities  elsewhere  and  decapitalization  of  the  host 
country.  But,  again  the  emphasis  is  on  problems  at  the  national  level 
rather  than  on  the  specific  individuals  or  groups  most  likely  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  these  negative  impacts.  Many  of  these  individuals' 
interests  are  already  left  out  of  the  national  interest  equation.  How 
much  more  likely  that  their  interest  will  be  lost  when  the  "common 
interest"  is  raised  to  the  international  level.  Again,  while  the 
"optimist"  is  advocating  consensus  among  nation-states,  consensus 
within  nation-states  is  assumed. 

As  cited  above,  another  problem  of  the  interdependence  framework 
is  its  emphasis  on  actors  rather  than  an  underlying  process.  Although 
it  hints  at  a process  by  declaring  the  recently  emerging  interdepen- 
dence of  nations  as  the  most  salient  feature  of  the  international 
system,  it  does  not  explain  how  interdependence  came  to  be.  For 
instance,  by  focusing  on  the  multinational  corporation — an  actor — 
rather  than  on  the  labor  process,  as  the  new  internationalization 
approach  does,  the  interdependence  framework  cannot  account  for  the 
"internationalization"  of  anything  that  does  not  cross  national 
boundaries.  Therefore,  in  economic  relations,  for  example, 
interdependence  is  restricted  largely  to  trade  and  some  kinds  of 
direct  foreign  investment.  Clearly,  these  two  phenomena  are  only  part 
of  today's  international  economic  system;  as  we  will  argue  throughout 
this  study,  labor  processes  can  be  internationalized  even  if  the 
corporation  directing  them  is  nationally  owned  and  the  market  for  its 


products  domestic. 
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According  to  James  Rosenau,  proponents  of  the  interdependence 
framework  do  not  believe  that  the  "basic  dynamics  of  the  underlying 
order  of  world  politics  have  been  uncovered  yet"  (Rosenau,  1982,  p. 

3).  He  describes  their  view  of  the  structure  of  the  global  system  as 
multi— centric , with  "power  distributed  among  interdependent  nation- 
states and  a variety  of  non-state  actors"  (1982,  pp.  3 and  4).  This 
is  directly  at  odds  with  the  new  internationalization  framework.  The 
latter  posits  that  the  underlying  process  of  internationalization 
follows  the  expansion  of  capital  and  capital  accumulation  and  that  the 
structure  is  more  what  Rosenau  would  call  "global— centric , " in  which 
the  international  system  is  integrated,  with  power  distributed  in 
patterns  that  are  global  in  scope  (1982). 

Returning  to  the  lack  of  attention  to  the  subnational- level  in 
the  interdependence  framework,  one  notices  that  there  is  little 
analysis  of  any  kind  involving  international  level  impacts  on 
subnational  phenomena,  particularly  classes.  Indeed,  the  reference  to 
the  sub-national  level  may  be  somewhat  nation-centric  in  itself, 
implying  a filter  at  the  national  level,  that  may  or  may  not  exist,  of 
the  impact  of  international  (or  global  or  transnational)-level 
phenomena  on  the  microlevel.  The  interdependence  framework  does 
cover  the  impact  of  at  least  some  subnational,  national, 
transnational,  and  interstate  phenomena  on  world  politics,  as  well  as 
the  impact  of  international  phenomena  on  the  national  level  (at  least 
the  foreign  policy  aspect)  but  it  does  not  deal  specifically  with  the 
impact  of  the  international  system  or  international-level  phenomena  on 
the  subnational  level.  Sometimes  such  an  impact  is  implied  from 
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discussion  of  an  international  impact  on  the  national  level,  but 
direct  influences  of  the  international  level  on  the  subnational  are 
ignored,  particularly  influences  affecting  poorer  segments  of  a 
nation-state's  population.  Thus,  the  interdependence  framework  has 
major  shortcomings  with  respect  to  an  analysis  of  international 
influences  on  domestic  food  production  priorities  or  on  the  ability  of 
various  segments  of  a population  to  consume  food. 

Perhaps  international  impacts  on  subnational  levels  are  not 
considered  the  proper  realm  of  international  relations;  that  is,  the 
analysis  of  the  impact  of  international- level  phenomena  should  stop  at 
the  nation's  borders.  Yet,  this  attitude  itself  recalls  state-,  or  at 
least  nation-centric,  approaches , ^ the  very  attitude  interdependence 
proponents  argue  against  most  forcefully  in  their  debate  with 
political  realists.  Moreover,  many  of  the  issues  interdependence 
considers  important,  including  nutritional  adequacy,  must  be  examined 
at  the  microlevel. 

Another  reason  the  field  of  international  relations  should  not 
ignore  international  impacts  on  the  microlevel  is  that  such  impacts 
can  in  turn  then  have  an  impact  on  the  national  and  international 
levels.  For  instance,  structural  inequalities  (to  which  the 
international  level  often  contributes^ ) such  as  the  concentration  and 
polarization  of  resources  within  countries,  are  often  associated  with 
political  and  social  disruptions  that  can  have  international 
repercussions,  as  we  have  seen  most  recently  in  Nicaragua,  El 
Salvador,  and  Grenada. 


World-Systems  Analysis 


The  "world-systems"  approach  to  the  study  of  international 
relations  has  what  James  Rosenau  describes  as  a "global-centric"  view 
of  the  international  system,  as  opposed  to  the  "state-centric"  view  of 
the  realist  approach  or  the  "multi-centric"  view  of  the 
interdependence  approach.  It  developed  in  the  early  1970s  as  non- 
security issues,  particularly  those  of  political  economy,  became 
increasingly  salient  in  world  politics  and  as  research  concerning 
development  and  modernization,  especially  "dependency , was  leading 
many  scholars  to  question  the  assumption  of  closed,  autonomous, 
national  systems  (Chase-Dunn  and  Rubinson,  1977).  According  to  this 
framework,  the  pattern  of  capital  accumulation  structures  society  and 
capital  is  integrated  and  internally  governed  at  the  global  level. 
According  to  one  analyst,  this  transnational  scope  of  capital  is  what 
defines  the  world-system  approach  (Andrews,  1982).  Therefore,  the 
unit  of  analysis  in  this  framework  is  the  entire  world  (or  at  least 
the  entire  world-system),  rather  than  the  single  nation-state  or 
national  society.  Using  this  approach,  one  "can  recast  domestic  and 
international  politics,  as  well  as  the  social  processes  underlying 
them  so  that  they  reveal  themselves  as  parts  of  this  global  whole, 
rather  than  autonomous  wholes"  (1982,  p.  136). 

According  to  Immanuel  Wallerstein,  the  "founding  father"  of 
world-systems  analysis,  the  only  true  social  system  (other  than  truly 
isolated  subsistence  economies)  is  the  world-system,  of  which  there 
are  two  types.  First,  there  is  the  world-empire,  composed  of  a single 
division  of  labor  and  a single  polity;  and  second,  there  is  the  world- 
economy,  composed  of  a single  division  of  labor  and  a fragmented 
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polity  (or  multiplicity  of  polities).  The  current  or  "modern"  world- 
system  is  a world-economy,  beginning  in  the  "long  sixteenth  century" 
of  1450  to  1640.  Over  time  its  boundaries  have  changed,  "determined 
by  the  extent  and  intensity  of  economic  production  and  exchange" 
(Chase-Dunn  and  Rubinson,  1977,  p.  454). 

In  this  world-system,  "the  defining  processes  and  relations  . . . 
are  economic,  based  on  capitalist  production  of  commodities  for 
profit  in  the  world  market  (Andrews,  1982,  p.  136).  Exchange  provides 
the  link  between  the  market  and  the  capital  accumulation  process 
(1982).  In  the  world-system  framework,  capitalism  no  longer  is 
defined  by  the  "exploitation  of  free  labor  by  capital"  (Chase-Dunn  and 
Rubinson,  1977,  p.  461).  Instead,  other  forms  of  labor  exploitation, 
such  as  capitalist  slavery  and  serfdom,  small  commodity  producers, 
and  state  socialist  labor  control,"  in  addition  to  formal  wage  labor, 
are  all  considered  forms  of  capitalist  production  (although  with 
different  levels  of  coercion),  which  are  articulated  "into  a single 
international  system  of  production  relations  through  the  world  market" 
(1977,  pp.  461-462).  There  is,  therefore,  "only  one  mode  of 
production,"  the  capitalist  mode,^  which  "articulates  different 
forms  of  labor  exploitation  and  encompasses  a system  of  differentially 
powerful  states  and  peripheral  areas"  (1977,  p.  455,  emphasis 
added) . 

The  world  market,  in  turn,  determines  the  decisions  of  economic 
actors  and  the  organization  of  production  in  those  areas  encompassed 
by  the  system.  As  geographic  areas  were  taken  into  the  system  they 
became  "engaged  in  the  production  of  fundamental  commodities  for 
exchange  on  the  world  market  in  a way  that  radically  altered  their 
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structure  of  production  and  class  relations”  (Chase-Dunn  and  Rubinson, 

1977,  p.  454).  Similarly,  changes  in  the  overall  system  significantly 

affect  the  internal  structure  of  the  incorporated  areas  (1977). 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  world-system  is  a world-economy 

characterized  by  a single  division  of  labor.  The  modern  division  of 

labor  involves  the  exchange  of  "relatively  processed  and 

differentiated  goods  for  raw  materials"  (Chase— Dunn  and  Rubinson, 

1977,  p.  454).  This  division  is  geographic  as  well  as  functional,  and 

"involves  a hierarchy  of  occupational  tasks,  in  which  tasks  requiring 

higher  levels  of  skill  and  greater  capitalization  are  reserved  for  the 

higher  ranking  areas"  (Wallerstein , 1974,  p.  350).  This  geographic 

division  involves  four  types  of  positions:  core,  semiperiphery, 

periphery,  and  external  areas,  of  which  the  core  and  the  periphery  are 

the  most  salient.  Core  states  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the 

accumulation  of  capital  and  are  "characterized  by  a diversified 

internal  structure  resembling  in  some  ways  the  structure  of  the  world- 

system  as  a whole"  (Chase-Dunn  and  Rubinson,  1977,  p.  456).  As  Chase- 

Dunn  and  Rubinson  describe  them: 

[t]hey  have  a relatively  well  integrated  home  economy,  an 
infrastructure  that  interconnects  a large  part  of  the 
internal  market,  a complex  division  of  labor,  and  a high 
level  of  productivity  in  both  manufacturing  and  agriculture. 

The  major  mode  of  labor  exploitation  is  wage- labor.  . . . 

(1977,  p.  456) 

The  areas  of  the  periphery,  on  the  other  hand,  are  disadvantaged  in 
the  process  of  surplus  appropriation.  According  to  Chase-Dunn  and 
Rubinson,  the 

internal  structure  of  periphery  areas  is  typically 
dualistic,  that  is,  there  is  a "modern"  sector  (mines, 
plantations,  ports)  and  a "traditional”  sector  (villages, 
tribal  reserves,  the  bush,  the  mountains,  etc.),  with  the 
latter  serving  as  a labor  reserve  for  the  former.  (1977,  p. 

456) 
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Because  the  "modern"  sector  usually  specializes  in  producing  only  one 
or  two  raw  materials  for  export,  the  infrastructure  tends  to  be 
oriented  toward  outside  markets,  rather  than  linking  different  sectors 
of  the  domestic  market.  The  domestic  market  in  the  periphery  is 
"relatively  underdeveloped  and  dependent  on  imports  from  the  core" 
(1977,  p.  457).  Labor  exploitation  takes  various  forms  including 
slavery,  serfdom,  small  commodity  production,  and  "free"  wage  labor. 
The  semiperiphery  falls  between  the  core  and  the  periphery,  trading 
with  both,  and  having  mixed  modes  of  labor  exploitation. 

Semiperipheral  states  are  either  descending  former  core  states  or 
ascending  former  peripheral  areas.  Finally,  external  areas  are  those 
areas  outside  the  bounds  of  the  single  division  of  labor,  declining  in 
number  and  size  over  time.  Although  the  boundaries  of  the  division  of 
labor  have  expanded  over  time  to  include  the  entire  globe,  the  basic 
structure  of  the  system  has  remained  (1977). 

To  some  degree,  the  geographic  division  of  labor  delegating 
higher  levels  of  tasks  to  the  core  and  lower  levels  to  the  periphery 
is  a function  of  "objective”  factor  endowments.  But,  one  such  factor 
of  production  is  labor,  a function  of  the  social  organization  of  work, 
and  thereby  the  geographic  division  of  labor  itself  derives  in  some 
large  part  from  the  "non-objective"  social  organization  of  work.  The 
forces  of  the  marketplace  reinforce  and  tend  to  maintain  this 
maldistribution  of  occupations  in  the  international  division  of  labor 
(Wallerstein,  1974);  and  the  lack  of  a central  political  mechanism 
makes  it  difficult  to  counteract  these  tendencies  (Chase-Dunn  and 
Rubinson,  1977).  Through  the  process  of  unequal  exchange,  the 
"primary  accumulation  and  transfer  of  value  from  underdeveloped  to 
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developed  areas  are  persistent  features  of  capitalism"  (Andrews,  1982, 
p.  137). 

The  persistence  of  geographic  maldistribution  in  the  division  of 
labor  and  the  process  of  unequal  exchange  have  implications  for  any 
attempt  at  national  development.  No  single  path  of  development  can  be 
used  as  a model  for  countries  to  follow  since  many  countries  have  been 
peripheralized  through  their  incorporation  into  the  international 
division  of  labor  (Chase-Dunn  and  Rubinson,  1977). 17  Both  development 
and  underdevelopment  result  from  the  same  process:  capitalist 

commodity  production  for  profit  organized  by  the  world  market; 
therefore,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  an  underdeveloped  area 
to  follow  the  same  path  as  a currently  developed  area  did  in  the 
past . 

Although  the  international  division  of  labor  continues  in 
virtually  the  same  form  over  time,  the  positions  in  the  hierarchy  held 
by  particular  nations  are  open  to  change  (Wallerstein,  1974;  Chase- 
Dunn  and  Rubinson,  1977).  Therefore,  what  appears  to  be  national 
development  along  the  lines  predicted  by  modernization  theorists  is 
actually  the  attainment  of  a more  advantageous  position  within  the 
world-system"  while  the  basic  hierarchy  of  occupations  in  the 
international  division  of  labor  remains  in  place  (Andrews,  1982, 
p.  137).  As  Wallerstein  explains,  "this  is  not  quite  a zero-sum  game 
but  it  is  inconceivable  that  all  elements  in  a capitalist  world- 
economy  can  shift  values  simultaneously"  (1974,  p.  356). 

In  addition  to  the  social  mobility  within  the  division  of  labor 
that  some  specific  nations  achieve,  development  of  the  entire  world- 
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economy  can  raise  a country's  absolute  levels  of  production  within  the 

division  of  labor.  As  Wallerstein  describes  it, 

. . . the  process  of  development  of  the  world  economy  brings 
about  technological  advances  which  make  it  possible  to 
expand  the  boundaries  of  a world  economy.  In  this  case, 
particular  regions  of  a world  may  change  their  structural 
role  in  the  world  economy,  to  their  advantage,  even  though 
the  disparity  of  reward  between  the  different  sectors  of  the 
world-economy  as  a whole  may  be  simultaneously  widening. 

(1974,  p.  350) 

Yet,  once  again  the  basic  form  of  the  international  division  of  labor 
remains  the  same. 

Even  though  the  world-economy  is  characterized  by  a single 

division  of  labor,  it  is  also  characterized  by  a multiplicity  of 

political  entities.  For  this  reason,  the  economic  structure  is 

separate  from  the  political  structure.  Such  a dis juncture  has 

maintained  itself  because  whenever  the  market  does  not  maximize 

particular  actors'  profits,  those  actors  will  try  to  avoid  its  normal 

operation  by  turning  to  political  entities  (e.g.,  the  state)  to  secure 

privileged  access  to  resources  and  protection  from  the  risks  of  the 

market  (Andrews,  1982).  In  this  way  the  state  becomes  increasingly 

powerful  and  increasingly  "autonomous"  in  its  own  right  (Chase-Dunn 

and  Rubinson,  1977).  So  one  finds  that 

The  functioning  then  of  a capitalist  world-economy  requires 
that  groups  pursue  their  economic  interests  within  the 
single  world  market  while  seeking  to  distort  this  market  for 
their  benefit  by  organizing  to  exert  influences  on  states, 
some  of  which  are  more  powerful  than  others  but  none  of 
which  controls  the  market  in  its  entirety.  (Wallerstein, 

1979,  p.  25) 

The  strength  of  the  state  varies  from  country  to  country. 
According  to  Wallerstein,  state  strength  will  follow  the  position  of 
the  national  society  in  the  geographic  division  of  labor.  That  is, 
core  states  will  be  relatively  strong  and  periphery  states  will  be 
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relatively  weak  or  even  nonexistent  in  the  case  of  political  colonies 
of  core  states.  This  may  not  seem  to  encompass  the  large  state 
structure  of  many  underdeveloped  countries,  but  world— systems 
proponents  insist  that  although  "state  strength  vis— a— vis  internal 
population  tends  everywhere  to  increase,  . . . the  relative  differences 
between  core  and  peripheral  states  remain"  (Chase-Dunn  and  Rubinson, 
1977,  p.  461).  They  go  on  to  caution  that  the  "strength  of  the 
state  ...  cannot  be  equated  with  the  size  of  the  state  apparatus  or 
the  degree  of  repression  by  the  state"  (1977,  p.  460).  Rather,  a 
"'strong'  state  is  a state  that  has  the  capacity  to  mobilize 
resources  human  and  financial"  and  that  is  strong  with  respect  to 
both  its  own  population  and  other  states  (1977,  p.  460).  State 
strength  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the  support  of  a country's 
dominant  classes  is  institutionalized  within  the  machinery  of  the 
state  and  the  economic  roles  of  these  classes  are  institutionalized  in 
the  world-economy"  (1977,  p.  468).  Because  strong  states  are  able  to 
"influence  and  protect  production,"  they  are  instrumental  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  geographic  division  of  labor  between  core  and 
periphery  (1977,  p.  471). 

Going  back  to  world-systems'  economic  dimension,  the  single 
division  of  labor  means  that 

[if]  world-systems  are  the  only  real  social  systems  (other 
than  truly  isolated  subsistence  economies),  then  it  must 
follow  that  the  emergence,  consolidation,  and  political 
roles  of  classes  and  status  groups  must  be  appreciated  as 
elements  of  this  world- system.  (Wallerstein,  1974,  p.  351, 
emphasis  in  the  original) 

Objective  economic  classes  "cut  across  national  boundaries  to  form  a 
structure  that  can  only  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  world-system" 
(Chase-Dunn  and  Rubinson,  1977,  p.  454).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
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political  system  is  divided  into  separate  sovereign  states,  which 
"tends  to  confine  class  struggle  within  nation-states"  (1977,  p.  474). 
It  is  the  state  structure  toward  which  the  majority  of  class  struggles 
are  aimed,  fragmenting  "objective"  world  classes  and  thereby 
politically  stabilizing  the  mode  of  production  through  the  class 
alliances  it  produces  (1977).  Therefore,  there  is  a contradiction 
"between  the  economic  basis  of  class  formation  and  the  political  basis 
of  class  struggle"  (1977,  p.  474).  Hence,  Wallerstein  points  out,  "it 
follows  that  one  of  the  key  elements  in  analyzing  a class  or  a status 
group  is  not  only  the  state  of  its  self-consciousness  but  the 
geographical  scope  of  its  self-definition"  (1974,  p.  351). 

The  interaction  of  the  core-periphery  division  of  labor  and  the 
state  system  has  effects  on  both  national  and  international  political 
and  economic  structures  and  processes.  At  the  national  level,  groups 
try  to  gain  control  and  then  strengthen  the  state  in  order  to  improve 
their  position  in  the  world  market  (Andrews,  1982).  At  the 
international  level,  one  finds  that  the  "class  coalitions  of  which  the 
regimes  of  states  are  composed,  often  are  based  on  class  interests 
that  cut  across  national  boundaries,"  especially  those  of  peripheral 
states  (Chase-Dunn  and  Rubinson,  1977,  p.  461).  Furthermore, 
"coalitions  of  economic  interest  often  form  among  actors  located 
within  different  states.  For  example,  in  many  states  the  producers  of 
raw  materials  become  aligned  with  those  groups  in  other  states  that 
use  those  materials  in  manufacturing"  (1977,  p.  456).  So,  often  in 
peripheral  countries,  the  interests  of  dominant  classes  "have  been 
tied  to  the  needs  of  core  capital"  (1977,  pp.  467-468).  Chase- 
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Dunn  and  Rubinson  go  on  to  characterize  this  interest  over  recent 
history: 

Initially  this  economic  and  political  alliance  centered 
around  the  production  and  export  of  food  and  raw  materials 
required  by  the  core  countries.  More  recently,  this 
alliance  has  also  centered  around  the  development  of 
foreign-control led  manufacturing  for  both  domestic  and 
foreign  consumption.  This  shift  to  dependent 
industrialization  has  occurred  as  a means  for  manufacturing 
firms  located  in  the  core  to  enter  the  highly  protected 
markets  of  many  peripheral  countries  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  lower  wage  rates  which  are  found  there.  These  elites 
in  turn,  have  suppressed  or  limited  the  development  of 
national  groups  which  have  attempted  to  develop  indigenous 
manufacturing  and  industrial  production.  (1977,  p.  468) 

Overall  then,  one  finds  that  exploitation,  or  accumulation  of  surplus 

occurs  on  two  levels;  it  involves  the  relationship  "between  nations 

or  groups  of  nations"  and  between  a world  capital  and  a world 

proletariat  (Andrews,  1982,  p.  137).  The  process  of  exchange  unifies 

the  two  levels  through  the  world  market  and  capital  accumulation 

(1982). 

The  world-systems  framework  has  implications  for  social  science 
research  as  well.  Because  it  focuses  on  continuities  rather  than 
changes  in  the  system — that  is,  it  is  a "transhistorical"  approach — 
world-systems  analysis  is  not  amenable  to  "conventional  quantitative 
techniques"  of  "simple  conjecture  and  refutation"  (Hoi list  and  Rosenau, 
1981,  p.  7).  Instead,  contemporary  events  should  be  examined  in  the 
context  of  the  "unfolding  development  of  the  modern  world-system" 

(1981,  p.  7).  World-systems  theorists  "presume  continuities  as 
conditioning  the  behavior  and  relations  of  global  actors  at  any  moment 
in  time  (1981,  p.  8).  Their  goal  then  "is  to  explain  why  the 


continuities  came  into  being  and  how  they  are  reproduced  and  altered 
across  long  stretches  of  history"  (1981,  p.  8,  emphasis  in  the 
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original).  Rather  than  beginning  with  the  assumption  of  "profound 
world  system  change  and  then  exploring  implications  of  that  change" 
as  world-system  proponents  accuse  interdependence  theorists  of 
doing,  they  "probe  theories  that  incorporate  and  track  the  history 
of  unfolding  structural  change"  (1981,  p.  10).  So,  the  methodology 
of  world-systems  analysts  focuses  on  the  tension  between  structural 
continuities  across  history  and  pressures  for  structural  change. 

They  clearly  emphasize  the  continuities  (Hoi list  and  Rosenau, 

1981). 

Like  the  interdependence  framework,  the  world-systems  approach  to 
the  study  of  international  relations  progresses  well  beyond  political 
realism,  although  it  attempts  to  synthesize  much  of  the  realist 
approach  into  its  own.  From  the  perspective  of  this  particular  study, 
the  world-systems  framework  has  much  to  recommend  it.  First,  it 
involves  the  synthesis  and  interaction  of  economic  and  political 
dimensions  of  the  international  system.  It  is  not  enough  to  study 
politics  in  isolation,  since  capitalism  structures  international  and 
national  politics  and  is  itself  integrated  and  internally  governed  at 
the  global  level. 

Second,  the  world-systems  framework  is  "global-centric"  in  its 
approach.  In  this  respect,  then,  it  involves  multilevel  analysis, 
demonstrating  how  phenomena  at  one  level  can  condition  or  structure 
phenomena  at  another.  Thus,  it  avoids  the  problems  of  analyzing 
national  societies  as  closed  and  autonomous  systems. 

Third,  world-systems  proponents  propose  the  existence  of 
objective  world  classes,  not  just  objective  or  subjective  (self- 


conscious) classes  defined  at  the  national  level.  This  implies  that 
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the  impact  of  "national  development,"  for  instance,  may  vary  for 
different  segments  of  the  population  of  the  "developing"  country. 
Exploitation  takes  place  not  only  among  nations  but  also  among  world 
classes . 

Fourth,  the  world-systems  approach  recognizes  and  highlights  the 
process  of  unequal  exchange  between  advanced  countries  and 
underdeveloped  countries,  which  contributes  to  regional  inequalities 
and  helps  to  maintain  them. 

Finally,  world-systems  analysis  uses  a transhistorical  approach, 
in  turn  implying  that  there  is  no  single  model  of  development  every 
society  should,  or  even  can,  follow.  Instead,  different  societies 
find  themselves  in  different  circumstances  and,  therefore,  must  take 
varying  paths. ^ World-systems  proponents  do  not,  however,  accept  the 
possibility  that  all  national  societies  can  develop  simultaneously  to 
the  extent  that  the  currently  advanced  countries  have,  as  long  as  the 
present  world-system  is  maintained. 

The  world-systems  approach  does  have  some  major  problems,  though, 
especially  with  respect  to  applying  it  to  a particular  focus,  e.g.,  on 
meeting  the  food  needs  of  the  masses  in  underdeveloped  countries. 

Most  of  these  problems  lie  with  the  framework's  emphases  on  exchange 
and  system  continuity,  as  well  as  the  interrelation  of  these 
emphases . 

By  emphasizing  system  continuity,  the  world-systems  approach 
allows  one  to  ignore  the  changes  occurring  in  the  "core,"  that  is,  the 
internationalization  of  the  core  itself  and  the  decreasing  autonomy 
among  increasingly  interdependent  core  states.  Consequently,  it  also 
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allows  one  to  ignore  the  impact  of  this  change  on  less  developed 
societies  and  various  segments  of  their  populations. 

Emphasis  on  system  continuity  also  distorts  perceptions  of  the 
relationship  between  a country's  position  in  the  international 
division  of  labor  and  the  strength  of  its  state.  Although  the  world- 
systems  approach  does  acknowledge  a general  increase  in  the  importance 
or  strength  of  the  state  with  respect  to  its  internal  population  in 
recent  years,  it  maintains  that  periphery  states  in  particular  lack 
strength  externally.  What  it  does  not  acknowledge  is  that  this  lack 
of  external  autonomy  on  the  part  of  the  state  is  itself  associated 
with  the  requirement  for  an  increased  role  of  the  state  within  the 
national  society.  As  noted  in  Chapter  II,  precisely  because  the  state 
must  increasingly  operate  in  the  service  of  the  international  level, 
for  instance,  to  meet  international  loan  conditions,  that  it  must  also 
increase  its  power  vis-a-vis  the  internal  population  (see  Sanderson, 
1985a).  Nor  does  the  world-systems  approach  acknowledge  that  although 
this  phenomenon  is  particularly  visible  in  peripheral  states,  it  is 
increasingly  applicable  to  core  states  as  well. 

By  emphasizing  system  continuity,  the  world-system  approach 
further  misses,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  direct  impact  of  the 
international  or  global  level  on  the  microlevel.  Although  a direct 
impact  is  somewhat  implied  (e.g.,  in  discussions  of  world  classes 
and  class  struggle),  for  the  most  part,  world-systems  analysis  deals 
with  the  structure  of  the  dominant  elites  (and  hence  the  state),  and 
only  through  them  the  impact  of  the  international  level  on  the 


masses . 
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Another  reason  that  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  system's 
changes  is  that  many  of  those  taking  place  (for  instance,  Southern 
industrialization  and  domestic  ownership  of  manufacturing)  have  been 
advocated  by  a number  of  developmentalists , yet  their  impact  is  not 
uniformly  positive.  By  looking  at  the  changes,  one  can  see  the 
specific  impact  and  the  specific  reasons  why  a particular  change  may 
not  be  so  positive,  at  least  for  part  of  the  country's  population.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  following  the  world-systems  framework,  one  knows 
only  that  the  changes  are  unlikely  to  improve  all  countries'  positions 
within  the  international  division  of  labor,  although  the  position  of 
some  particular  countries  may  improve.  Virtually  nothing  is  said  of 
potentially  different  impacts  on  specific  segments  of  the  population 
within  a country. 

World-systems  analysis  also  emphasizes  the  role  of  exchange  (at 
the  expense  of  the  role  of  production)  in  articulating  national 
economies  and  structuring  the  world-system.  Indeed,  this  emphasis  has 
some  value  in  that  it  demonstrates  that  there  is  no  single  path  to 
development  that  can  serve  as  a model  for  other  nations  to  follow,  and 
that  the  same  process — capitalist  commodity  production  for  the  world 
market — has  conditioned  some  societies  to  develop  and  others  to 
underdevelop.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a need  to  examine  production  as 
well.  Too  much  emphasis  on  exchange  and  the  market  (and  system 
continuity)  does  not  allow  for  the  qualitative  differences  of 
today's  "new  internationalization"  from  previous  forms  of 
internationalization.  The  world-systems  framework's  different 
definition  of  capitalism  and  capitalist  forms  of  production 
emphasizing  exchange  also  means  that  the  analyst  no  longer 
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distinguishes  between  payment  for  labor,  such  as  buying,  feeding, 
housing  and  clothing  a slave,  and  payment  for  labor-power,  that  is, 
paying  a wage  based  only  on  the  time  actually  spent  in  labor. 

By  emphasizing  exchange  over  production,  world-systems  analysis 
reinforces  its  emphasis  on  system  continuity.  The  framework  insists 
on  the  maintenance  of  regional  inequalities  in  the  international 
division  of  labor  and  in  many  ways  "is  stuck"  in  the  old,  classical 
form  of  the  international  division  of  labor,  where  core  countries 
produce  and  trade  manufactured  goods  in  return  for  raw  materials  and 
primary  products  produced  and  traded  by  peripheral  societies.  One  of 
their  points  concerning  the  division  of  labor  though  is  well  taken; 
that  is,  that  it  is  not  the  commodities  being  traded  that  are 
important  in  determining  whether  the  classical  or  a new  division  of 
labor  is  being  followed  but  the  factors  involved  in  the  production  of 
the  commodities.  For  instance,  wheat  exported  by  a core  country  is 
likely  to  have  been  relatively  more  capitalized  than  wheat  traded  by  a 
peripheral  country  (Chase-Dunn  and  Rubinson,  1977).  Still,  the 
insistence  on  the  maintenance  of  old  divisions  between  regions  is  too 
strong.  It  does  not  allow  for  the  implications  of  the  more  complex 
location  of  production  found  in  the  world  today.  Nor  does  it  allow 
for  the  internationalization  of  domestic  production  processes, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  production  can  be  "internationalized"  even  if 
the  means  is  domestically  owned  and  the  product  domestically  marketed. 

To  some  extent,  the  world-systems  approach  treats  the  production 
dimension  in  saying  that  "the  market  is  an  important  determinant  of 
the  organization  of  production  and  the  decisions  of  economic  actors" 
(Chase-Dunn  and  Rubinson,  1977,  p.  455).  Again  though,  this  filters 
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out  system  change  and  leaves  system  continuity.  If  one  examines 
world-systems  analysis  in  terms  of  three  of  the  indicators  of  the 
new  internationalization — global  proletarianization,  cross-sectoral 
integration,  and  the  reduction  in  the  significance  of  trade  in  the 
determination  of  the  international  division  of  labor — one  sees  some  of 
the  "gaps"  in  the  world-system  framework,  at  least  in  terms  of  this 
particular  study's  focus.  The  world-systems  approach  recognizes 
global  proletarianization  in  some  respects,  referring  to  the  increase 
in  formal  wage-labor  over  time.  Nevertheless,  its  insistence  on 
exchange  as  the  determinant  of  capitalist  forms  of  production  (and 
therefore  more  liberal  definitions  of  what  constitutes  capitalist 
forms  of  production)  keeps  it  from  recognizing  the  qualitative  changes 
in  those  forms  of  production.  Although  the  new  internationalization 
framework  also  recognizes  some  forms  of  non-wage  labor  as  capitalist 
(e.g.,  an  informal  proletariat)  the  definition  is  based  on  control  of 
production  rather  than  exchange.  In  such  a way  one  can  see  that 
proletarianization  of  the  labor  force,  both  formal  and  informal,  is 
increasing,  unlike  what  one  is  able  to  see  using  the  world-systems 
approach. 

Nor  does  world-systems  analysis  recognize  the  importance  of 
internationalization  through  transnational  and  cross-sectoral 
integration  of  various  levels  of  production,  although  the 
transnational  corporation  itself  is  not  completely  overlooked.  As 
noted  earlier,  this  nonrecognition  does  not  allow  analysts  to  see  the 
"internationalization"  of  domestic  production  processes  nor  consequent 


implications . 
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Finally,  the  world-systems  approach  more  or  less  completely 
overlooks,  if  indeed  it  does  not  object  to,  the  reduction  in  the 
significance  of  trade  in  the  determination  of  the  international 
division  of  labor.  For  this  reason,  despite  the  recognition  of  world 
classes  and  class  struggle,  the  wor Id— systems  framework  is  still 
somewhat  nation-  (or  region-)  centric.  By  looking  only  at  trade  or 
exchange,  the  world-system's  claim  of  the  maintenance  of  the  old 
division  of  labor  and  system  continuity  can  hold.  By  looking  at 
production,  however,  one  sees  very  important  changes. 

Choosing  between  the  new  internationalization  framework  and  the 
world-system  framework  then  becomes  in  some  ways  a question  of  what 
the  examiner  wishes  to  highlight — continuities  or  change  in  the 
system; differentiation  or  integration  of  economies.  Both  are 
important  areas  of  investigation  but  are  not  equally  useful  for  this 
study. 


Dependency 

Although  the  dependency  approach  is  usually  thought  of  as  a tool 
in  "comparative  politics,"  its  emphasis  on  the  international  level 
gives  it  a legitimate  niche  in  .the  study  of  international  relations  as 
well.  Also,  even  though  the  majority  of  its  writings  refer  to  its 
origins  in  Latin  America,  it  does  have  applications  elsewhere, 
particularly  with  the  majority  of  the  world's  political  colonies 
having  become  "independent." 

The  dependency  framework  grew  out  of  the  disappointment  of  many 
scholars  in  the  1960s  with  modernization  theory,  which,  as  pointed  out 
earlier,  essentially  looked  at  underdeveloped  countries  (all  countries 
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for  that  matter)  as  closed,  autonomous  societies  that  should  emulate 
the  path  of  development  taken  by  the  then  currently  advanced  countries 
in  order  to  become  developed. 

About  the  same  time,  other  scholars,  centered  in  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  (ECLA) , proposed  that 
the  international  economic  system,  through  its  logic  (as  opposed  to 
requiring  evil  intent),  systematically  discriminates  against 
underdeveloped  countries  because  of  their  position  as  producers  of 
primary  products  and  raw  materials  in  the  international  division  of 
labor.  It  does  so  principally  through  terms-of- trade  increasingly  in 
favor  of  the  producers  of  manufactured  goods  and  the  owners  of 
technology  (i.e.,  unequal  exchange)."  According  to  these  scholars, 
the  solution  to  this  problem  was  import-substitution  industrialization 
by  underdeveloped  countries.  Although  most  dependency  proponents 
ultimately  perceived  the  failure  of  this  proposed  solution,  the  ECLA 
school  of  thought  was  one  of  the  first  to  gain  wide  attention  that 
placed  at  least  some  of  the  sources  of  underdevelopment  in 
underdeveloped  countries  outside  the  closed  boundaries  of 
national  society  and  in  the  structure  of  the  international  system 
itself . 

In  response  to  the  perceived  failure  of  import-substitution 
industrialization  to  solve  the  problems  of  underdevelopment  came  the 
idea  of  the  "development  of  underdevelopment"  (see  especially  Frank, 
1967  and  1972)  and  the  dependency  approach.  According  to  this 
framework,  underdevelopment  cannot  lead  to  development;  that  is, 
underdevelopment  is  not  the  "aboriginal  state”  (Frank,  1972;  Chilcote 
and  Edelstein,  1974;  Cardoso  and  Faletto,  1979).  Capitalist 
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development  in  currently  advanced  countries  and  underdevelopment 
elsewhere  are  the  result  of  the  same  process,  the  global  expansion  of 
capital.  Although  currently  advanced  countries  may  have  been 
undeveloped  at  one  time  they  were  never  underdeveloped  (Frank,  1972). 
Dependency  proponents  point  out  that  the  economies  of  currently 
advanced  countries,  in  their  own  developing  stages,  were  not 
responding  to  the  international  market  as  underdeveloped  countries  do. 
Furthermore,  currently  underdeveloped  countries  have  also  been 
dominated  by  external  elites,  unlike  most  advanced  states  (Chilcote 
and  Edelstein,  1974). 

The  dependency  approach  views  foreign  penetration,  whether  it  be 

political  or  economic,  as  the  source  of  underdevelopment  in  peripheral 
22 

countries.  According  to  proponents,  "the  most  significant  aspect  of 

the  colonial  heritage  is  not  a system  of  values  or  cultural 

orientations,  but  economies  shaped  by  the  needs  of  the  center  of  the 

expanding  system"  (Chilcote  and  Edelstein,  1974,  p.  27,  emphasis 

added).  Political  independence  has  meant  little  in  terms  of  removal 

from  foreign  penetration.  In  fact,  it  has  been  remarked  that 

Though  the  United  States  has  replaced  Great  Britain  as  the 
metropolis  and  though  Latin  American  imports  now  include 
producers'  goods  to  supply  manufacturers  of  consumer  goods 
within  Latin  America,  dependency  has  not  changed.  In  fact, 
it  has  deepened  through  greater  foreign  corporate, 
governmental  and  foundation  penetration  of  banking, 
manufacturing,  retailing,  communications,  advertising  and 
education.  (1974,  p.  27) 

At  the  same  time,  the  unequal  exchange  exposed  by  the  ECLA  school 
between  producers  of  raw  materials  and  the  producers  of  manufactured 
goods  leaves  underdeveloped  countries  at  a double  disadvantage  in 
their  attempts  to  develop. 
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Although  there  are  many  definitions  of  dependency  and  many 

different  interpretations  of  dependency  theory,  J a generally  accepted 

definition  can  be  gleaned  from  the  following: 

By  dependence  we  mean  a situation  in  which  the  economy  of 
certain  countries  is  conditioned  by  the  development  and 
expansion  of  another  economy  to  which  the  former  is 
subjected.  The  relation  of  interdependence  between  two  or 
more  economies,  and  between  these  and  world  trade,  assumes 
the  form  of  dependence  when  some  countries  (the  dominant 
ones)  can  expand  and  can  be  self-sustaining,  while  other 
countries  (the  dependent  ones)  can  do  this  only  as  a 
reflection  of  that  expansion,  which  can  have  either  a 
positive  or  a negative  effect  on  their  immediate 
development.  (Dos  Santos,  1970,  p.  231,  cited  in  Chilcote 
and  Edelstein,  1974,  p.  26) 

Certain  proponents  of  the  dependency  approach  have  argued  that 
in  addition  to  the  concept  of  underdevelopment,  one  must  include 
the  concept  of  the  periphery  in  order  to  describe  dependency 
properly: 

The  idea  of  dependence  refers  to  the  degree  of  diversi- 
fication of  the  production  system  without  emphasizing  the 
patterns  of  control  of  deicions  on  production  and 
consumption,  whether  internal  (socialism,  capitalism,  etc.) 
or  external  (colonialism,  periphery  of  the  world  market, 
etc.).  The  ideas  of  "center"  and  "periphery"  stress  the 
functions  that  underdeveloped  economies  perform  in  the  world 
market,  but  overlook  the  socio-political  factors  involved  in 
the  situation  of  dependence.  (Cardoso  and  Faletto,  1979, 

p.  18) 

Dependency  theorists  also  generally  have  a definition  of  development 
that  differs  from  the  type  of  capitalist  development  that  occurred  in 
currently  advanced  countries.  In  their  eyes  development  cannot  be 
measured  by  per  capita  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  or  any  other 
indices  of  modernity.  For  them,  indicators  of  development  include 
economic  sovereignty  (including  local  accumulation),  self-sustaining 
economic  growth,  and  satisfaction  of  the  basic  needs  of  the  country's 
entire  population  (Chilcote  and  Edelstein,  1974). 
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It  is  not  merely  external  phenomena  that  subject  peripheral 
countries  to  underdevelopment,  however,  but  an  interaction  of  these 
external  phenomena  with  internal  factors.  According  to  the  dependency 
approach,  when  Latin  American  societies  were  incorporated  into  the 
international  economic  system,  the  expanded  market  for  commerce 
provided  by  center  countries  who  were  exchanging  manufactured  goods 
militated  against  the  development  of  a nationalist  manufacturing 
bourgeoisie  in  favor  of  the  "traditional"  agro-commercial  elite 
(Chilcote  and  Edelstein,  1974).  Although  production  changed  from  use 
value  to  exchange  value,  with  markets  located  abroad,  the  dominant 
elites  remained  essentially  the  same  as  before  incorporation  into  the 
world  market.  This  "conservatism  is  reinforced  by  the  opportunity  of 
landowners  to  make  a profit  by  using  the  traditional  system  to 
increase  exploitation  of  serfs  or  peasants"  (1974,  p.  32). 

Somewhat  in  the  same  fashion  as  world-systems  analysis, 
dependency  proponents  describe  these  underdeveloped  nations  as 
capitalist,  despite  the  absence  of  a national  capitalist  class. 
Chilcote  and  Edelstein  explain  this  seeming  paradox  by  noting  that, 
"while  capitalist  society  cannot  exist  without  a manufacturing 
bourgeoisie,  this  class  need  not  be  part  of  that  system"  (1974,  p. 

34).  Also  similar  to  the  world-systems  approach  is  the  view  of 
dependency  proponents  that,  "the  two  types  of  nations,  one  dominated 
by  a manufacturing  bourgeoisie  and  the  other  by  an  agro-commercial 
bourgeoisie  which  responds  to  the  demands  of  the  more  developed  nation, 
constitute  a single  system"  (1974,  p.  34,  emphasis  added). 

Over  time,  underdevelopment  has  deepened,  since  "the  spread  of 
commercial  capitalism  destroyed  the  existing  manufacturing  in  the 
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colonies  and  prevented  the  rise  of  competition  with  imported  goods" 
(Chilcote  and  Edelstein,  1974,  p.  39).  Nevertheless,  the  "rise  of 
commercialism  was  followed  by  industrialization  in  many  parts  of  Latin 
America,"  headed  by  a "new  manufacturing  bourgeoisie,"  often  very 
nationalistic  in  its  ideology  (1974,  p.  51).  Yet,  according  to  most 
dependency  proponents,  in  the  long  run,  this  "national"  bourgeoisie 
"has  chosen  to  play  a secondary  role  in  the  ruling  class  which 
dominates  national  society  and  is  held  captive  to  the  network  of 
imperalism"  (1974,  p.  56).  The  bourgeoisie  has  made  this  choice 
mainly  because  if  it  were  to  break  its  alliance  with  traditional 
elites  and  with  international  capital,  "it  would  probably  be 
eliminated  as  a class"  (1974,  p.  57). One  sees  then  a transnational 
link  among  groups  within  different  countries,  which  must  be 
acknowledged  in  the  analysis  of  underdevelopment.  Cardoso  and  Faletto 
note  that, 

links  of  economic  dependency  imply  a relationship  between 
local  and  external  classes,  states  and  enterprises,  the 
analyses  of  local  social  and  political  groups  must  include 
the  connections  with  international  partners.  . . . [W]hat 
happens  internally  in  a dependent  country  cannot  be  fully 
explained  without  taking  into  consideration  the  links  that 
internal  social  groups  have  with  external  ones.  (1979, 

pp.  21-22) 

Dependency  proponents  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
"recent  expansion  and  penetration  of  multinational  enterprise" 
throughout  the  world  and  the  shifting  character  of  multinational 
investment  from  agriculture  to  "manufacturing,  banking  and  retailing" 
(Cardoso  and  Faletto,  1979,  p.  60).  They  also  note  that  "growth 
[based  on  multinational  development]  has  not  'trickled  down'  to  the 
masses.  . . . The  industrial  bourgeoisie  has  been  transformed  into  an 
agent  of  foreign  capital,  playing  a functional  role  similar  to  that  of 
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the  agro  commercial  elites  which  it  has  joined  or  defeated"  (Cardoso 
and  Faletto,  1979,  p.  60). 

The  dependency  approach  often  analyzes 

the  potential  for  social  change  in  those  countries  . . . 
largely  in  terms  of  roles  played  by  key  social  actors,  most 
notably  transnational  corporations,  the  state,  the  national 
private  business  sector,  and  urban  and  rural  labor.  The 
road  to  development  usually  suggested  implicitly  or 
explicitly,  by  the  dependency  approach  is  liberation  from 
external  control  and  from  the  internal  structure  of 
inequality  that  this  is  said  to  promote.  (Gereffi,  1983, 

p.  8) 

Yet  as  Chilcote  and  Edelstein  note,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 

that  domestic  capitalists  would  act  in  a manner  more  beneficial  to 

tne  Latin  American  masses  if  multinationals  permitted  them  greater 

opportunity  to  function"  (1974,  P.  62).  Instead,  the  "problem  is  the 

inability  of  dependent  capitalism  to  mobilize  and  direct  the  energies 

of  the  people  and  resources  of  Latin  America  to  meet  their  basic 

needs"  (1974,  p.  63).  Nor  is  this  likely  to  change  in  the  future: 

while  dependent  capitalism  does  not  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
majority  of  Latin  Americans,  the  system  does  tend  to  coopt 
many  groups,  operating  spontaneously  to  maintain  itself. 

The  bourgeoisie,  for  the  most  part  unable  to  compete,  is 
integrated  into  foreign  enterprise.  (1974,  p.  63) 

The  focus  of  the  dependency  approach  has  many  iiaplications  for 

the  methodology  employed  in  the  study  of  international  relations. 

According  to  Gereffi,  there  are  two  distinct  units  of  analysis:  the 

nation-state  and  social  classes  (1983);  "[b]oth  are  viewed  in  terms  of 

their  manifold  relationships  to  the  capitalist  world-system"  (1983, 

p.  12).  Analysis  is  primarily  structural  and  the  method  is  highly 

historical . 

The  analytical  cuts  made  in  dependency  research  are  of  two 
sorts:  At  the  world-system  level,  structurally  distinct 

periods  in  the  historical  transformation  of  global 
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capitalism  are  identified,  with  the  focus  on  the  nature  and 
strength  of  the  links  between  peripheral  and  central 
economies  and  at  the  national  level  various  historical  forms 
of  class  domination  of  the  productive  process  are 
highlighted  and  related  to  the  larger  scheme.  (1983, 
p.  12) 

Along  similar  lines,  James  Caporaso  highlights  the  difference 
between  what  he  calls  the  "dependence"  orientation  and  the 
"dependency"  orientation  and  the  implications  of  that  difference  for 
the  methods  employed  in  research.  Dependence  involves  "external 
reliance  on  other  actors"  while  dependency  involves  "the  process  of 
the  incorporation  of  less  developed  countries  into  the  global 
capitalist  system  and  the  'structural  distortions'  resulting 
therefrom"  (1978b,  p.  1).  Although  both  focus  on  the  inequalities  in 
relations  among  actors  and  the  "vulnerabilities  of  members  of  the 
global  system  resulting  from  these  unequal  relations,"  Caporaso  points 
out  correctly  that  they  proceed  from  different  paradigms  and  sets  of 
assumptions  (1978b,  p.  2).  Dependence  focuses  on  "individual  actors 
and  their  goals  and  . . . sees  power  in  decisional  terras.  The 
individual  actors  are  usually  internally  unified  states  which  confront 
the  external  environment  as  homogeneous  units”  (1978b,  p.  2).  This 
approach  probably  fits  better  into  what  we  have  described  as  the 
interdependence  approach,  among  those  proponents  who  recognize  the 
occurrence  of  asymmetrical,  unequal  inter-dependence.  On  the  other 
hand,  dependency 


seeks  to  explore  the  process  of  integration  of  the  periphery 
into  the  international  capitalist  system  and  to  assess  the 
developmental  implications  of  this  peripheral  capitalism. 

It  proceeds  from  a structuralist  paradigm  which  focuses  on 
class  structure  and  international  capital,  and  the  role  of 
the  state  in  shaping  and  managing  the  national,  foreign  and 
class  forces  that  propel  development  within  countries.  The 
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dependency  framework  . . . explicitly  rejects  the  unified 
state  as  an  actor  as  a useful  conceptual  building  block  of 
theory.  . . . Not  the  whole  country  but  a selected  portion 
of  it  is  integrated  into  the  international  economic  system 
in  a particular  way.  . . . Thus  in  an  important  way,  the 
global  system  is  not  decomposable  within  a structural 
view  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  according  to  the  liberal 
viewpoint.  . . . Dependency  theory,  therefore,  cannot 
be  easily  coupled  to  statistical  analysis.  (1978b, 

(P-  2) 

Caporaso  points  out  that  many  "dependency  assessments"  involve 

an  evaluation  of  the  ways  in  which  the  organization  of 
capitalism  at  the  global  level  "conditions,"  "shapes"  and 
"constrains"  the  domestic  economic  production  structures  and 
domestic  political  processes  and  the  ways  in  which  changes 
in  the  organization  of  capital  define  and  redefine  the 
possibilities  of  domestic  production  and  development. 

(1978b,  p.  3) 

Caporaso  also  remarks  that  the  dependency  approach  stresses  "both  the 
transnational  fusion  of  class  interests  and  the  systemic  structure  of 
the  international  economic  system";  that  is,  it  is  simultaneously 
transnational  and  international  (1978a,  p.  41). 

In  its  rejection  of  modernization  theory  in  favor  of  a more 
structural  approach,  dependency  has  taken  a major  leap  forward  in  the 
study  of  international  relations  in  general  and  of  underdevelopment 
specifically.  Its  emphasis  on  multilevel  analysis  and  relations  among 
various  types  of  actors  has  also  moved  theories  of  underdevelopment 
ahead,  as  has  its  perception  of  states  as  non-unified  actors.  And  far 
more  than  the  other  approaches  examined  earlier,  the  dependency 
approach  has  noted  the  special  case  of  the  masses  through  its 
appreciation  of  differential  impact  of  state  action  on  different 
classes  and  its  definition  of  development  to  include  the  basic  needs 


of  the  nation's  entire  population. 
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Still,  there  are  numerous  problems  with  the  dependency  approach, 
especially  with  respect  to  this  particular  study.  First,  it  is  too 
oriented  toward  the  national  level,  or  rather  the  impact  of  the 
international  level  on  the  national  level.  Little  is  said  about  the 
direct  impact  of  the  international  level  on  microprocesses, 
particularly  the  labor  process.  Instead,  everything  is  filtered 
through  the  nation-state,  leading  to  the  inference  drawn  by  at  least 
some  dependency  proponents  that  autonomous  national  control  would 
solve  the  problems  of  underdevelopment,  breaking  down  the  barriers  to 
development  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  population . Therefore, 
development  is  equivalent  to  autonomy  which  is  equivalent  to 
independence.  At  the  same  time,  while  not  emphasizing  the  process  of 
exchange  to  the  same  extent  that  world-systems  analysts  do,  the 
dependency  approach  does,  for  the  most  part,  see  an  unchanging 
international  division  of  labor  drawn  along  the  lines  of  the  classical 
international  division  of  labor. 

Another  problem  with  the  use  of  the  dependency  approach  for  this 
study  is  that  although  it  does  focus  on  the  concept  of  class,  it  is 
most  interested  in  the  dominant  classes  that  make  up  the  ruling  elite 
at  the  expense  of  analysis  of  the  dominated  classes  and  the  direct 
impact  of  processes  at  the  international  level  on  the  subordinate 
classes.  In  addition,  the  focus  is  on  national  classes  rather  than  on 
the  "world  bourgeoisie"  and  the  "world  proletariat."  Classes  appear 
to  be  nationally  bounded  regardless  of  whether  one  is  speaking  of  them 
as  subjective  or  objective,  although  the  approach  does  push  forward 
the  idea  that  there  are  international/ transnational  links  among  these 
nationally  bounded  classes. 
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Final  ly,  the  dependency  approach  places  too  much  emphasis  on 
traditional  elites  and  "foreign  penetration."  Often  analyses 
underestimate  the  strength  of  the  national  industrial  bourgeisie. 
Others  acknowledge  the  national  bourgeoisie's  new  importance  but  view 
it  as  an  "agent  of  foreign  capital."  Such  a viewpoint  cannot  account 
for  the  fact  that  now  often  the  national  industrial  bourgeoisie  will 
maintain  a separate  identity  from  foreign  capital  and  still  become 
"internationalized"  through  competition  with  transnational  capital. 

It  is  not  an  "agent  of  foreign  capital,"  yet  it  is  internationalized 
and  has  much  the  same  impact  as  if  it  were  such  an  agent. 
Paradoxically,  neither  does  the  dependency  approach  go  far  enough  in 
its  analysis  of  foreign  penetration.  For  instance,  according  to 
Osvaldo  Sunkel , the  characteristic  pattern  of  expansion  of  capitalists 
is 

first  they  export  their  finished  products;  then  they, 
establish  sales  organizations  abroad;  then  they  proceed  to 
allow  foreign  producers  to  use  their  licenses  and  patents  to 
manufacture  the  product  locally;  finally  they  buy  off  the 
local  producer  and  establish  a partially  or  wholly  owned 
subsidiary.  (1972,  p.  521,  cited  in  Chilcote  and  Edelstein, 

1974,  p.  61) 

A new  phase  needs  to  be  added,  that  of  non-equity  participation  by 
transnational  and  national  capital  (e.g.,  contract  production)  and  the 
internationalization  of  domestic  production  processes. 

Still,  much  of  this  criticism  of  the  dependency  approach  has  been 
dealing  with  "straw  men,"  since  for  the  most  part,  tne  dependency 
approach  was  meant  to  apply  to  Latin  America  specifically,  and  much 

of  it  was  dealing  with  a time  before  the  new  wave  of  change 
26 


occurred . 
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Many  of  the  problems  listed  above  have  already  been  addressed  by 

a branch  of  dependency  proponents  who  examine  the  phenomenon  of 

"associated-dependent  development"  (see  for  example,  Cardoso,  1973; 

Cardoso  and  Faletto,  1974;  Moran,  1974;  Evans,  1979;  Gereffi,  1983). 

This  branch  stipulates  that  contrary  to  the  "development  of 

underdevelopment"  position,  capitalist  development  is  not  only 

possible  in  underdeveloped  countries  but  is  actually  occurring  in 

some  instances.  As  Gereffi  defines  it: 

"Dependent  development”  is  a special  instance  of  dependency 
that  refers  to  cases  where  capital  accumulation  and 
diversified  industrialization  are  occurring  in  a peripheral 
country,  despite  the  fact  that  this  economic  growth  is 
externally  conditioned  in  significant  ways.  (1983,  p.  8) 

Proponents  of  this  thesis  explain  the  recent  development  of  certain 

underdeveloped  countries  as  a result  of  new  changes  in  international 

capitalism,  such  that  there  is 

increased  interdependence  in  production  activities  at  the 
international  level  and  ...  a modification  in  the  patterns 
of  dependence  that  limit  developmental  policy  in  the 
peripheral  countries  of  the  international  capitalist 
system.  (Chilcote,  1981,  p.  304,  citing  Cardoso,  1973) 

In  several  of  the  larger  underdeveloped  countries  after  World  War  II, 

transnational  manufacturing  corporations  made  large  investments,  in 

expectation  of  producing  for  local  consumption.  Moreover,  investment 

in  several  underdeveloped  countries  has  shifted  from  raw  materials  and 

primary  products  to  industry  (Cardoso  in  Gereffi,  1983;  Cardoso  in 

Chilcote,  1981),  as  have  exports  from  many  "newly  industrializing 

countries . " 

Under  this  new  situation,  the  dominant  classes  in  many 
underdeveloped  countries  are  likely  either  to  shift  in  composition 
and/or  to  become  more  inclusive  (Cardoso  and  Faletto,  1979;  Evans, 
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1979).  In  addition,  according  to  Evans,  an  alliance  between 

transnational  corporations  operating  in  the  countries,  the  state 

(usually  in  the  form  of  state  enterprises),  and  national  private 

business  will  spring  up,  at  least  in  those  societies  experiencing 

associated-dependent  development.  Although  the  transnational 

corporations  and  the  state  are  the  stronger  partners,  the  strength  of 

national  private  capital  has  been  surprising,  especially  in  light  of 

expectations  generated  by  the  original  dependency  approach  (Evans, 

1979).  National  private  business  can  be  split  into  two  types  whose 

interests  often  vary:  an  elite  incorporated  into  international 

capitalist  relations  and  the  other  group  which  is  neither  elite  nor 

incorporated.  The  incorporated  elite,  however,  cannot  be  assumed  to 

be  an  "agent  of  foreign  penetration."  Its  members  are  not  necessarily 

subordinate  to  transnational  capital;  instead, 

their  strategies  are  constrained  by  their  incorporation 
into  a set  of  relations  with  international  capital  in 
general.  They  must  "play  by  the  rules"  of  international 
capital  in  the  same  way  that  any  capitalist  must  play  by  the 
rules  deemed  appropriate  by  his  class.  (Evans,  1979,  p. 

282,  emphasis  added) 

Because  this  branch  of  the  dependency  approach  recognizes  the 

transformation  of  productive  activities  at  the  international  level, 

some  of  its  proponents  also  recognize  "the  uneasy  tension  . . . over 

the  relative  importance  of  nation-states  and  social  classes"  and  the 

general  link  between  the  notion  of  dependency  and  the  territorial 

nation-state"  (Gereffi,  1983,  p.  35).  Cardoso,  for  example,  says, 

it  seems  at  some  places  that  I'm  pleading  for  national 
autonomy,  but  I'm  also  saying  that  the  nation  is  losing 
importance.  I'm  trying  to  demonstrate  that  the  trend  in  the 
structural  situation  of  the  world  economy  means  that  the 
least  important  frame  of  reference  may  be  the  nation.  Yet 
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how  far  can  we  go  with  the  idea  of  dependency  without  a 
nation?  (Cardoso  in  Kahl , 1976,  p.  178,  cited  in  Gereffi, 

1983,  p.  36) 

Finally,  the  dependent  development  branch  illustrates  the 

difficulty  in  using  a somewhat  nation-centric  approach  by  pointing  out 

that  the  process  of  dependent  development  is  likely  to  have 

differential  impacts  on  different  segments  of  internal  populations. 

Cardoso  points  out  that  the  process  will  benefit  those  classes 

associated  with  international  capital  leading  to  a "fragmentation  of 

interests  into  a structural  dualism  between  those  associated  with  the 

multinationals  and  those  marginalized  by  them”  (Chilcote,  1981,  p. 

303).  The  process  of  advanced  industrialization  is  not  likely  to 

satisfy  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  internal  population,  either 

in  terms  of  economic  equity,  jobs,  and  well  being  or  in  terms  of 

"political  freedoms  found  in  Western  democracies"  (Gereffi,  1983, 

pp.  34-35).  Evans  takes  an  even  stronger  position,  saying: 

Unfortunately,  the  bargaining  that  goes  into  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  triple  alliance  is  not 
simply  irrelevant  to  questions  of  welfare.  The  nature  of 
the  immediate  contradictions  within  the  triple  alliance  is 
such  as  to  exacerbate  the  exclusionary  side  of  dependent 
development.  (1979,  p.  288) 

So,  the  dependent  development  framework  does  recognize  and  treat 
many  of  the  problems  inherent  in  the  original  dependency  approach. 
Still,  a few  problems  remain.  First,  Cardoso's  discussion  of  a 
"structural  dualism  between  those  associated  with  multinational 
corporations  and  those  marginalized  by  them"  still  emphasizes  the  lack 
of  capabilities  on  the  part  of  national  entrepreneurs.  Dualism  is  a 
bit  too  simplistic,  in  that  it  does  not  take  into  account  those 
national  entrepreneurs  who  benefit  or  at  least  potentially  can  benefit 
from  the  new  internationalization  process  yet  who  are  not  associated 
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with  multinational  capital.  In  general  this  approach  places  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  advent  of  the  transnational  corporation  and  not  enough 
on  the  internationalization  of  the  labor  process. 

In  a similar  vein,  because  the  dependent  development  approach  is 
still  tied  to  the  idea  of  the  territorial  nation-state,  much  of  its 
analysis  deals  with  those  countries  which  are  undergoing  a process  of 
advanced  industrialization  (essentially  becoming  part  of  Wallerstein' s 
"semiperiphery,"  also  often  referred  to  as  the  Newly  Industrializing 
Countries  (NICs))  when  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  differential 
effects  of  the  new  internationalization  and  industrialization  on  the 
internal  populations  of  all  underdeveloped  countries  rather  than  only 
those  who  have  achieved  a certain  level  of  development.  Still,  of  all 
the  approaches  examined  here  so  far,  this  one  is  the  closest  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  this  study,  other  than  the  new  internationaliza- 
tion framework.  Also  it  makes  clear  that  one  must  look  at  the 
present  as  it  has  been  built  upon  the  past.  As  Cardoso  and  Faletto 
remark : 

Since  there  need  not  be  an  immediate  connection  between  the 
diversification  of  the  economic  system  and  the  formation  of 
autonomous  decision-making  centers,  analyses  should  define 
not  only  the  degree  of  economic  diversification  and  social 
differentiation  reached  by  countries  that  are  being 
integrated  into  the  world  market,  but  also  the  manner  in 
which  this  integration  was  achieved  historically.  (1979, 
p.  19,  emphasis  added) 

One  cannot  (or  at  least  should  not)  attempt  to  investigate  a new 
situation  after  a transformation  has  occurred  and  predict  its  effects 
without  looking  at  the  specific  historical  situation  of  the  particular 
entity  being  examined  and  how  that  specific  situation  may  interact 
with  the  present  one. 
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Conclusion 

This  discussion  of  four  major  waves  of  thought  in  the  study  of 
international  relations  highlights  the  shortcomings  of  the  four, 
especially  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  in  relation  to  the  new 
internationalization  framework.  At  the  same  time  it  points  out  how  at 
least  the  latter  three  schools  treated  here  have  borrowed  from  and 
built  upon  each  other,  as  the  new  internationalization  framework  has 
borrowed  from  and  built  upon  them.  The  interdependence  framework  is 
founded  on  the  realist  approach,  essentially  acknowledging  the 
latter's  validity  in  analyzing  earlier  patterns  in  international 
relations.  Although  interdependence  proponents  find  that  too  many 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  international  system  in  recent  decades  to 
justify  continued  use  of  the  realist  framework  in  most  cases,  they 
themselves,  like  the  realists,  tend  not  to  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  the  conditioning  of  past  and  present  structural  constraints  on 
present  configurations  in  world  politics. 

On  the  other  hand,  world-systems  analysts,  while  emphasizing 
global  economic  structures  and  historical  processes,  also  incorporate 
a good  deal  of  realist  thought  concerning  state  relations  into  their 
analysis.  Dependency  theory,  contrary  to  realism  or  interdependence, 
is  also  highly  historical  and  structural  in  its  approach  and  has 
contributed  heavily  to  world-systems  analysis. 

As  has  been  illustrated,  the  new  internationalization  framework, 
in  turn,  builds  on,  and  is  compatible  with,  at  least  some  aspects  of 
interdependence,  world-systems  analysis,  and  dependency.  It  adds 
major  points  to  these  previous  frameworks  though  which  allow  for  a 
precision  of  analysis  in  studying  food  systems  and  nutritional 
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adequacy  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  beyond  that 
offered  by  the  other  approaches.  Only  the  new  internationalization 
framework  permits  travel  across  the  levels  of  analysis  at  the  same 
time  that  it  combines  recognition  of  historically  specific 
circumstances,  particularly  structural  constraints  on  development, 
with  an  analysis  of  system  transformation. 


Notes 


There  is,  however,  a variant  of  the  realist  school  which 
examines  power  based  on  economic  coercion.  See  for  example, 

Robert  Gilpin  (1971). 

2 

See  for  example,  Hans  J.  Morgenthau  (1967). 

3 

Admittedly,  these  criticisms  all  fall  in  the  category  Kenneth 
Waltz  decries  as  error-laden.  He  posits  that  any  assumption  is  valid 
as  long  as  "the  theory  based  on  [it]  yields  a good  result"  (1975,  p. 
41).  Furthermore,  according  to  Waltz,  one  of  the  basic  elements  of 
realist  theory  is  that  "success  is  the  ultimate  test  of  policy"  (1975, 
p.  35).  Therefore,  criticisms  of  definitions  of  balance-of-power  and 
power  as  "after  the  fact"  are  outside  valid  boundaries. 

^See  Morton  Kaplan  (1964). 

\ 

^For  a discussion  of  the  utility  or  disutility  of  employing  food 
as  a weapon,  see  Emma  Rothschild  (1976). 

^For  example,  the  Japanese  controls  on  exports  of  automobiles  to 
the  United  States. 

^The  "transnationalization"  of  world  politics  refers  to  the 
increasing  importance  of  transnational  relations  which  are  defined  as 
transactions  across  national  borders  among  entities,  at  least  one  of 
which  is  not  an  official  representative  of  a national  government 
(Jones  and  Rosen,  1982).  In  this  study,  the  term  "internationaliza- 
tion" is  used  somewhat  more  broadly  to  refer  to  the  new  global  focus 
of  many  interactions  and  economic  decisions  at  all  levels: 
government-to-government , transnational,  national,  and  subnational. 

O 

In  this  section  we  use  the  term  multinational  corporation  to 
denote  both  multinational  and  transnational  corporations.  More 
specifically  though,  multinational  corporations  have  production  plants 
located  in  more  than  one  country.  The  parent  company  in  the  home 
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country  is  dominant  with  subsidiaries  subordinate.  Transnational 
corporations  also  have  production  plants  located  in  more  than  one 
country,  but  all  branches  are  "incorporated  into  an  overall  managerial 
effort."  The  corporation  is  integrated  on,  and  strategies  and  profit 
maximization  are  oriented  toward  a "regional  or  global  scale"  (Blake 
and  Walters,  1983,  pp.  92  and  93). 

o 

Of  course,  these  are  highly  controversial  statements  and  much 
has  been  written  on  the  opposing  side.  See,  for  example,  Roberto 
Campos  (1967). 

^See,  for  example,  Destler  (1978). 

^Also  economic  and  social. 

12 

A "tragedy  of  the  commons"  is  a situation  in  which  common  (or 
international)  interest  runs  counter  to  individual  (or  national) 
interest  and  short-term  individual  (or  national)  interest  and  short- 
term individual  (or  national)  interest;  yet  incentives  are  such  as  to 
encourage  pursuit  of  short-term  interests.  See  especially 
Garrett  Hardin  (1968). 

13 

Nation-centric  is  a somewhat  broader  term  than  state-centric, 
referring  to  the  national  society  as  a whole  and  not  just  the  state. 

^See  Chapter  II  of  this  study  for  a discussion  of  structural 
inequalities  and  the  ways  in  which  international-level  phenomena  can 
contribute  to  them. 

^See  the  following  section  of  this  chapter  for  a description  of 
the  dependency  approach. 

■^Note  that  this  definition  of  the  capitalist  mode  of  production 
differs  from  Marx's  definition. 

^In  this  aspect,  as  well  as  many  others,  the  world-system 
framework  builds  and  expands  on  foundation  work  done  by  dependency 
proponents  to  include  all  societies. 

1 8 

One  can  see  here  why  world-system  analysts  reject  the 
separation  of  the  international  system  into  an  international  economic 
system  and  an  international  political  system  for  functional  as  well  as 
normative  reasons.  The  two  interact  with  each  other  and  do  not  stand 
independently. 

19 

Although  this  view  owes  much  to  some  proponents  of  the 
dependency  approach,  in  some  ways  the  world-system  expands  on  this 
approach  by  looking  at  the  impact  of  capitalism  on  the  entire  world- 
system. 
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?0 

It  is  true  that  at  least  some  world-systems  analysts  might  even 
acknowledge  much  of  what  new  internationalization  analysts  call 
qualitative  change  as  something  they  call  an  "upward  trend"  (see,  for 
example,  Chase-Dunn  and  Rubinson,  1977). 

91 

This  is  often  referred  to  as  the  ECLA  school  of  thought,  since 
Raul  Prebisch,  one  of  its  major  proponents  was  associated  with  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  on  Latin  America. 

o 2 

Note  how  this  contradicts  conventional  wisdom  advocating 
foreign  aid,  foreign  trade,  and  foreign  investment  as  the  means  to 
development  (Jones  and  Rosen,  1982). 

2 ^ 

See  Ronald  Chilcote  (1981)  for  a delineation  of  the  various 
interpretations  under  the  umbrella  of  dependency  "theory." 

“^See  Peter  Evans  (1979)  for  an  analysis  of  the  "triple  alliance 
of  state  capital,  multinational  corporations  and  national 
entrepreneurs . " 

n c 

It  is  true  though  that  some  proponents  (e.g.  Cardoso  and 
Faletto,  1979)  acknowledge  that  although  necessary,  domestic  control 
is  not  sufficient  for  true  development. 

9 c 

^There  are  some  interesting  variations  on  dependency  theory  that 
have  been  put  forward  though.  From  the  perspective  of  this  study,  the 
most  interesting  has  been  George  Beckford's  (1972b)  analysis  of 
plantation  economies,  especially  applicable  to  a study  of  the 
Caribbean  region  and  agriculture  in  particular.  Beckford  argues  that 
the  plantation  influence  contributes  to  the  persistence  of 
underdevelopment  through  external  relations  and  through  its  effects 
on  internal  patterns  as  well.  Furthermore,  "in  addition  to  the 
general  problem  of  export  dependence,  special  problems  of  development 
derive  from  the  special  character  of  the  production  function"  (1972b, 
p.  52). 

Beckford  argues  in  particular  against  "two-sector"  economic 
models  of  development,  which  see  underdeveloped  economies  as 
containing  a "modern"  sector,  in  this  case  the  plantation  sector,  in 
which  development  can  take  place  and  a "traditional"  sector,  where 
growth  does  not  occur.  According  to  this  model,  the  solution  to 
underdevelopment  is  to  move  resources,  especially  labor,  from  the 
traditional  sector  to  the  modern  sector.  Some  of  these  models  assume 
an  unlimited,  that  is  perfectly  elastic,  supply  of  labor  from  the 
traditional  sector  at  subsistence  wages  (see  especially  W.  Arthur 
Lewis,  1954).  In  essence  this  model  is  very  similar  to  the  diffusion 
model  made  popular  by  modernization  theorists.  Beckford,  like  many 
dependency  proponents,  questions  the  utility  of  this  model, 
particularly  its  reliance  on  the  modern  plantation  sector  to  develop  a 
society,  demonstrating  that  economic  growth  of  the  plantation  sector 
tends  to  "dynamize  development  elsewhere  than  in  the  plantation 
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economies"  and  noting  the  shortage  of  labor  for  plantation  work  (1972b, 
p.  50).  Criticisms  of  Beckford's  approach  follow  the  lines  of 
criticism  of  the  dependency  approach  in  general. 


CHAPTER  IV 


HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CARIBBEAN  FOOD  SYSTEMS 


The  history  of  Caribbean  food  systems  is  a subset  of  the  history 
of  Caribbean  economies,  particularly  Caribbean  agricultural  economies. 
To  understand  these  food  systems,  one  must  study  both  the  impact  of 
international  political  economy  on  the  region  and  the  specific 
institutional  settings  of  particular  agricultural  systems  (as  well  as 
their  impact  on  national  societies).  Both  have  had  a major  influence 
on  the  historical  development  of  the  food  systems.  This  chapter 
outlines  these  themes  and  their  impact  on  the  food  systems  of  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Keeping  the  general  history  of 
the  new  internationalization  process  in  mind,  the  chapter  follows 
these  food  systems  from  mercantile  influence  through  industrial 
capitalism  to  monopoly  capitalism,  from  pre- emancipation  through  post- 
emancipation to  corporate  involvement,  and  finally  to  changes  in  that 
corporate  involvement. 

Position  of  the  Caribbean  in  the  International  System 

Politically,  all  three  of  the  countries  whose  food  systems  this 
study  treats  became  Spanish  colonies  in  the  1490s.  Of  the  three, 
Jamaica  was  the  first  to  leave  the  Spanish  fold,  becoming  a British 
possession  in  practice  in  the  mid-1650s  and  officially  in  the  1670s, 
and  remaining  British  until  it  became  independent  in  1962.  Initially, 
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Jamaica  had  its  own  assembly  but  in  1865,  following  the  Mo rant  Bay 
rebellion,  it  became  a Crown  Colony  ruled  directly  by  Britain. 
Trinidad,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  at  least  nominally  Spanish 
(despite  being  settled  by  many  different  nationalities)  until  1797 
when  it  was  handed  over  to  the  British,  to  whom  it  belonged  until  it 
attained  independence  in  1962.  Relative  to  the  political  histories  of 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  the  Dominican  Republic's  is  somewhat  unusual. 
Beginning  as  a Spanish  viceroyalty  dedicated  to  raining  gold  and 
silver,  the  island  of  Hispaniola  was  virtually  abandoned  by  the  mid- 
1500s,  after  it  had  become  apparent  that  little  mineral  wealth  existed 
(Wiarda,  1969;  Spitzer,  1972).  In  1697,  Spain  ceded  the  western  third 
of  Hispaniola  (now  Haiti)  to  France.  Despite  a small  resurgence  of 
prosperity  in  plantation  agriculture  on  the  island  in  the  1700s,  Spain 
ceded  what  remained  of  its  part  of  the  island  (known  as  Santo  Domingo) 
to  France  in  1795.  Soon  afterward,  though,  Haiti  rebelled 
successfully  against  France  and  in  1805  invaded  Santo  Domingo.  Four 
years  later  Spain  was  once  again  put  in  control  of  Santo  Domingo  (at 
this  time  referred  to  as  Spanish  Haiti),  but  gave  the  area  its 
independence  in  1821.  Nine  weeks  later,  however,  the  (French- 
speaking)  Haitians  again  invaded,  occupying  the  region  until  1844. 

From  that  time  until  the  early  twentieth  century,  except  for  a brief 
spell  of  Spanish  control  from  1861  to  1865,  Santo  Domingo  was 
"independent."  Despite  that  nominal  independence,  Santo  Domingo 
relinquished  control  of  its  customs  house  to  the  United  States,  semi- 
officially in  1905  and  officially  in  1907.  Then,  from  1916  to  1924, 
American  military  forces  occupied  the  country.  Since  that  time,  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  remained  relatively  independent. 
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Since  the  earliest  days  of  Spanish  colonization  of  the  Caribbean, 
the  region's  economies  have  been  "internationalized."  They  were 
integrated  into  the  international  system  not  in  their  own  right, 
however,  but  as  extensions  of  their  European  metropoles.  Initially, 
Spain  had  expected  to  extract  mineral  wealth  from  the  islands,  but 
soon  discovered  that  ores  did  not  exist  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
justify  continued  exploitation.  Consequently,  the  majority  of 
Caribbean  islands  fulfilled  the  metropolitan  interest  and 
simultaneously  contributed  to  mercantile  expansion  by  producing 
tropical  agricultural  crops — notably  tobacco,  coffee,  cacao,  and 
especially  sugar.  They  did  so  first  with  native  labor,  but  after  its 
rapid  decimation,  with  African  slave  labor.  The  tendency  to  use 
Caribbean  territories  for  metropolitan  interest  to  the  neglect  of 
domestic  considerations  became  even  more  pronounced  as  the  plantation 
system  became  more  ensconced  in  the  region  and  as  new  metropoles  that 
served  mercantile  interest  and  expansion  more  thoroughly  took  over 
heretofore  Spanish  territories. 

The  impact  of  the  Caribbean's  specific  pattern  of  insertion  into 

the  international  system  supports  the  position  that,  rather  than 

merely  being  left  behind  as  currently  advanced  nations  "took  off," 

less-developed  regions  contributed  to  the  development  of  advanced 

countries  while  becoming  "underdeveloped"  themselves.  That  is,  one 

region  benefited  at  the  expense  of  others,  although  certain 

individuals  in  both  developing  and  underdeveloping  regions  benefited 

from  the  process.  One  source  points  out  that 

as  west  European  economic  development  brought  social 
differentiation,  mobility,  and  greater  personal  freedom  to 
peasant  proprietors  and  urban  and  rural  wage  laborers,  in 
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peripheral  areas  of  the  west  European  economy  labor  became 
more  ’'unfree. . . The  Negro  was  transplanted  bodily  from 
an  African  subsistence  economy  to  a peripheral  area  of 
export  agriculture.  Loss  of  personal  freedom,  then,  had 
become  by  1700  a part  of  the  colonial  heritage.  This  was 
part  of  Africa's  and  Latin  America's  contribution  to  the 
development  of  liberty  in  Western  Europe.  (Stein  and  Stein, 

1970,  pp.  43-44) 

Another  remarks, 

while  the  frontier  paid  the  highest  cash  wages  ...  at  the 
same  time  it  had  the  advantage  of  the  cheapest  labor,  Indian 
labor,  slave  labor,  and  family  labor!  With  all  this  labor 
force  working  for  next  to  nothing  on  the  vast  resources  of 
the  frontier,  it  is  no  wonder  that  wealth  accumulated  in 
Europe  and  grew  in  the  hands  of  those  who  knew  how  to  manage 
it.  (Webb,  1951,  p.  188) 

Once  colonization  occurred,  there  was  never  any  real  question 
that  the  Caribbean  region  was  to  be  used  to  benefit  metropolitan 
interest  with  little  if  any  consideration  of  domestic  needs.  For  the 
most  part  this  metropolitan  interest  reflected  mercantile  interest  and 
to  a large  extent  colonization  efforts  were  an  outgrowth  of  mercantile 
expansion  (Frank,  1967;  Wolf,  1982).  Merchant  interest  and  "state" 
interest  were  mutually  dependent  and  yet  competitive  (Wolf,  1982). 
Although  the  islands  were  initially  expected  to  augment  Spain's 
mineral  wealth  and  to  protect  mainland  colonies  where  minerals  were 
being  extracted,  even  Spanish  colonization  efforts  and  production 
patterns  in  the  region  were  soon  determined  somewhat  by  mercantile 
interests.  Merchants  operating  in  the  region  under  Spanish  rule  often 
were  not  Spanish  themselves,  however,  but  British,  French,  and  most 
importantly,  Dutch.  It  was  Dutch  merchants,  earlier  based  in 
Portuguese  Northeast  Brazil,  who  brought  the  technology  and  the  means 
necessary  to  establish  the  plantation  organization  of  production  in 
the  Caribbean.  They  did  not,  however,  bring  it  to  Spanish  colonies 


but  to  British  colonies.  Under  British  rule,  and  having  adopted  the 
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plantation  organization  of  production,  certain  islands  in  the  region 
were  used  even  more  intensively  to  benefit  metropolitan  interest  at 
even  greater  neglect  of  domestic  considerations. 

In  its  purest  form,  the  plantation  system  involved  extreme 
specialization  of  production  on  large  estates  using  slave  labor  and 
was  very  much  oriented  toward  the  metropole,  as  opposed  to  hacienda 
production  on  the  Hispanic  mainland  which  was  not  (Stein  and  Stein, 
1970).  The  plantation  was  not  a capitalist  enterprise  as  such 
although  it  did  involve  a step  in  that  direction.-*-  It  was  the 
dominant  unit  of  production  and  was  self-sufficient  socially  and 
economically  (except  for  imports  from  the  metropole)  (Beckford,  1975; 
Wolf,  1982).  Slaves  provided  the  labor  power,  both  in  growing  the 
crop  and  in  light  manufacturing  of  that  crop  if  necessary,  as  in  the 
case  of  sugar  (Beckford,  1975).  The  crops  and  minimally  processed 
foods  were  then  sold  by  the  planters  on  consignment  to  metropolitan 
merchant-bankers,  or  "factors,"  for  sale  in  the  metropole  (Beckford, 
1975).  For  the  exclusive  rights  to  that  year's  output,  the  factor 
either  provided  the  plantation  with  its  imported  supplies  directly  or 
granted  the  planter  credit  to  obtain  them  elsewhere  (Eisner,  1961). 

In  addition,  the  factor  provided  ships  at  the  proper  time,  advanced 
the  duties  payable  on  the  produce,  and  sold  the  produce  in  the 
metropole  (Eisner,  1961).  Under  these  arrangements  the  planters  could 
"supplement  the  capital  stock  which  the  plantation  could  build  from 
its  own  resources"  (Beckford,  1975,  p.  80).  The  planters  paid  the 
slaves  in  kind  with  clothing  and  imported  food.  In  such  a manner, 
foreign  capital  provided  invaluable  services  to  Caribbean  planters  and 
in  that  way  was  very  much  linked  to  production  under  the  plantation 
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system.  It  was  not,  however,  directly  involved  in  the  organization  of 
that  production.  Following  Barkin's  argument,  foreign  capital  had  not 
yet  achieved  the  level  of  capital  accumulation  at  which  it  was 
necessary  to  organize  production  directly  in  the  Caribbean. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  three  countries  under  study  and  examine 
how  their  specific  histories  relate  to  this  more  general  one. 

Pre-Emancipation  Organization  of  Production  in  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  the  Dominican  Republic 


Spanish  Rule 

Although  all  three  colonies  were  oriented  toward  plantation 
production  under  the  Spanish,  the  hegemony  of  the  plantations  and  the 
planters,  particularly  those  who  produced  sugar,  was  not  especially 
intense  during  the  Spanish  colonial  period.  In  Jamaica,  Spain  grew 
sugar  from  the  early  1500s,  but  most  of  it  was  sold  locally  rather 
than  exported  due  to  a lack  of  ocean  shipping  (Mays,  1979).  Tobacco, 
grown  on  small  farms,  was  a more  important  product  until  1639  when  the 
European  market  was  glutted  (Wolf,  1982).  The  sugar  industry  expanded 
throughout  the  1500s  though,  although  obtaining  sufficient  slave  labor 
was  a continual  problem  since  the  Pope  had  limited  trade  with  Africa 
to  the  Portuguese.  Still,  British  traders  and  pirates  supplied  Jamaica 
with  slaves  as  best  they  could  (Mays,  1979). 

Trinidad  too  began  with  less  emphasis  on  sugar.  As  with  Jamaica, 
a major  problem  in  Spanish  Trinidad  was  a lack  of  sufficient  labor. 
Cacao  plantations,  initially  begun  by  Spanish  missions  and  worked 
first  by  Indian,  then  African,  slave  labor,  seemed  to  have  the 
greatest  success,  although  the  production  and  export  of  sugar,  indigo, 
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and  maize  were  also  important.  In  1727,  however,  the  success  of  cacao 
collapsed  due  to  a disease  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  total  loss 
of  cacao  production.  Those  Spaniards  who  could  leave  did  so;  those 
who  could  not  were  forced  by  circumstances  into  small  farming  (Borde, 
1883).  The  plantation  system  was  not  very  thoroughly  ensconced  there 
at  this  time. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  original 
expectations  were  that  the  colony  would  provide  mineral  rather  than 
agricultural  wealth,  but  when  this  proved  unsuccessful,  agriculture 
did  become  predominant.  The  center  of  the  island  was  occupied  by 
woodlands  and  grazing  land  while  sugar,  cotton,  and  cacao  estates 
were  located  in  scattered  coastal  regions  (Fagg,  1965).  In  fact,  it 
was  here  that  some  of  the  first  sugar  estates  appeared  in  the  region, 
even  before  1530.  They  did  not,  however,  "become  large-scale 
sustained  exporters  to  Europe"  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century 
(Stein  and  Stein,  1970,  p.  41). 

"Santo  Domingo"  remained  the  "most  obscure  and  backward  of  the 
Spanish  colonies"  (Logan,  1968,  p.  31).  As  late  as  the  turn  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  were  "only  22  small  [sugar]  mills  in 
operation  in  the  colony,  employing  but  600  slaves”  (Rodman,  1964, 
p.  27).  Production  of  sugar,  cotton,  cacao,  and  some  tobacco  took 
place  on  self-contained  latifundia  and  was  "almost  entirely  for 
domestic  consumption"  (Rodman,  1964,  p.  28).  In  addition,  small- 
holders also  produced  tobacco  through  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  The  "sole  commercial  export  of  Spanish  Hispaniola"  was 
"beef  from  the  interior,"  making  the  cattle  business  especially 
important  (Rodman,  1964,  p.  28). 
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Under  the  Haitian  occupation  of  1821  to  1844,  slavery  was 
abolished  but  was  replaced  with  a system  of  forced  labor  that  left  the 
organization  of  production  little  changed  (Spitzer,  1972).  On  the 
other  hand,  subsistence  agriculture  was  more  constant  and  important 
than  in  Jamaica  or  Trinidad.  Unlike  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  the 
Dominican  Republic  never  underwent  British  rule,  and  its  pattern  of 
domestically  oriented  latif undia  and  subsistence  production,  with  beef 
the  major  export,  remained  relatively  constant  until  near  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Although  there  was  some  "economic  penetration 
by  outsiders"  earlier,  it  was  the  "introduction  of  steam  sugar  mills 
in  1870"  that  changed  Dominican  production  to  patterns  resembling 
those  of  today  (Knight,  1928,  p.  129).  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  however, 
underwent  adjustments  in  the  organization  of  production  well  before 
the  Dominican  Republic  by  virtue  of  their  experience  as  British 
colonies . 

Jamaica  and  Trinidad  Under  British  Rule 

As  mercantile  interests  became  more  powerful  in  Britain  and  more 
interested  in  expanding  into  the  Caribbean  region,  Britain  gradually 
wrested  more  and  more  islands,  including  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  from 
the  Spanish.  For  the  islands  which  eventually  became  British  there 
were  changes  both  in  the  local  organization  of  production  and  in  the 
colonies'  relationship  to  the  international  economy. 

Jamaica . With  the  advent  of  British  control,  Jamaica  began  the 
transition  to  sugar  plantation  specialization.  The  Portuguese  had 
forged  the  "prototype  of  plantation  export  agriculture  in  America"  in 
Northeast  Brazil  (Stein  and  Stein,  1970)  although  the  merchants 
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involved  were  for  the  most  part  Dutch  rather  than  Portuguese.  In  the 
1640s,  the  Dutch  introduced  the  Brazilian  sugar  plantation  system  to 
British  Barbados  and  from  there  to  Jamaica  after  the  British  seized 
the  island  (Wolf,  1982).  The  conversion  of  Jamaica  to  a sugar  island 
was  not  immediate  upon  British  control  of  the  territory,  however. 
Invading  British  soldiers  had  been  given  land  to  become  small  farmers. 
Employing  slave  labor,  they  produced  sugar,  cacao,  indigo,  and  pepper 
(Mays,  1979).  By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  though,  the 
success  of  the  small  farmers  was  reversed  by  a series  of  natural 
disasters,  including  a disease  that  destroyed  cacao  plantings,  a 
hurricane,  an  earthquake,  and  a cholera  epidemic.  In  addition,  in 
1692,  the  French  plundered  the  northern  and  western  coasts,  removing 
over  a thousand  slaves  (Mays,  1979)  and  contributing  to  sharper  labor 
shortages.  As  a result  of  all  these  misfortunes  the  majority  of  small 
farmers  were  forced  to  sell  their  farms  and  slaves  to  "wealthier 
farmers  or  English  investors,"  resulting  in  a concentration  of  land 
ownership  on  the  island  (Mays,  1979,  p.  12).  The  larger  sugar 
plantations  began  to  develop,  rapidly  resulting  in  an  essentially 
monoculture  plantation  economy  based  on  sugar  and  supplied  with  cheap 
slave  labor  (Mays,  1979).  Because  sugar  production  generated  the 
greatest  profits  and  required  more  labor  than  did  other  crops,  sugar 
plantations  turned  most  of  the  flat  land  of  Jamaica  into  sugar  fields 
and  increased  the  importation  of  slaves  to  the  island  substantially. 
According  to  Jeb  Mays,  "a  medium-sized  sugar  plantation  required  500- 
600  acres,  200  slaves  and  175  head  of  cattle  to  be  successful"  (Mays, 
1979,  p.  13).  This  shift  from  small  farmholding  to  concentrated 
ownership  of  largeholdings  brought  with  it  a subtle  change  in  the 
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composition  of  ownership  toward  absentee  owners.  According  to  one 
historian,  "approximately  one-sixth  of  the  Jamaican  proprietors  in 
1774  were  absentee  . . . and  these  one-sixth  . . . owned  most  of  the 
property  and  slaves  in  the  island"  (Edward  Long,  1973,  p.  271,  cited 
in  Mays,  1979,  p.  16). 

From  the  late  1600s  to  the  mid-1700s,  Caribbean  sugar  colonies 
including  Jamaica  were  tremendously  important  to  Britain;  one  source 
estimates  that  approximately  eighty  percent  of  British  incomes  derived 
from  overseas  came  from  the  West  Indies  (Wolf,  1982).  As  long  as  this 
remained  the  case,  the  British  government  had  a substantial  incentive 
to  support  the  Caribbean  sugar  "plantocracy's"  interest  and  did  so. 
Beginning  in  the  1750s,  however.  West  Indian  sugar  production 
underwent  a gradual  and  continuing  decline.  This  decline  became 
particularly  pointed  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  which 
broke  the  British  sugar  monopoly  (Mays,  1979).  By  1791,  "out  of  every 
100  plantations  in  Jamaica,  23  were  sold,  12  were  in  receivership,  and 
seven  were  abandoned"  (Pitman,  1931,  cited  in  Mays,  1979,  p.  17). 
Jamaica  and  the  other  British  West  Indian  sugar  islands  were  no  longer 
dominant  in  the  sugar  trade.  At  first,  Haitian  sugar  was  the  prime 
competitor  with  British  colonial  producers,  but  after  the  successful 
rebellion  against  France  by  Haitian  blacks,  both  England  and  France 
placed  a "world  embargo  on  Haitian  sugar  that  ended  Haitian 
competition"  (Mays,  1979,  p.  17).  The  downfall  of  the  Haitian  sugar 
trade  was  not  enough  to  improve  the  situation  for  Jamaica  though.  New 
competition  was  emerging  from  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  as  well  as 
from  Cuba.  Similarly,  the  development  of  sugar  beets  in  Europe  was 
beginning  to  form  a new  arena  for  competition.  Jamaica's  sugar 
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decline  continued  into  the  nineteenth  century.  As  Mays  reports, 
although 

sugar  imports  into  England  between  1793  and  1833  more  than 
doubled,  West  Indian  production  remained  static.  . . . Farms 
and  plantations  folded  or  were  sold  by  the  hundreds.  With 
their  labor  no  longer  profitable,  thousands  of  slaves  were 
left  to  starve.  (1979,  p.  17) 

So,  as  Britain’s  empire  expanded,  the  old  British  Caribbean  sugar 
producers  lost  their  competitive  edge,  even  among  British  possessions, 
which  was  to  have  implications  for  British  policies  concerning  these 
islands  in  the  future. 

Trinidad.  Trinidad  had  a somewhat  different  experience  under 
British  rule  before  slave  emancipation.  Politically,  its  experience 
under  the  British  differed  from  Jamaica's  in  that  it  was  a Crown 
Colony,  subject  to  the  direct  rule  of  Britain.  Economically,  the 
plantation  system  was  not  so  predominant  as  it  was  in  Jamaica.  At  the 
time  of  Spanish  capitulation  to  the  British,  agricultural  industries 
were  relatively  diversified;  according  to  one  source,  there  were  159 
sugar  estates,  130  coffee  estates,  103  cotton  estates,  70  tobacco 
plantations,  6 cacao  plantations  in  bearing,  a good  number  of  young 
cacao  estates  not  yet  productive,  and  many  indigo  cultivations.  In 
addition,  "the  country  produced  an  abundance  of  colonial  vegetables" 
(Borde,  1883,  p.  324).  It  has  been  remarked  that  even  under  British 
rule,  and  as  late  as  1833,  "Trinidad  . . . was  not  a plantation 
society.  Rather  it  was  a society  of  small  estates  operated  by  a few 
slaves"^  (Williams,  1962,  p.  84).  Still,  by  the  time  of  slave 
emancipation  in  the  1830s,  sugar  was  the  principal  product  and 
although  Trinidad  was  not  a plantation  society  in  the  sense  of  the 
more  established  sugar-producing  islands,  planters  did  hold  a 
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preponderance  of  influence  with  the  metropolitan  government  relative 
to  any  other  local  group.  Being  a relative  newcomer,  Trinidad  (along 
with  British  Guiana)  felt  itself  short  of  slaves  more  than  other 
British  West  Indian  colonies.  Planter  complaints  of  such  shortages 
were  to  have  profound  implications  for  the  organization  of  production 
in  Trinidad  after  emancipation. 

Caribbean  Food  Systems  Before  Emancipation 

All  these  phenomena  that  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  experienced  as  European  colonies  before  emancipation, 
including  the  "internationalization"  of  their  economies,  interna- 
tionalization's influence  on  the  organization  of  production,  and  the 
agricultural  institutions  that  evolved,  had  an  impact  on  their  food 
systems,  particularly  since  their  economies  were  agriculturally  based. 
The  concomitant  of  production  of  agricultural  commodities  for  trade 
with  European  metropoles  was,  from  the  early  days  of  slavery,  the 
neglect  of  food  production  for  local  consumption.  Subsistence  food 
crops  were  of  minor  importance  in  relation  to  agricultural  export 
crops  (Craig,  1982).  Hence,  even  in  these  early  days,  Caribbean 
colonies  depended  largely  on  imports  of  food  from  their  respective 
metropoles  and  that  metropole's  other  colonies.  This  was  especially 
true  of  colonies  like  Barbados  where  nearly  all  the  land  was  suitable 
for  planting  sugar  and  any  devotion  of  land  to  subsistence  crops  would 
have  reduced  profits  from  sugar  production.  In  Jamaica  and  Trinidad, 
however,  where  land  unsuitable  for  sugar  cultivation  existed,  slaves 
were  expected  to  tend  their  own  "provision  grounds."  In  Jamaica, 
slaves  generally  grew  root  and  tree  crops,  and  sometimes  even  pigs, 
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poultry,  and  livestock.  What  they  produced  was  used  as  food  for 
themselves,  as  needed,  while  any  surpluses  were  "sold  for  money  or 
bartered  in  local  markets"  (Hall,  1959,  p.  157).  In  addition,  slaves 
were  supplied  with  imported  saltfish,  fishmeal,  and  sometimes  flour. 
Besides  slave  provisions,  some  additional  food  was  produced 
domestically  at  a subsistence  level  by  Maroons  (descendants  of  runaway 
slaves  living  in  the  mountains)  and  free  settlers.  In  Trinidad,  also, 
slaves  did  a great  deal  of  self-provisioning.  Under  Spanish  rule, 
slaves  had 

a small  income  which  they  collected  from  products  of  their 
gardens  and  small  jobs  done  on  Saturdays,  which  was  a day  on 
which  they  were  not  supposed  to  work  for  their  masters,  and 
any  profit  derived  from  that  day  belonged  to  them.  (Borde, 

1883,  p.  312) 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  loss  of  Trinidad,  each  planter  also 
cultivated  a garden  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  his  household  (Borde, 
1883).  Crops  such  as  corn,  bananas,  and  pigeon  peas  were  often 
interspersed  with  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo. 

In  many  cases,  pigs,  poultry,  and  livestock  were  kept  as  well.  Still 
it  was  necessary  to  import  large  cattle,  salt  meat,  salt  fish,  wheat 
flour,  and  bread  made  from  wheat  flour  (Borde,  1883). 

Abolition  of  Slavery  and  Post-Emancipation 
Organization  of  Production 


Plantation  Sector 

As  the  fortunes  of  the  established  sugar-producing  islands 
declined,  and  with  them  the  huge  profits  accruing  to  Britain  from  West 
Indian  sugar,  Britain  gradually  withdrew  its  support  from  slavery.  In 
1807,  it  abolished  its  slave  trade,  in  large  part  because  "competition 
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from  other  sugar  colonies  left  thousands  of  West  Indian  plantations 
bankrupt  and  wiped  out  an  entire  market  for  new  slaves"  (Mays,  1979, 
pp.  18-19).  Furthermore,  new  areas  such  as  Bengal  were  increasing 
sugar  exports  to  Britain  and  new  tropical  areas  had  been  brought  under 
British  control  through  the  Napoleonic  wars  (Wolf,  1982).  Moreover, 
the  rise  of  industrial  capitalism  brought  an  increased  emphasis  on 

O 

"free"  labor.  Later,  pressure  built  in  Britain  to  abolish  the 
institution  of  slavery.  Despite  opposition  from  West  Indian  planters, 
the  British  parliament  passed  a bill  in  1833  calling  for  an 
"apprenticeship"  program  beginning  in  1834  to  be  followed  by 
emancipation  a few  years  later  (Williams,  1962;  Mays,  1979).  Eric 
Wolf  remarks  that 

slavery  in  the  British  sugar  islands  was  sacrificed  to 
expanding  plantation  agriculture  and  to  cash  cropping  by 
small  producers  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  As  a result  of 
the  reorientation  of  British  interests,  therefore,  slave- 
grown  sugar  from  the  British  Caribbean  declined  in  relative 
importance  as  a source  of  capital  accumulation,  and  other 
kinds  of  cash  crops  grown  in  other  parts  of  the  world  gained 
in  significance.  (1982,  pp.  316-317) 

The  abolition  of  slavery  obviously  brought  with  it  changes  in  the 
organization  of  production  in  British  Caribbean  islands.  Such 
changes,  however,  did  not  come  easily.  Even  though  now  the  potential 
for  a "more  rational  system  of  labor  exploitation”  existed  because, 
rather  than  paying  for  slaves,  as  well  as  for  feeding  and  housing 
entire  slave  families,  plantation  owners  now  could  pay  for  labor  power 
only  when  it  was  needed,  a change  to  a "free"  wage- labor  took  place 
only  very  gradually.  Emancipation  denoted  the  loss  of  planter  and 
merchant  privilege,  at  least  in  degree.  Wolf  explains: 
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To  maximize  capital  accumulation  and  to  lower  labor  costs, 
capital  had  to  be  allowed  to  flow  freely  toward  forms  and 
branches  of  agriculture  capable  of  intensification  and 
expansion,  and  away  from  those  hampered  by  superannuated 
technology,  limiting  organization  and  an  immobile  labor 
supply.  (1982,  p.  317) 

Planters  sought  to  resolve  the  problem  of  how  to  run  their  plantations 

profitably  without  slave  labor  and  how  to  deal  with  what  they  feared 

would  be  consequent  labor  shortages,  but  were  not  particularly 

successful.  One  source  describes  the  result: 

In  one  plantation  area  after  another,  the  planter  class — 
possessed  of  limited  access  to  capital  and  wedded  to 
outmoded  patterns  of  production  failed  to  make  the 
transition.  (Wolf,  1982,  p.  317) 

This  was  certainly  the  case  in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad. 

In  areas  where  virtually  no  land  was  available  for  independent 

cultivation  by  former  slaves,  labor  shortages  were  not  perceived  to  be 

so  great  a problem  and  the  switch  from  slave  to  wage-labor  occurred 

relatively  smoothly.  But  on  islands,  such  as  Jamaica  and  even  more  so 

Trinidad,  where  land  was  available,  the  fears  of  the  planter  class 

proved  well-founded,  especially  with  the  wages  they  expected  to  pay. 

The  planters  were  willing  to  follow  capitalist  logic  when  it  came  to 

charging  former  slaves  (high)  rent  for  previously  free  huts  and 

provision  grounds  but  not  when  it  came  to  offering  high  enough  wages 

to  attract  sufficient  amounts  of  labor  power.  They  believed,  probably 

with  good  reason,  that  if  plantations  were  to  remain  profitable  on  the 

world  market,  wages  would  have  to  remain  low;  yet  if  a more  attractive 

livelihood  were  available  elsewhere,  labor  would  not  be  drawn  to  the 

plantations . 

For  such  reasons,  planters  attempted  to  use  their  political 
influence  to  limit  access  to  the  means  of  production  by  former  slaves 
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and  now  prospective  wage-laborers.  In  Trinidad,  where  labor  had 
always  been  in  short  supply  even  during  slavery,  planters  were 
especially  fearful  of  the  new  situation.  Supported  by  the 
metropolitan  government,  they  favored  restrictions  on  the  acquisition 
of  land  "so  as  to  prevent  [slaves],  on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  from 
abandoning  their  habits  of  regular  industry”  and  thereby  "[enable]  the 
planter  to  continue  his  business  when  emancipation  shall  have  taken 
place"  (Lord  Howick,  1832,  in  Williams,  1962,  pp.  86-87).  In  Jamaica, 
too,  estate  owners  did  their  best  to  prevent  ex-slaves  from  acquiring 
land.  In  a similar  attempt  to  force  wage- labor,  the  "government 
raised  import  duties  on  food  and  clothing"  as  well  (Buckmire,  1970, 
p.  130).  The  former  slaves  were  no  longer  to  be  slaves  but  they  were 
to  remain  just  as  dependent  on  the  plantation.  Interestingly  enough, 
one  writer  points  out: 

It  was  not  inevitable  that  labour  should  have  been  reluctant 
to  undertake  regular  work  voluntarily.  Indeed  planters 
initially  had  much  in  their  favour;  it  was  widely  reported 
that  slaves  often  had  formed  deep  attachments  to  their  huts 
and  gardens.  Nor  were  there  attractive  opportunities  for 
alternative  employment  since  independent  land  settlement  was 
bound  to  prove  difficult.  . . . Slaves  had  acquired 
standards  of  tastes  in  food  and  clothing  that  presupposed  an 
exchange  economy  and  which  complete  self-sufficiency  in  the 
mountains  rendered  impossible.  . . . [H]ad  they  been  assured 
of  attractive  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  not  have  remained  on  the 
estates.  As  it  was,  the  failure  to  change  production 
methods  and  the  continuing  shortage  of  cash  made  it 
impossible  for  planters  to  pay  adequate  wages.  (Eisner, 

1961,  p.  192,  emphasis  added) 

Because  planters  were  unable  to  secure  agreement  from  workers  on 
wages,  they  tried  offsetting  the  rents  on  houses  against  wages  and 
imposing  penalties  "redeemable  by  the  labour  of  every  person  over  ten 
years  of  age  on  the  estate"  (Eisner,  1961,  pp.  192-193).  Actions  such 
as  these  caused  workers  to  resist  continuing  on  the  estates  and  to 
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seek  independent  cultivation,  either  through  buying  one  or  two  acres 
at  high  speculators'  prices,  through  help  from  churches  or  missionary 
societies,  or  simply  through  squatting  (Mays,  1979,  p.  20).  In  both 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  if  former  slaves  resisted  working  in  the  same 
economic  relationship  they  had  with  their  former  masters  that  they  had 
had  before  emancipation  then  they  were  not  to  be  taken  into  account 
(Williams,  1962).  They  might  be  able  to  find  an  acre  or  two  to  farm 
but,  for  the  most  part  in  Trinidad,  and  to  a lesser  extent  in  Jamaica, 
small- to-medium  sized  farming  (5  to  50  acres)  was  out  of  the 
question . 

Often  workers  (former  slaves)  would  return  to  the  plantations  for 
"occasional  work  during  slack  periods"  but  usually  "worked  when  and 
for  how  long  they  pleased,"  typically  omitting  the  first  and  the  last 
days  of  the  week  (Eisner,  1961,  p.  193).  It  appears  that  the  pay 
offered  for  extra  work  (but  usually  only  irregularly  paid)  was  not 
considered  worth  the  extra  effort.  Under  these  conditions,  it  was 
apparent  that  for  the  plantation  system  to  survive,  either  increased 
capital  investment  or  new  sources  of  labor  would  be  required  (Eisner, 
1961). 

Capital  investment  and  rationalization  of  production.  During 
this  period  of  plantation  agriculture,  European  capital  did  not  have 
much  input  into  the  organization  of  Caribbean  production.  It  did, 
however,  increase  its  involvement  in  the  financial  aspects  of  that 
production.  As  Eisner  notes,  before  emancipation,  "the  capital  needed 
by  the  plantations  [had]  come  from  within  the  industry  or  from  private 
persons  in  the  United  Kingdom"  (Eisner,  1961,  pp.  195-196).  Even  for 
a while  after  emancipation,  British  merchants  "willing  to  advance 
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short- term  capital  on  the  security  of  the  year's  output"  continued  to 

provide  planters'  working  capital  (Eisner,  1961,  p.  196).  The  labor 

problem  confronted  by  estates  shortly  after  Emancipation,  however, 

generated  a need  for  long-term,  large-scale  investment  in  the 

plantations  which  could  not  be  filled  by  the  traditional  sources  for 

Caribbean  investment.  An  alternative  source  of  capital  was  found  in 

the  private  British  investor,  further  increasing  the  tendency  toward 

absentee  ownership  of  Caribbean  estates  and,  according  to  Eisner, 

taking  the  "first  logical  step  in  the  separation  of  ownership  and 

management  necessary  in  a highly  capitalized  industry"  (1961,  p.  197). 

This  tendency  toward  privately  financing  the  capitalization  of 

plantation  production  took  root  only  with  great  difficulty,  at  least 

in  Jamaica,  even  on  estates  owned  by  absentee  landlords.  Eisner 

attributes  this  to  the  fact  that 

all  the  cane  land  had  been  cultivated  for  several 
decades  . . . and  partly  because  the  soils  of  many  of  the 
estates  were  in  any  case  too  poor  to  make  investment 
profitable.  For  these  reasons,  absentees  often  did  not  find 
it  worth  while  to  hang  on  to  their  property  and,  unable  to 
find  a willing  investor,  simply  abandoned  it.  (1961, 
p.  198) 

Still,  emancipation  and  the  shift  of  ex-slaves  from  estate  labor 
toward  independent  cultivation  did  change  later  to  rationalize  the 
organization  of  production  in  the  West  Indies  somewhat.  For  instance, 
animal  power,  particularly  in  the  form  of  draft  cattle,  was 
substituted  for  human  labor  power,  temporarily  expanding  pen-keeping 
enterprises  in  the  region"’  (Eisner,  1961). 

Other  post-emancipation  political  actions  also  added  to  the  trend 
toward  the  rationalization  of  Caribbean  production,  particularly  in 
the  sugar  industry.  In  1846,  the  British  government,  in  its  push  for 
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a "world-wide"  free  trade  system,  passed  the  Sugar  Duties  Act,  which 
called  for  the  abolition  of  "all  protective  duties  gradually  during 
the  next  eight  years,"  causing  the  British  Caribbean  islands  to  lose 
their  previous  monopoly  over  the  British  sugar  market  (Eisner,  1961, 
p.  198).  In  Jamaica,  even  before  the  Sugar  Duties  Act  took  full 
effect  and  free  trade  had  to  be  faced  in  1854,  a further  86  sugar 
estates  had  been  abandoned  and  the  "survival  of  the  remainder 
henceforth  depended  on  their  ability  to  keep  abreast  of  technical 
improvements"  (1961,  p.  199). 

Accomplishing  such  technological  development,  dependent  as  it 
was  on  obtaining  sufficient  capital,  encountered  many  obstacles. 

Sugar  profits  were  no  longer  the  more-or-less  guaranteed  "bonanza" 
they  had  once  been  and  finding  private  investors  became  increasingly 
difficult.  Instead  investors  "sought  the  shelter  of  corporate 
financing"  (Eisner,  1961,  p.  201;  see  also  Wolf,  1982).  For  instance 
in  Jamaica,  even  in  the  1860s,  when  sugar  prices  were  rising  and 
legislation  had  made  it  possible  to  purchase  abandoned  estates  with  a 
clear  title,  private  investors  were  no  longer  willing  to  invest  alone 
On  the  other  hand,  "most  estates  were  too  small  [for  corporate 
investment]  and  amalgamation  had  to  precede  corporate  finance" 

(Eisner,  1961,  p.  201).  That  meant  that  shortages  of  capital  were  to 
remain  a major  problem  for  some  time  to  come. 

Search  for  new  sources  of  labor.  The  other  side  of  the 
emancipation  coin,  the  search  for  a new  source  of  labor  as  a means  of 
avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  the  capitalist  organization  of  production  on 
plantations,  had  varying  impacts  on  the  sugar-producing  islands. 
Immigration  of  indentured  labor  was  thought  to  be  the  answer,  but  at 
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the  time  of  Emancipation  and  soon  after,  the  source  of  these 

immigrants  was  a problem.  Labor  from  other  Caribbean  islands  was  not 

available,  while  European  labor  soon  balked  at  the  fraudulent 

conditions  under  which  it  had  become  indentured.  Other  sources  proved 

equally  unsuccessful.  Finally,  in  1845,  permission  was  granted  to 

recruit  East  Indians  as  indentured  laborers  (Eisner,  1961).  For 

Jamaica,  however,  few  estates  could  afford  the  extreme  expense  of 

indentured  immigration,  although  between  1338  and  1917,  21,500  Indians 

were  introduced  into  Jamaica  (Williams,  1962).  Eisner  points  out  that 

Jamaican  estates  failed  to  get  enough  labour  to  maintain 
their  pre-emancipation  level  of  output,  first,  because  they 
were  unable  to  pay  sufficiently  high  wages  and  offer 
conditions  attractive  enough  to  local  labour  to  compete  with 
independent  settlement,  and  secondly,  because  the  low 
productivity  of  many  estates  could  not  bear  the  burden  of 
indentured  immigration.  (1961,  p.  195) 

In  Trinidad,  on  the  other  hand,  sufficient  labor  had  been  a problem 

even  during  the  days  of  slavery.  Furthermore,  Trinidad's  lands  were 

relatively  new  to  sugar  production  and  therefore  also  relatively  more 

profitable  than  some  of  the  "older”  sugar-producing  islands,  like 

Jamaica.  Indentured  labor  from  India  (subsidized  by  the  British 

Government  as  something  of  a concession  for  its  new  free  trade 

policies)  offered  Trinidad  the  means  to  become  a true  plantation 

society.  As  Eric  Williams  has  pointed  out,  the  "planters  made  it 

clear  that  the  development  of  Trinidad's  economy  was  to  be  based  on 

sugar  and  on  large  sugar  plantations"  (1962,  p.  87).  Moreover, 

if  the  emancipated  slaves  would  not  work  on  the  plantations 
on  terms  which  the  planters  and  the  British  Government 
considered  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  plantation 
profits,  then  a total  new  population  was  to  be  brought  in  to 
compete  with  emancipated  slaves  and  to  reduce  wages. 

(Eisner,  1961,  p.  95) 
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Between  1838  and  1917,  at  least  145,000  Indians  were  introduced  into 

Trinidad  (Williams,  1962).  Somewhat  paradoxically,  if  the  shortage- 

of-labor  argument  is  followed,  "indentured  immigration  from  India 

coincided  with  an  even  larger  wave  of  Negro  emigration"  from  West 

Indian  colonies  (Williams,  1962,  p.  115). 

Thousands  of  labourers,  not  only  from  Barbados,  but  also 
from  Jamaica,  emigrated  to  the  Panama  Canal,  to  the  banana 
plantations  of  Costa  Rica,  to  the  United  States,  and, 
disproving  the  argument  that  the  West  Indian  would  not 
cultivate  sugar,  to  the  sugar  plantations  of  Cuba.  . . . 

[F]or  every  Indian  added  to  the  British  West  Indian  labour 
force  before  World  War  I,  three  West  Indians  were 
subtracted.  (Williams,  1962,  p.  115) 

A continuous  supply  of  cheap  labor  made  possible  by  indentured 
immigration  allowed  Trinidad's  sugar  (and  coffee  and  cacao)  planters 
to  maintain  their  industries  at  a low  level  of  capitalization.  On  the 
other  hand,  Trinidadian  sugar  production  had  been  relatively 
capitalized  at  the  time  of  emancipation  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
older  sugar-producing  islands  of  Jamaica,  Grenada,  and  Barbados, 
perhaps  because  of  previous  labor  shortages  and  because  of  the 
relative  newness  of  its  operations  (Williams,  1962).  Still,  even  that 
relative  capitalization  was  minimal.  During  the  days  of  slavery, 
sugar  planters  in  the  West  Indies  had,  not  surprisingly,  shown  a 
preference  for  the  substitution  of  labor  for  capital;  for  instance, 
they  preferred  the  use  of  the  hoe  over  that  of  the  plow  (based  on  the 
specious  argument  that  the  black  slaves  could  not  see  straight,  making 
the  use  of  plows  impossible)  (Williams,  1962).  This  bias  toward 
undercapitalization  continued  after  Emancipation  as  well.  For 
example,  in  1846,  the  entire  British  Caribbean  contained  a total  of  12 
miles  of  railroad.  Similarly,  in  the  1870s,  the  steam  plow  was  a 
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rarity,  and  only  one  sugar  factory  in  all  the  British  West  Indies  used 
the  diffusion  process  (Williams,  1962). 

New  sources  of  international  competition.  Despite  the 
importation  of  indentured  labor  from  India,  by  the  1870s  the  desperate 
situation  facing  sugar  estates  in  Jamaica,  and  to  a lesser  extent  in 
Trinidad,  became  even  more  acute  due  to  new  competition  for  markets 
from  European  sugar  beets  and  from  Cuban  cane.  Even  though  Cuba 
showed  "the  same  preference  for  degraded  labour"  that  Jamaica  and 
Trinidad  had,  it  was  "nevertheless  larger,  more  fertile,  and 
infinitely  more  advanced  in  factory  technology"  (Williams,  1962, 
p.  151).  On  the  other  side,  sugar  beet  production  in  Europe  had  two 
advantages  over  British  West  Indian  sugar  cane  in  the  British  market: 
It  was  highly  capitalized  in  the  extreme,  and  its  export  was 
subsidized  through  the  bounty  system,7  so  it  was  bound  to  be  less 
expensive  to  British  importing  consumers  than  Caribbean  cane  sugar. 
This  new  competitive  problem  was  temporarily  solved  by  increasing 
exports  to  the  United  States  market,  which  increased  from  630  tons  in 
1853  to  115,105  tons  in  1883.  Both  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  sold  the 
majority  of  their  sugar  in  the  United  States  market  from  1870  to  1890 
(Williams,  1962;  Mays,  1979).  But,  in  the  raid-1880s  and  the  1890s, 
American  opposition  to  this  inflow,  the  defeat  of  Spain  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  and  American  domination  of  Cuba  more  or  less 
closed  off  the  American  market  to  West  Indian  sugar. 

Peasant  Sector 

As  was  noted  earlier,  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  Caribbean 
meant  the  emergence  of  a peasantry  in  many  islands,  depending  on 
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whether,  at  the  time  of  emancipation,  there  was  land  left  unusurped  by 
estates;  where  land  existed,  a viable  peasantry  tended  to  emerge.® 
Beckford  notes  that  virtually  no  land  was  left  in  most  of  the  Leeward 
Islands  of  the  Caribbean.  But  in  the  Windward  Islands  and  in  Jamaica, 
some  inferior  land,  usually  in  the  mountains,  remained,  while  in 
Trinidad,  Guyana  (British  Guiana),  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Cuba,  there  was  still  a relatively  abundant  supply  of 
agricultural  land  (Beckford,  1972a).  Peasants  started  small  farms, 
usually  well  under  five  acres,  on  the  fringes  of  plantation  areas,  on 
abandoned  estates,  and  in  the  more  mountainous  interiors  of  the 
islands  (Beckford,  1972b)  as  a reaction  to  the  planters'  inability 
and/or  unwillingness  to  make  the  transition  to  a rationalized 
capitalist  organization  of  production  and  to  monopolize  fully  the 
means  of  production.  At  least  initially  though,  as  Eisner  points  out 
in  the  case  of  Jamaica: 

The  new  settlers  were,  in  effect,  only  part-time  peasants. 

For  the  most  part  they  continued  to  work  for  the  estates  for 
about  three  days  during  the  week,  reserving  the  remaining 
days  for  the  cultivation  of  their  own  plot.  On  this  they 
grew  provisions,  raised  stock  and  some  of  the  traditional 
export  crops,  while  the  cash  incomes  from  wage  labour 
enabled  them  to  vary  their  diet  with  imported  food  and  to 
buy  clothing  and  other  consumer  goods.  (1961,  pp.  211-212) 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  peasants  did  part-time  wage  work  on 

plantations  in  order  to  supplement  their  incomes,  their  emphasis  was 

on  their  own  land,  and  generally  the  planters'  attitude  toward  the 

peasantry  was  antagonistic,  blaming  them  for  the  labor  shortages 

plantations  faced. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  fortunes  of  Caribbean  plantations  began  to 
decline,  especially  in  the  more  established  sugar-producing  islands, 
and  the  number  of  operating  sugar,  coffee,  and  cacao  plantations 
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shrank,  labor  shortages  ceased  to  be  much  of  a problem  for  planters. 
From  the  peasantry's  viewpoint,  though,  it  meant  that  many  employment 
opportunities  no  longer  existed.  For  former  slaves,  independent 
cultivation  became  less  a preference  than  a necessity,  in  order  to 
supplement  or  substitute  for  income  from  wage  work  (Eisner,  1961)  and 
provided  a "shock  absorber”  for  society  as  a whole9  (Frank,  1967). 
Peasant  production  patterns  shifted  from  "part-time  cultivation  to 
self-sufficiency”  (Eisner,  1961,  p.  216).  This  shift  was  not 
accomplished  simply,  however,  since  as  employment  opportunities 
declined  so  did  wages,  making  it  difficult  to  save  to  buy  land. 
Opportunities  to  buy  land  were  further  restricted  partly  "because 
owners  were  often  unwilling  to  sell  land,  but  chiefly  because  they 
themselves  no  longer  had  a clear  title"  (Eisner,  1961,  p.  214).  Under 
these  conditions,  the  "would-be  peasants  were  forced  to  squat” 

(Eisner,  1961,  p.  214). 

At  first,  peasants  without  part-time  wage  supplements  produced 
for  subsistence  needs  but  in  the  1840s  they  also  began  to  produce 
crops  for  a domestic  market.  Eisner  describes  the  situation  in 
Jamaica: 

Any  surplus  above  subsistence  needs  [peasants]  sold  to 
remaining  wage  labourers  on  estates  or  in  towns.  In 
Portland,  for  instance,  they  built  up  a flourishing  traffic 
in  yams,  cocoas,  and  plantains  to  Falmouth  for  sale  to 
workers  on  the  Trelawny  sugar  estates.  But,  on  the  whole, 
peasants  were  worse  off  because  lower  estate  activity 
reduced  not  only  their  income  from  wage  employment  but  also 
affected  them  indirectly  by  reducing  the  purchasing  power  of 
those  remaining  on  the  estates  and  living  in  the  towns. 

(1961,  p.  216) 

Although  peasant  food  production  for  consumption  or  exchange  was  more 
or  less  the  only  domestic  source  of  foodstuffs  in  the  Caribbean,  the 
domestic  market  did  not  remain  the  sole  target  of  peasant  production. 
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Beginning  in  the  1850s,  peasants  increasingly  turned  to  export  crop 
production  to  supplement  their  subsistence  incomes.  The  lack  of  wage 
work  on  estates  was  the  cause  of  this  shift  toward  export  crop 
production  in  two  ways:  the  growers  themselves  could  not  work  on 

plantations  to  supplement  their  incomes;  and  those  who  did  work  on 
estates  were  either  working  less  or  receiving  lower  wages,  or  both, 
therefore  shrinking  the  domestic  market  for  peasant  produce.  Export 
production  was  thus  the  only  likely  source  of  cash  income  for  a 
peasant"*-®  (Eisner,  1961). 

Peasants  sold  their  export  crops  to  town  merchants,  who  arranged 
to  sell  them  to  ship  captains  for  sale  abroad.  Export  crops  most 
successfully  cultivated  and  sold  by  peasants  included  logwood, 
arrowroot,  honey,  and  coconuts.  In  addition,  coffee  was  grown 
although  it  was  not  of  a particularly  good  quality  (Eisner,  1961). 
Peasant  production  of  sugar  for  export,  however,  was  not  particularly 
successful,  mainly  because  of  the  need  for  some  processing  (and 
therefore  capital  investment)  after  harvesting  (Eisner,  1961). 

With  export  crop  production,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Jamaica,  the 
peasantry  was  able  to  maintain  a relatively  prosperous  standard  of 
living  into  the  very  early  1860s  (Eisner,  1961).  Soon  after  that, 
however,  drought  ruined  much  of  the  peasantry's  harvest  at  the  same 
time  that  there  was  little  estate  employment  to  be  had.  These  hard 
times  coincided  with  the  eviction  of  a number  of  black  farmers,  many 
from  legally  owned  lands,  which  had  been  sold  out  from  under  them.  In 
1865,  this  combination  of  events  culminated  in  the  Morant  Bay 
rebellion  by  black  settlers.  The  end  result  was  the  switch  of  Jamaica 
to  a Crown  Colony  ruled  directly  by  Britain.  This  new  situation 
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aggravated  the  fortunes  of  the  peasantry  in  that  by  1875,  the  Crown 
had  reclaimed  over  90,000  acres  farmed  by  peasants  with  no  legal 
titles  (Mays,  1979). 

In  the  1870s,  an  additional  export  crop  was  introduced  in  the 
Caribbean,  especially  in  Jamaica,  in  the  form  of  bananas.  Bananas 
could  be  cultivated  easily  by  both  the  peasant  and  the  estate  planter. 
By  1890,  peasant  production  accounted  for  one-third  of  Jamaican  banana 
exports  whose  major  market  was  the  United  States. 

In  Trinidad,  too,  small-holders  produced  export  crops.  This  was 
especially  true  of  formerly  indentured  East  Indians.  These  East 
Indians,  upon  finishing  their  term  of  indenture,  were  originally  to  be 
given  their  return  passage  to  India  at  the  expense  of  the  colony  as 
part  of  their  indenture  contract.  Because  this  proved  expensive,  the 
colony  attempted  to  induce  the  immigrants  to  stay  in  Trinidad,  either 
through  reindenture  or  through  a grant  of  land  in  Trinidad. ^ The 
reindenture  program  failed  but  the  land  program  was  a success. 

"Between  1885  and  1895,  a total  of  22,916  acres  was  sold  to  Indian 
immigrants:  between  1902  and  1912,  4450  grants,  totalling  31,766 

acres  were  distributed"  (Williams,  1962,  p.  120).  What  was  especially 
noteworthy  about  many  of  these  Indian  smallholders  was  that  they  used 
much  of  their  land  to  grow  sugarcane  for  export  (Williams,  1962).  In 
Jamaica  too,  by  this  time,  peasants  were  growing  sugarcane  for  export, 
even  though  the  necessary  processing  presented  obstacles  because  of 
the  need  for  capital  and  because  of  the  small  size  of  the  output 
(Eisner,  1961).  As  a solution,  inexpensive,  manually  operated  mills 
were  used,  although  they  were  very  wasteful  (Eisner,  1961).  Peasant 
production  of  export  crops  requiring  processing  had  implications  down 
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the  line  for  the  separation  of  land  ownership  for  growing  the  crop  and 
factory  ownership  for  processing  the  crop.  By  the  late  1890s,  this 
process  of  separation  was  slowly  taking  place  in  both  the  sugar  and 
coffee  industries  and  crops  cultivated  on  peasant  land  would  often  be 
sold  to  central  factories. 

The  diversification  of  agricultural  production  beyond  the  initial 
colonial  products  only  reinforced  the  export  orientation  of  Caribbean 
agriculture.  Revolutions  in  transportation  and  refrigeration  around 
the  turn  of  the  19th  century  made  the  export  of  tropical  produce  to 
the  markets  of  North  America  and,  to  a lesser  extent  Europe,  highly 
attractive,  which  in  turn  increased  cash  crop  and  plantation 
cultivation  (Beckford  and  Witter,  1980). 

Emancipation's  Impact  on  Caribbean  Food  Systems 

Emancipation  had  several  impacts  on  the  food  systems  of  the 
societies  under  study.  At  first,  the  emergence  of  a peasantry 
expanded  domestic  production  for  domestic  consumption.  The  proportion 
of  total  agricultural  production  devoted  to  products  for  domestic 
consumption  increased  after  Emancipation.  As  peasants  found  it 
increasingly  necessary  to  produce  crops  for  export  though,  the  rate  of 
expansion  of  domestic  production  for  domestic  consumption  fell.  The 
consequence  of  peasant  prosperity  based  on  export  crop  production  was 
that  the  domestic  sources  of  foodstuffs  were  once  again  offset  by 
export  production,  now  by  the  peasantry  in  addition  to  the  estates. 
What  domestic  production  for  domestic  consumption  did  take  place  was 
overwhelmingly  devoted  to  ground  provisions^  (Eisner,  1961). 

Cereals,  meat,  dairy  products,  and  fish  were  all  to  a very  large 
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degree  imported.  The  proportion  of  food  imports  to  total  imports 

increased  from  the  time  of  emancipation  into  the  1870s.  In  the  case 

of  Jamaica,  the  initial  increase  in  food  imports 

was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  share  of  cereal 
imports  from  19  to  30  per  cent  and  a decline  in  protein 
foods,  such  as  meat  and  dairy  products,  from  45  to  28  per 
cent  of  total  food  imports.  This  . . . was  due  partly  to 
changed  income  distribution  but  partly  also  to  increased 
home  production  of  animal  products.  Cereals  continued  to 
gain  relative  to  animal  products  subsequently  but  after  1850 
it  was  mainly  the  result  of  increased  peasant  production  for 
the  export  market  which  resulted  in  the  substitution  of 
imported  cereals  for  locally  grown  ground  provisions. 

(Eisner,  1961,  p.  263,  emphasis  added) 

Imports  of  foodstuffs  were  increasing  as  a direct  result  of  export 

production . 

The  majority  of  these  imports  came  from  three  locations:  the 

United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  Beginning  in  1830, 
Jamaica  was  allowed  to  trade  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  By  1350,  the 
majority  of  meats,  cereals,  particularly  wheat  flour,  and  dairy 
products  (except  bacon  and  butter,  both  from  Britain)  were  being 
imported  from  the  United  States.  Exports — albeit  more  slowly — also 
began  a gradual  shift  toward  the  United  States.  It  was  not  until 
after  World  War  I when  Britain  reinstituted  preferential  treatment  for 
members  of  its  Empire  that  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
again  (Eisner,  1961). 


Corporate  Involvement  in  the  Caribbean  and  Influence 
on  the  Organization  of  Production 

The  nineteenth  century  consolidated  the  role  of  the  Caribbean  in 
the  British-led  classical  international  division  of  labor.  The  region 


provided  the  developed  countries  with  primary  products  while  the 
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developed countries  provided  it  with  manufactured  goods  and  those 
foods  traditionally  supplied  by  metropolitan  countries.  For  the  most 
part,  developed  country  capital  (except  private  investors)  had  little 
or  no  direct  influence  on  internal  production  in  the  Caribbean.  This 
began  to  change  though  as  "monopoly  capitalism"  increasingly 
encroached  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  (Burbach  and  Flynn,  1980). 
Wolf  points  out, 

In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  agriculture  on 
plantations  underwent  a major  change — away  from  estates 
capitalized  with  the  financial  resources  of  planter  families 
and  of  merchants  who  advanced  needed  commodities  against  the 
crop,  and  toward  highly  capitalized,  corporate  "factories  in 
the  field,"  in  which  all  the  factors  of  production, 
including  labor,  were  determined  by  the  play  of  the  ever- 
enlarging  capitalist  market.  . . . Giant  producing  and 
distributing  organizations  . . . came  to  dominate  entire 
branches  of  economic  activities  and  entire  countries.  Both 
plantation  agriculture  and  small-scale  cash-crop  production 
thus  became  subject  to  financial  and  commercial  controls 
from  distant  centers.  (Wolf,  1982,  p.  317) 

The  financial  side  of  corporate  investment  was  first  apparent  in 
the  Caribbean  in  the  sugar  industry.  In  1874,  the  Madeleine  Sugar 
Company,  Limited,  established  the  first  central  factory  processing 
sugar  from  variable  sources  in  Trinidad  (Eisner,  1961).  The  process 
was  somewhat  slower  in  Jamaica  where  "the  majority  of  estates  were 
still  owned  by  private  individuals,  and  as  most  of  these  appear  to 
have  been  residents  the  problem  of  external  finance  was  as  difficult 
as  ever”  (Eisner,  1961,  p.  204).  Amalgamation  of  estates  began  to 
take  place  in  the  1880s  "to  provide  a larger  supply  of  canes  for  one 
factory"  (Eisner,  1961,  p.  204).  About  the  same  time,  all  bounty 
systems  were  abolished,  meaning  competition  from  European  sugar  beets 
would  lessen.  In  1902,  the  Jamaican  government  added  its 
encouragement  to  the  establishment  of  central  sugar  factories  by 
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guaranteeing  through  Law  31  of  1902  the  interest  on  the  capital  of  any 
company  "manufacturing  or  preparing  any  of  the  products  of  the  island 
and  providing  for  contracts  with  cane  growers"  (Eisner,  1961,  p.  204). 
As  a result,  by  1909,  the  average  "operating  unit"  was  294  cultivated 
acres,  more  than  half  again  the  size  of  the  average  unit  twenty  years 
earlier  (Eisner,  1961). 

Similarly,  banana  production  and  export  increased  corporate 
involvement  in  Caribbean  agriculture.  Banana  production  was  not 
limited  to  peasants;  production  on  estates,  especially  in  Jamaica, 
expanded  rapidly  after  bananas  became  an  export  crop.  A relatively 
low  capital  outlay  combined  with  high  profits  had  made  bananas  a very 
attractive  crop.  Corporate  capital  entered  Jamaican  and  Dominican 
production  of  bananas,  although  in  relatively  small  amounts. 

According  to  Eisner, 

in  1393,  the  Boston  Fruit  company — the  predecessor  of 
the  United  Fruit  Company — owned  only  fifteen  banana  estates 
out  of  a total  of  113  in  Jamaica.  The  main  supply  of 
capital  came  from  private  internal  sources  and  was, 
furthermore,  usually  invested  by  the  saver  himself,  or  in 
association  with  other  individuals,  without  going  through 
intermediate  channels.  (1961,  p.  205) 

Still,  United  Fruit  played  a decisive  role  in  Jamaican  banana 

production  and  export  and  contributed  to  the  linkage  of  Jamaican 

commerce  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  Britain.  United  Fruit 

ships  carried  peasant-grown  bananas  to  the  United  States.  They  also 

lent  money  to  peasants  to  expand  banana  production.  In  1905  and  1906, 

two  hurricanes  allowed  United  Fruit  to  foreclose  on  those  loans  (Mays, 

1979).  Adding  these  lands  to  purchases  of  bankrupt  sugar  estates  gave 

United  Fruit  vast  acreage  to  plant  in  bananas  (or  whatever  crop  they 

chose)  according  to  their  own  organization  of  production.  Those 
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peasants  who  had  not  lost  their  land  in  this  process  had  no  export 

market  except  through  United  Fruit  and  therefore  had  to  sell  their 

crop  to  the  company  under  less  than  satisfactory  conditions  (Mays, 

1979).  In  the  mid-1930s  though,  United  Fruit  reversed  the  previous 

trend  and  turned  over  its  operations  to  Elders  and  Fyffes,  a wholly 

owned  subsidiary,  amid  several  governmental  disputes  with  the  company, 

and  following  an  outbreak  of  Panama  disease  among  Jamaican  banana 

estates.  Although  United  Fruit  moved  most  of  its  banana-producing 

operations  to  Central  America,  it  did  maintain  its  shipping  and 

marketing  rights  on  Jamaican  bananas  (Mays,  1979). 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  foreign  corporate  involvement 

interacted  with  American  political  involvement.  According  to  Daniel 

Spitzer,  "American  owned  sugar  enterprises  . . . had  moved  in  after 

1868.  Furthermore,  the  Clyde  Steamship  Company  had  a virtual  shipping 

monopoly  over  Dominican  Commerce"  (1972,  p.  324).  In  1905,  United 

States  financial  agents  took  over  receivership  of  the  customs  house  at 

Puerto  Plata  semi-off icially  and  in  1907  took  it  over  officially 

(Spitzer,  1972).  As  a result, 

American  enterprise  benefitted  enormously.  The  American 
dollar  became  the  standard  currency.  . . . About  98%  of  the 
$3,292,470  in  Dominican  exports  went  to  the  United  States  in 
1905  and  was  shipped  through  the  Clyde  line  monopoly. 

(1972,  p.  329) 

During  this  time,  American  sugar  interests  underwent  substantial 
expansion.  There  was  also  foreign  ownership  to  some  extent  in  the 
cacao  industry  in  the  form  of  a Swiss  chocolate  manufacturer  and  in 
fruit  in  the  form  of  an  American  corporation  (Spitzer,  1972).  In  all 
these  areas,  the  foreign  corporations  were  beginning  to  exert 
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influence  on  the  organization  of  production  of  certain  Caribbean 
products . 

From  1916  to  1924,  American  Marines  occupied  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Trade  and  land  policies  during  this  time  benefited  foreign 
enterprises  generally  and  American  enterprises  particularly.  Spitzer 
notes  that 

[l]and  legislation  formulated  by  the  Occupation  allowed  the 
sugar  companies  to  acquire  the  rights  to  huge  tracts  of 
fertile  land.  ...  By  1920,  a considerable  amount  of  land 
had  been  confiscated  from  the  peasantry  as  a result  of 
"clarification"  of  land  titles  by  the  military  government. 

(1972,  p.  351) 

In  1919,  a new  tariff  benefited  foreign  sugar  enterprises  in  that  they 
could  now  import  machinery  without  paying  duty  but  devastated  local 
enterprises : 

The  local  tobacco,  leather,  cocoa,  and  coffee  industries 
were  dealt  a stunning  blow  by  the  tariff  and  new  export 
taxes  calculated  to  engender  a sugar  monoculture.  The 
abolition  of  duty  on  coffee  had  allowed  Brazilian  coffee — 
which  was  predominantly  American-owned — into  the  Dominican 
market  with  no  protection  whatsoever  for  the  local 
product.  . . . Coffee  and  cocoa  growers  on  diverse  sized 
holdings  were  ruined  by  imports  and  taxes  and  often  were 
forced  to  sell  their  land — usually  to  sugar.  (Spitzer, 

1972,  p.  353) 

Corporate  involvement  in  the  Caribbean  contributed  to  further 

changes  in  the  organization  of  production  in  the  region,  which  had 

evolved  since  emancipation.  Beckford  summarizes  the  changes  from  the 

time  of  emancipation  through  the  recent  past: 

After  Emancipation,  the  plantation  sector  was  forced  to 
adjust  to  keep  down  production  costs.  Increased 
capitalization  and  concentration  of  ownership  were  the  main 
patterns  of  adjustment.  The  scale  of  production  expanded 
and  the  individual  proprietary  planter  gave  way  to  corporate 
enterprise.  Changes  in  the  international  economy  finally 
resulted  in  the  entry  of  multinational  corporations  into  the 
sugar  plantation  sector  in  the  1930s.  The  corporations  made 
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ear  1 i er  appearances  in  banana  production  and  trade  at  the 
end  of  the  19th  century.  In  the  process,  the  plantation 
sector  expanded  its  control  over  the  land  resources  of  the 
region.  And  less  and  less  became  available  to  growing 
peasant  population.  (1975,  p.  81) 

As  Caribbean  trade  and  capital  inflows  shifted  more  decisively  to  the 
United  States  in  the  interwar  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  there 
were  further,  and  more  direct,  influences  on  the  organization  of 
production.  Corporate  plantation  production  was  more  thoroughly 
capitalist,  using  wage-labor,  modern  technology,  and  machinery 
(Burbach  and  Flynn,  1980).  Furthermore,  the  corporation,  usually 
foreign-owned,  did  directly  influence  production  in  its  particular 
business.  Yet  production  was  not  fully  internationalized  since  the 
corporations'  influence  on  productive  processes  did  not  spread  far 
beyond  its  own  firm.  Nor  had  communications  technology  evolved  to  the 
point  where  foreign  headquarters  could  control  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  its  own  firm  should  it  desire  to  do  so. 

Impact  of  Corporate  Involvement  on  Caribbean  Food  Systems 

Corporate  involvement  in  Caribbean  economies  has  had  a 
significant  impact  on  Caribbean  food  systems.  Initial  corporate 
involvement  in  the  region  had  a direct  impact  on  the  production  it 
organized,  as  in  the  case  of  United  Fruit  banana  plantations.  It  also 
had  an  indirect  impact  on  other  production  through  marketing  and 
shipping  monopolies. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  this  impact  was  particularly  hard- 
felt.  American  political  control  or  quasi-control  reinforced  economic 
tendencies  already  present,  such  as  concentration  of  resources  in 
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fewer  and  fewer  hands.  Moreover,  the  change  was  especially  sharp 
since  prior  to  foreign  corporate  involvement,  the  peasantry  had  had 
relatively  free  access  to  land,  compared  to  that  of  Jamaica  and 
Trinidad,  and  had  been  able  to  maintain  a satisfactory  self- 
provisioning lifestyle.  Even  as  corporations  became  involved  in  the 
Dominican  economy,  Dominican  peasants  did  their  best  to  remain  on 
their  subsistence  holdings.  Spitzer  notes  that  the  result  of  this  was 
that  "Haitian  and  West  Indian  laborers  were  imported  to  cut  cane  on 
American  plantations  at  the  lowest  of  wages  for  the  longest  of  hours 
as  Dominican  peasants  preferred  to  remain  on  their  own  small  plots" 
(1972,  p.  329).  Still,  American  political  and  foreign  corporate 
influence  did  have  an  impact  on  the  Dominican  Republic's  food  system. 
The  shift  to  a sugar  monoculture  and  American-made  Dominican  trade 
policies  meant  that 

in  the  early  1920s,  over  $2,000,000  worth  of  grains  and 
wheat  was  imported  annually.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Republic  had  been  internationally  known  for  its  cattle, 

$1,000,000  worth  of  meat  . . . [was]  imported  annually. 

Over  2,000,000  pounds  of  potatoes  were  imported  in  1925.  ' 

(Spitzer,  1972,  pp.  354-355) 

At  the  same  time,  due  to  occupation  policies,  the  cost  of 
imported  food  was  higher  and  many  peasants  were  losing  their  land  in 
title  "clarifications"  so  that  fewer  people  were  growing  food  at  the 
same  time  that  importing  food  was  becoming  more  expensive.  It  does 
not  require  a grand  leap  of  faith  to  infer  that  fewer  people  were 
receiving  adequate  supplies  of  food  than  before. 
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Changes  in  Corporate  Involvement  and  the  Organization 
of  Production  in  the  Region 

Although  trade  and  inflows  of  capital  to  the  Caribbean  region 
languished  during  the  Great  Depression,  they  resurged  after  World 
War  II.  Changes  in  the  international  economy  influenced  Caribbean 
economies.  The  transformation  of  the  international  division  of  labor 
that  began  with  the  increasing  concentration  of  industry  and  finance 
into  a relatively  small  number  of  hands  in  the  advanced  countries 
sharpened  in  the  Caribbean  at  this  time.^  The  new  capital  inflows  to 
the  region  tended  to  emphasize  mining,  tourism,  and  manufacturing 
rather  than  agriculture.  In  Trinidad,  this  process  had  started 
somewhat  earlier  with  the  extraction  of  asphalt,  and  more  importantly 
with  the  "discovery  of  oil  in  commercial  quantities  in  1910" 

(Williams,  1962,  p.  215).  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  also,  some 
diversification  of  corporate  investment  occurred.  For  the  most  part, 
this  remained  in  food  or  agricultural  processing,  although  some  mining 
of  bauxite  and  nickel  took  place  (Spitzer,  1972).  In  Jamaica,  the 
change  in  corporate  investment  patterns  was  especially  marked,  with 
the  discovery  of  bauxite  in  1942  and  its  extraction  and  export 
beginning  in  1952,  soon  "replacing  sugar  as  the  island's  chief  export" 
(Mays,  1979,  p.  47).  This  led  to  other  types  of  Jamaican 
industrialization  as  well,  particularly  in  "textiles  and  food 
processing  corporations  under  an  'import  substitution'  program"  (Mays, 
1979,  p.  49).  Often  these  investments  were  joint  ventures  of  foreign 
and  Jamaican  capital.  Finally,  foreign  hotel  firms  also  began  to 
build  luxury  resort  areas  in  the  1950s,  causing  a rapid  expansion  of 
the  Jamaican  tourist  industry. 
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Impact  of  Changes  in  Corporate  Involvement 
on  Caribbean  Food  Systems 

The  new  post-World  War  II  shape  of  corporate  involvement  has  also 
had  its  impact  on  Caribbean  food  systems  as  well  (of  which  more  will 
be  said  in  Chapters  V and  especially  VI).  Despite  the  new  potential 
for  local  production,  food  import  bills  were  far  from  declining.  For 
example,  in  Jamaica,  food  processing  plants  seeking  to  produce  goods 
to  substitute  for  imports  did  not  reduce  food  imports  (Mays,  1979). 
Mays  reports  that  "between  1950  and  1956,  the  cost  of  food  imports 
more  than  doubled  from  J$  9.8  million  to  J$  20.2  million.  Six  years 
later  they  had  risen  to  J$  32.4  million"  (Mays,  1979,  p.  50).  And  by 
1968,  food  imports  cost  J$  57.9  million  (Mays,  1979).  The  tourist 
industry  has  played  a major  part  in  this  increased  tab  since  much  of 
the  food  provided  in  restaurants  is  imported  (Mays,  1979).  A further 
effect  of  the  new  type  of  corporate  involvement  on  Caribbean  food 
consumption  patterns  has  been  that  some  of  the  corporations  brought  in 
under  postwar  industrialization  "came  ...  to  create  a market  for 
entirely  new,  non-indigenous  products"  including  breakfast  cereals  and 
infant  formula  (Mays,  1979,  p.  51),  thus  increasing  consumer  demand 
for  food  imports. 

This  postwar  phenomenon  of  changing  corporate  involvement  has 
also  influenced  Caribbean  food  production  patterns.  These  new  types 
of  capital  inflows  plus  cash  crop  and  plantation  cultivation  have  all 
competed  with  the  peasantry  for  the  limited  land  available  in  the 
Caribbean  (Beckford  and  Witter,  1980).  Such  changes  have  undercut  the 
peasant  economy  and  peasants  have  found  themselves  increasingly 
marginalized.  Many  have  joined  the  large  and  often  redundant  labor 
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force  for  other  types  of  production.  Yet,  it  has  been  the  peasant 
economy  which  has  traditionally  been,  and  still  is,  the  major  source 
of  the  region's  basic  foodstuffs  and  basic  foodstuff  production  has 
suffered  as  a result. 


Summary 

One  can  see  that  the  historical  development  of  Caribbean 
societies  and  their  food  systems  followed  the  general  historical 
development  of  the  internationalization  of  capital  and  that  the 
quality  of  the  region's  internationalization  has  changed  over  time. 
From  early  colonial  days  through  most  of  the  19th  century,  the 
Caribbean  fit  the  position  suggested  by  the  classical  international 
division  of  labor,  the  majority  of  its  production  going  to  a limited 
number  of  tropical  agricultural  crops  which  were  exported  to  European 
metropoles  in  exchange  for  manufactures  and  traditional  food  imports. 
The  mode  of  production  was  non-capitalist  but  bordered  on  capitalism, 
production  taking  place  mainly  on  plantations  with  labor  power 
supplied  by  African  slaves.  European  capital  had  little  or  no  direct 
influence  on  the  organization  of  production  in  the  region  at  that 
time . 

The  abolition  of  slavery  gradually,  though  haltingly,  brought 
about  production  produced  through  the  wage- labor  relationship.  Still, 
Asian  indentured  labor  was  prominent  for  some  time  and  independent 
peasant  cultivation  blossomed  with  emancipation.  European  capital 
still  had  little  influence  on  the  internal  organization  of  production 
in  the  region,  although  corporate  finance  and  even  production  became 
more  prominent  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
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the  twentieth  century.  Most  production  continued  to  fall  into  the 
patterns  predicted  by  the  old”  international  division  of  labor  with 
little  if  any  processing  of  primary  products. 

After  World  War  II  though,  direct  investment  in  the  region  by 
foreign  capital  changed  its  character.  Foreign  capital  in  many  cases 
directly  controlled  or  influenced  the  production  process. 

Furthermore,  manufacturing  became  a major  area  for  investment  and  with 
the  production  and  export  of  manufactures  from  the  region,  the 
patterns  of  the  old  international  division  of  labor  were  broken  and 
the  new  international  division  of  labor  came  into  place. 

Caribbean  history  lends  support  to  the  notion  of  simultaneous 
development  of  some  regions  at  the  expense  of  others.  Political 
control  determined  production  orientations  toward  metropolitan  needs. 
Once  in  place,  these  outward  orientations  have  remained  despite  some 
modification  over  time.  International  economic  patterns  have  changed 
to  allow  all  regions  to  participate  in  standardized  production  methods 
and  to  produce  standardized  goods.  Yet  the  gap  between  the  developed 
regions  and  the  underdeveloped  regions  remains  since  they  are 
receiving  such  international  economic  changes  from  different 
positions . 

The  Caribbean's  historical  evolution  has  also  affected  its  food 
systems  and  their  capacity  to  feed  the  population.  Changes  in  the 
organization  of  production  toward  the  capitalist  mode  and  then  toward 
the  internationalized  capitalist  mode  have  done  little  to  improve  food 
system  capacities  in  the  region.  Throughout  Caribbean  history,  food 
production  oriented  toward  and  distributed  for  domestic  consumption 
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has  been  given  short  shrift,  particularly  production  oriented  toward 
lower- income  groups. 

Beyond  these  general  observations  lie  differences  among  the 
histories  of  the  three  countries  under  study  and  the  effect  on  their 
food  systems.  Although  the  plantation  was  an  important  agricultural 
and  economic  institution  in  all  three  the  intensity  of  its  importance 
varied  with  time  and  place. 

Of  the  three  countries  under  study,  Jamaica  is  the  only  one  that 
was  one  of  the  first  sugar  plantation  islands  and  not  coincidentally 
was  the  first  to  leave  Spanish  rule  for  British.  Once  slave 
emancipation  occurred,  however,  it  was  the  first  of  the  three  systems 
to  capitalize  its  plantations,  albeit  very  slowly  and  "begrudgingly.” 
Since  then,  it  has  fallen  in  the  balance  somewhere  between  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Trinidad  in  its  reliance  on  the  industrial 
sector  and  the  maintenance  of  its  agricultural  orientation. 

Trinidad  fit  the  plantation  mold  less  clearly  than  Jamaica  until 
much  later  and  again  not  coincidentally  it  changed  from  Spanish  to 
British  rule  much  later.  Once  it  became  British,  however,  it 
maintained  reliance  on  sugar  and  on  non— wage,  indentured,  labor  longer 
than  either  Jamaica  or  the  Dominican  Republic.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  the  Second  World  War,  Trinidad  has  become  the  most  reliant  on 
the  industrial  sector  and  on  wage  labor  of  the  three  countries  studied 
here . 

The  Dominican  Republic  filled  the  plantation  mold  even  less 
clearly  than  Trinidad  and  again  this  can  be  related  to  its  political 
history.  It  was  less  sugar-oriented  than  the  other  two  until 
relatively  recently.  Yet  of  the  three,  it  felt  the  impact  of 
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corporate  involvement  earliest  and  most  thoroughly.  Still,  it  has 
also  remained  the  most  agricultural  of  the  three. 

Let  us  now  turn,  in  the  next  two  chapters,  to  a more  thorough 
investigation  of  the  relevance  of  the  food  systems  of  these  three 
countries  to  the  new  internationalization  process  and  the  impact  of 
the  process  on  food  system  capacities. 


Notes 


This  assertion  counters  Andre  Gunder  Frank's  position  that 
plantation  agriculture  was  a part  of  merchant  capitalism,  preferring 
Eric  Wolf's  "tributary  mode"  category.  Yet  I agree  with  Frank's 
position  that  mercantile  expansion  helped  to  make  industrial 
capitalism  possible.  Plantation  production,  like  Wolf's  "commodity 
peonage,"  may  not  be  capitalism  in  the  sense  that  surplus  value  is  not 
appropriated  yet  it  borders  on  capitalism.  The  labor  process  is  out 
of  control  of  the  direct  producer  and  labor  is  being  used  to  produce 
exchange  rather  than  use  value,  making  it  qualitatively  different  from 
European  feudalism,  one  manifestation  of  the  tributary  mode.  At  the 
same  time,  Wolf's  position  that  production  at  this  time  was  still 
"demand-determined"  and  furthermore  depended  on  the  "power  and 
interest  of  other  social  classes"  (1982,  p.  85)  while  under 
capitalism,  the  capitalist  class  subsumes  the  production  process  and 
the  mode  of  production  "appears  to  be  economically  self-regulating" 
(1982,  p.  100)  is  valid  as  well. 

o 

Tobago,  on  the  other  hand,  was  made  up  of  larger  plantations. 

3 

At  the  same  time,  however,  British  dependence  on  other  areas 
using  slave  labor,  such  as  the  cotton-producing  American  south, 
increased  (Wolf,  1982). 

^Eisner  points  out:  "Between  1836  and  1846,  some  157  sugar 

estates  were  abandoned"  (1961,  p.  198). 

^With  the  continuing  abandonment  of  sugar  estates,  however,  their 
demand  for  draft  animals  dissipated  and  by  the  1890s,  penkeepers 
concentrated  instead  on  livestock  destined  for  human  consumption 
(Eisner,  1961). 

^The  labor  problem  in  Jamaica  eventually  took  care  of  itself, 
however,  "once  most  of  the  uneconomic  estates  had  been  eliminated  and 
employment  opportunities  outside  the  plantations  failed  to  expand 
proportionately  to  population  growth"  (Eisner,  1961,  p.  195). 
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^The  bounty  system  involved  government  subsidization  of  exports, 
akin  to  contemporary  "dumping"  where  the  price  foreign  consumers  pay 
is  less  than  the  producer's  cost  of  production. 

^Note  that  the  division  of  island  economies  into  plantation  and 
peasant  sectors  does  not  follow  the  "dual  society"  notion  criticized 
by  Frank.  Although  Frank's  definition  of  capitalism  is  too  loose,  his 
notion  of  a unified  system  is  well-founded.  We  find  more  acceptable, 
however,  Ernest  Handel's  proposition  that  at  this  point  the  world 
economic  system  was  "an  articulated  system  of  capitalist,  semi- 
capitalist, and  pre-capitalist  relations,  linked  to  each  other  by 
capitalist  relations  of  exchange  and  dominated  by  the  capitalist  world 
market"  (Wolf,  1982,  p.  297). 

q 

Frank  explains  this,  saying: 

The  subsistence  sector,  precisely  by  being  residual  in 
production  and  earnings,  acts  as  a sort  of  shock  absorber 
which  partially  insulates,  protects  and  stabilizes  the 
entire  agricultural  economy  thereby  helping  to  stabilize  the 
national  and  international  economy  as  well — all  of  course 
for  the  benefit  of  those  (including  the  landowner)  whose 
income  is  derived  from  commerce  and  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  subsistence  farmer  who  does  not  share  in  the  profits  but 
gets  left  holding  the  bag  of  costs  of  this  arrangement. 

(1967,  pp.  259-260) 

■^Note  that  this  supports  Frank's  notion  that  production  in  what 
is  often  referred  to  incorrectly  as  the  "feudal"  sector  in  plantation 
economies  is  a result  of  capitalist  relations  of  exchange  and 
commercially  governed. 

^These  "grants"  were  not  outright  but  instead  involved  the  sale 
of  land. 

^Between  1832  and  1890,  domestic  consumption  accounted  for 
between  28  and  61  percent  of  total  agricultural  output  (Eisner,  1961). 

^This  subject  is  the  topic  of  the  following  chapter  and  will  be 
covered  more  thoroughly  there. 


CHAPTER  V 


EVIDENCE  OF  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONALIZATION 
IN  THREE  CARIBBEAN  FOOD  SYSTEMS 

The  preceding  chapter  notes  that  in  recent  years,  the  emphasis  in 
corporate  involvement  in  the  Caribbean  region  has  shifted  away  from 
unprocessed  or  minimally  processed  agricultural  goods  toward 
manufacturing  and  tourism.  The  present  chapter  analyzes  the  new 
emphasis  as  part  of  the  more  general  transformation  of  the 
international  economic  system  since  World  War  II,  otherwise  referred 
to  as  the  new  internationalization  process.  It  investigates  the 
validity  of  the  general  description  of  the  process  outlined  in  Chapter 
II,  which  is  in  large  part  based  on  the  Latin  American  experience,  in 
terms  of  the  food  systems  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic . ^ 

Not  only  are  these  countries  three  of  the  largest  in  the 
Caribbean,  but  they  also  illustrate  the  variety  of  roles  agriculture 
may  play  in  the  region's  different  national  economies.  Trinidad  is 
the  most  industrial  and  least  agricultural  of  the  three,  exploiting 
its  petroleum  reserves  and  accompanying  refineries  in  order  to  achieve 
economic  growth.  Agriculture  has  suffered  as  a result.  Since  1975, 
production  of  major  cash  crops  and  food  crops  has  declined 
considerably  (Foreign  Economic  Trends:  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  1982). 

The  Dominican  Republic,  on  the  other  hand,  has  maintained  a strong 
agricultural  orientation  in  its  production  and  much  of  the  modest 
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industrialization  that  has  occurred  there  is  related  to  food 
processing  (Dominican  Republic:  Annual  Agricultural  Situation,  1982). 

Jamaica  falls  somewhere  between  the  two,  with  more  emphasis  on 
agriculture  than  Trinidad  but  more  reliance  on  manufacturing  and 
mineral  exploitation  as  contributors  to  the  economy  than  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Because  the  role  of  agriculture  differs  from  country  to 
country  one  would  expect  the  specific  manifestations  of  the  new 
internationalization  process  to  vary  from  food  system  to  food  system. 
Still,  many  aspects  of  national  insertion  into  the  new  international 
division  of  labor  are  similar. 

Changes  from  the  Historical  Division  of  Labor: 

The  Caribbean  Position 

Earlier  in  this  study,  a framework  was  proposed  to  focus  on  a 
"new  internationalization"  in  analyzing  problems  of  Caribbean  food 
systems.  If  the  three  food  systems  chosen  for  study  have  become 
"newly  internationalized,"  there  must  be  evidence  of  a qualitative 
change  in  the  character  of  their  internationalization,  since  Chapter 
IV  showed  that  Caribbean  food  systems  have  been  integrated  into  the 
international  economic  and  political  systems  since  early  colonial 
days,  producing  agricultural  crops  for  their  metro poles  and  importing 
many  of  their  basic  foodstuffs. 

If  the  crucial  aspect  of  the  new  internationalization  process 
were  only  a simple  reversal  of  commodity  flows,  as  some  imply,  there 
would  be  some,  but  little,  evidence  in  Caribbean  food  systems  to 
support  use  of  a framework  of  analysis  based  on  such  a process.  To 
fit  this  particular  description,  there  would  have  to  be  evidence  of  a 
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decline  in  the  production  and  export  of  traditional  primary  exports 
and  an  increase  in  the  production  and  export  of  manufactured  or 

o 

processed  foods.  Evidence  of  this  is  spotty  at  best  (see  Table  V-l). 
In  the  Dominican  Republic,  production  of  sugar  and  bananas  has 
actually  increased  somewhat;  moreover,  production  of  tobacco  and 
coffee  has  grown  significantly.  Only  peanuts  have  suffered  a 
substantial  reduction.  In  Jamaica,  on  the  other  hand,  only  tobacco 
production  has  experienced  a mild  increase  while  coffee  returned  in 
the  1980s  to  its  1960  levels  after  suffering  a decline  in  the  1970s. 
Conversely,  sugar,  bananas,  and  coconuts  have  all  experienced  varying 
levels  of  decline.  Trinidad  has  experienced  the  sharpest  declines  in 
production,  both  in  the  number  of  products  and  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
decline.  Every  category  of  traditional  export  showed  a decline  over 
the  twenty-year  period. 

From  the  trade-flow  view  of  the  new  international  division  of 
labor,  more  important  than  declines  in  production  would  be  a decline 
in  the  export  of  traditional  commodities.  Yet,  once  again,  this  has 
not  necessarily  been  the  case.  If  one  looks  at  the  value  of 
traditional  agricultural  exports  as  a proportion  of  the  value  of  total 
agricultural  exports,  the  trends  in  trade  follow  the  trends  in 
production.  The  proportional  value  of  traditional  exports  actually 
increased  in  the  Dominican  Republic  from  89  percent  in  1955  to  92 
percent  in  1978,  while  in  Jamaica,  the  percentage  stayed  essentially 
the  same,  hovering  around  64  percent.  Trinidad's  proportion,  on  the 
other  hand,  declined  from  approximately  82  percent  to  60  percent  (see 
Table  V-2).  In  all  three  countries  though,  traditional  agricultural 
exports  continue  to  predominate  in  total  agricultural  exports. 


PRODUCTION  OF  TRADITIONAL  EXPORTS  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC,  JAMAICA, 
AND  TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO,  1962-82  (1000  METRIC  TONS) 
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TABLE  V-2 


VALUE  OF  TRADITIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC,  JAMAICA,  AND  TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO 
($1000) 


Total 

Sugar 

Coffee,  Tea, 

Agricultural 

and 

Cocoa,  and 

Exports 

Honey 

Spices 

Tobacco 

Dominican  Republic 

109700 

44800 

52400 



164300 

94300 

43200 

— 

109400 

62500 

28600 

9600 

187124 

111248 

48955 

14648 

211491 

139421 

36980 

21175 

263486 

167625 

48272 

28985 

323612 

198149 

70597 

30230 

482360 

340771 

72659 

39248 

711800 

576771 

72620 

35541 

481935 

264020 

149373 

19805 

573565 

231971 

273027 

29397 

449379 

181433 

183732 

46199 

530385 

206603 

234663 

53873 

514704 

307540 

133485 

33666 

Jamaica 

62200 

32100 

7900 



69500 

38100 

5800 

200 

88800 

45600 

5400 

2100 

77759 

39114 

7821 

2172 

78919 

40014 

6904 

2444 

90752 

44651 

9436 

3565 

94495 

41364 

10685 

4673 

140653 

84533 

12750 

5410 

219623 

154005 

13735 

5851 

129697 

64212 

14395 

7385 

157989 

76197 

16949 

8749 

144795 

69736 

15753 

6990 

138768 

59338 

16101 

9385 

123121 

55516 

16269 

10117 
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TABLE  V-2 
CONTINUED 


Total 

Sugar 

Coffee,  Tea, 

Agricultural 

and 

Cocoa,  and 

Exports 

Honey 

Spices 

Tobacco 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

1955 

32200 

18300 

8000 

— 

1960 

36400 

22400 

6000 

— 

1965 

41200 

24800 

4400 

— 

1970 

40514 

23076 

6605 

10 

1971 

40947 

23947 

5424 

13 

1972 

49818 

31067 

5528 

29 

1973 

46418 

25760 

5621 

201 

1974 

82320 

55213 

6721 

209 

1975 

113740 

78909 

16091 

243 

1976 

84810 

52171 

9008 

592 

1977 

75541 

37224 

15992 

713 

1978 

64025 

24700 

19282 

38 

1979 

79697 

38272 

18548 

124 

1980 

80972 

31826 

16610 

100 

Source:  FAQ  Trade  Yearbooks,  1958-1981.  Food  and  Agricultural 

Organization  of  the  United  Nations.  Rome,  1958-81. 
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Even  if  one  attributes  this  continued  predominance  to  increased 
processing  of  traditional  exports,  similar  results  are  found. 

Although  only  limited  data  are  available,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  it  is  difficult  to  discern  any  general  pattern  in 
this  direction  (see  Table  V-3). 

TABLE  V-3 

PROPORTION  OF  REFINED  PRODUCT  EXPORTED 
TO  TOTAL  PRODUCT  EXPORTED 


Refined  Sugar 

Refined  Coffee 

Refined  Cacao 

1955 

26% 

1% 

0.2% 

1980 

19% 

24% 

0.3% 

Source:  Comercio  Exterior  de  la  Rapublica  Dominicana,  1955  and  1980. 

That  traditional  agricultural  exports  continue  to  predominate  in 

the  three  countries  under  study  should  not  be  especially  surprising 

since  all  three  are  small,  open,  trade-dependent  economies  and  have 

3 

been  so  to  varying  degrees  since  colonial  days.  Any  major  shift  away 
from  production  of  such  goods  is  likely  to  have  unacceptable  social 
costs,  particularly  in  terms  of  employment. 

In  spite  of  the  continued  predominance  of  traditional 
agricultural  exports,  the  evidence  does  show  some  shifts  in  the 
expected  direction,  shifts  that  are  even  more  dramatic  if  one  examines 
the  changes  in  the  way  these  commodities  are  integrated  into  the 
international  division  of  labor  which  are  not  detected  by  looking 
merely  at  commodity  flows.^  For  instance,  Sanderson  points  out  that 
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the  "new"  agricultural  export  enclave  differs  subtly  from  earlier 

versions  in  that,  among  other  reasons,  it  is  increasingly  integrated 

into  production  according  to  internationalized  standards  and 

specifications.  This  is  increasingly  true  of  Caribbean  traditional 

export  producers  although  probably  not  to  the  same  extent  one  might 

find  in  certain  areas  of  Latin  America.  The  Caribbean  tends  to  be  a 

"high-cost"  producer  of  its  traditional  exports  and  has  been  since  the 

early  1700s.  It  also  tends  to  be  less  sensitive  to  international 

standards,  and  consequently,  less  competitive  in  international 

markets.  Sanderson  also  hypothesizes  that 

the  greater  the  industrial  growth  of  the  national  economy  of 
sugar-producing  nations  in  the  region  [Latin  America],  the 
greater  the  change  in  the  commercial  relations  of  sugar 
production.  That  is  . . . sugar  production  is  less 
important  as  an  export  crop  and  more  important  as  an 
agroindustrial  input  and  a domestic  commodity  in  refined 
form.  (1985b,  p.  59) 

This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  countries  in  this  study.  Trinidad 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  plan  to  discontinue  export  of  sugar  entirely  in 
order  to  refine  enough  of  its  own  sugar  to  meet  domestic  needs  (World 
Food  Aid  Needs  and  Availabilities,  1983). 

Also  contrary  to  the  notion  of  a new  international  division  of 
labor  as  a reversal  of  the  old  international  division  of  labor  is  the 
increase  in  production  and  export  of  "non- traditional"  but  still 
primary  products,  such  as  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  pineapples,  avocados, 
onions,  mangos,  and  horticultural  products,  for  the  most  part  targeted 
to  center  countries  and  upper  strata  domestic  markets.  In  the 
Caribbean,  this  is  an  increasingly  popular  area  of  investment.  In 
Jamaica,  for  instance,  Alcan  Jamaica  has  invested  in  horticultural 
operations  while  Grade,  Kennedy,  and  Company  is  expanding  production 
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of  tomatoes,  canteloupes,  melons,  and  peppers  ("Agribusiness 
Investments  Move  into  Production,"  1982).  In  production,  the  most 
impressive  gains  were,  in  Jamaica,  the  quadrupling  of  tomato 
production  from  1955  to  1980  and  the  fivefold  increase  in  cucumber  and 
gherkin  production  from  1971  to  1980,  in  Trinidad,  the  tripling  of 
tomato  production  from  1965  to  1980  and  the  eightfold  increase  in 
onion  production  from  1955  to  1980,  and  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
similar  increases  in  tomato  and  onion  production  (see  Table  V-4).^ 
These  products  are  especially  important  as  exports,  as  illustrated  in 
the  Dominican  case  in  Table  V-5. 

The  production  and  flow  of  such  non- traditional  exports  are 
determined  for  the  most  part  by  market  forces  at  the  international 
level  (Ledogar,  1975).  Even  more  than  traditional  exports,  these 
"new"  primary  products  are  especially  oriented  toward 
internationalized,  standardized  specifications.  Those  that  are 
insufficiently  directed  along  these  lines  are  decreasingly  competitive 
internationally.  Mexico  provides  Caribbean  economies  with 
particularly  stiff  competition  for  the  United  States  market  since  it 
has  become  so  "sophisticated"  in  its  response  to  the 
internationalization  process,  providing  products  acceptable  under 
United  States  standards.  Still,  indications  are  that  such 
non- traditional  primary  exports  will  increase  in  the  Caribbean  in 
the  future,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  state  and  international 
credit  policies  have  encouraged  them  (see  Chapters  VII  and  VIII). 

This  tendency  toward  increased  export  of  "new"  primary 
commodities  has  not  been  uniform  though.  For  instance,  the  proportion 
of  the  value  of  non- traditional  agricultural  exports  to  total 
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TABLE  V-4 

PRODUCTION  OF  "NEW"  COMMODITIES  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC, 
JAMAICA,  AND  TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO,  1955-1980 
(1000  METRIC  TONS) 


Vegetables 

and 

Melons  Cabbages  Tomatoes  Cucumbers  Onions  Pineapples 


Dominican  Republic 


3 

2 4 

3 5 


2 

76 

17 

7 

2 

76 

17 

7 

3 

83 

20 

16 

3 

84 

1 

21 

16 

151 

4 

85 

1 

21 

18 

155 

4 

86 

1 

22 

18 

163 

4 

92 

1 

22 

19 

201 

4 

135 

1 

16 

19 

199 

4 

138 

1 

10 

20 

217 

4 

156 

1 

18 

18 

233 

4 

153 

1 

23 

20 

Jamaica 

4 


5 

3 

6 

4 

1 

6 

4 

1 

1 

6 

4 

1 

1 

10 

9 

4 

6 

8 

9 

3 

4 

68 

12 

9 

3 

1 

4 

71 

8 

9 

4 

4 

74 

8 

9 

5 

5 

95 

9 

21 

7 

4 

5 

90 

10 

15 

7 

5 

5 

80 

10 

16 

4 

5 

5 

79 

11 

17 

5 

2 

5 
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TABLE  V-4 
CONTINUED 


Vegetables 

and 

Melons 

Cabbages 

Tomatoes 

Cucumbers  Onions 

Pineapples 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

1955 

1960 

1965 

3 

1970 

3 

1971 

3 

1972 

5 

7 

2 

2 

1973 

6 

9 

2 

3 

1974 

33 

7 

11 

2 

2 

1975 

31 

7 

10 

2 

2 

1976 

31 

7 

10 

2 

2 

1977 

31 

7 

10 

2 

2 

1978 

32 

7 

10 

2 

2 

1979 

31 

7 

8 

2 

3 

1980 

31 

7 

9 

2 

3 

Source:  FAQ  Production  Yearbooks,  1956-1981.  Food  and  Agricultural 

Organization  of  the  United  Nations.  Rome,  1956-81. 


SELECTED  NONTRADITIONAL  COMMODITIES  EXPORTED  FROM 
THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  (METRIC  TONS), 
1955-1979 
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agricultural  exports  has  not  necessarily  increased  (see  Table  V-6).^ 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  non- traditional  export  categories  accounted 
for  approximately  5 percent  of  the  value  of  agricultural  exports  in 
1955  but  only  1 percent  in  1978. ^ In  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  however, 
the  shares  did  increase,  from  under  1 percent  in  1955  to  over  3 
percent  in  1978  in  Jamaica,  and  from  2 percent  in  1955  to  7.5  percent 
in  1978  in  Trinidad.  Although  changes  in  the  position  of  Caribbean 
food  systems  in  the  international  division  of  labor  have  been 
occurring,  they  are  perhaps  more  subtle  than  in  some  other  areas  of 
the  world.  They  are  certainly  more  subtle  than  what  can  be  detected 
by  defining  the  new  international  division  of  labor  as  the  reversal  of 
the  classical  division. 

To  examine  other  facets  of  the  new  internationalization  that  are 
invisible  by  investigating  only  commodity  flows,  let  us  look  at 
evidence  in  Caribbean  food  systems  of  three  of  the  aspects  of  the  new 
internationalization  that  were  covered  in  the  general  description, 
advancing  proletarianization,  cross-sectoral  integration,  and  a shift 
in  the  significance  of  trade  in  determining  what  is  produced  in  the 
region . 


Advancing  Proletarianization 

In  Chapter  I,  it  was  suggested  that  "global  proletarianization" — 
advancing  proletarianization  at  lower  levels  of  analysis — or  the 
tendency  toward  expansion  of  the  wage-labor  relationship  (either 
formal  or  informal)  in  productive  relations,  is  one  important  facet  of 
the  new  internationalization  process.  In  the  Caribbean  the  tendency 
toward  expansion  of  wage- labor  and  commodification  is  again  more 


VALUE  OF  NONTRADITIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

JAMAICA,  AND  TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO 

($1000) 
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sub  tie  than  in  the  Latin  American  case.  Because  colonial  integration 
in  the  Caribbean  relied  to  varying  degrees  on  the  externally  oriented 
plantation  system  and  slave  labor  rather  than  the  internally  oriented 
hacienda  system  often  found  on  the  Spanish  mainland,  once  slavery  was 
outlawed,  wage-labor  became  an  important  contributor  to  the  economy 
relatively  early  in  the  region's  history.  Although  this  was  less  true 
in  the  Dominican  case,  and  slower  in  coming  in  Trinidad,  wage-workers 
and  semi-proletarians  have  been  important  throughout  the  region  for 
some  time,  even  though  self-provisioning  emerged  at  approximately  the 
same  time.  Nonetheless,  the  wage- labor  relationship  is  advancing  in 
the  region  and  is  reflected  in  the  three  food  systems  under  study, 
particularly  in  the  increasing  production  of  agricultural  goods 

Q 

disarticulated  from  producers  and  lower-strata  domestic  consumers. 

One  would  expect  to  find  in  the  food  systems  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  an  increase  in  the  production  of  processed 
foods,  luxury  foods,  such  as  meat,  poultry,  eggs  and  dairy  products, 
and  animal  feed  (as  a result  of  the  increase  in  luxury  food 
production) . 

Processed  Foods 

In  all  three  countries,  food  processing  has  experienced  quite  an 
increase  since  World  War  II.  In  Trinidad,  such  industries  have  been 
expanding  rapidly  at  precisely  the  time  that  agricultural  production 
and  employment  have  been  declining  (Background  Notes:  Trinidad  and 

Tobago,  1982).  Even  though  agriculture  accounts  for  only  2 percent  of 
Trinidad's  GDP  and  industry  accounts  for  80.1  percent,  food  processing 
ranks  second  only  to  petroleum  within  the  industrial  sector.  In 
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Jamaica's  industrial  sector,  processed  foods  rank  third  behind  bauxite 
and  textiles  and  are  viewed  as  a promising  area  in  which  to  increase 
manufactured  exports  in  the  future  (Background  Notes:  Jamaica,  1982). 

The  Dominican  Republic,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  largely 
agricultural.  The  manufacturing  that  does  exist  consists  largely  of 
processing  and  packaging  sugar  and  other  agricultural  products  that 
initially  were  meant  to  substitute  for  imports,  but  increasingly  are 
being  exported  (Doing  Business  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  1984). 

Still,  a good  deal  of  food  processing  does  go  on.  Currently,  the 
Dominican  Republic  processes  and  packages  a "variety  of  fruits, 
juices,  vegetables,  soups,  tomato  paste,  and  dairy  products"  (Doing 
Business  . . . , 1984,  p.  11)  and  indications  are 
that  the  food  processing  industry  will  expand.  Examples  of  such 
development  in  Dominican  food  processing  include  the  opening  in  1968 
of  a tin  can  plant  (as  a subsidiary  of  the  American  Can  Company),  the 
opening  of  a Carnation/Nestle  condensed  milk  plant,  and  the 
development  of  cattle-feeding  operations  for  high-grade  beef  modeled 
on  American  operations. 

Luxury  Foods 

All  three  food  systems  have  also  experienced  a tremendous 
increase  in  the  production  of  certain  luxury  foods  (see  Table  V-7). 
They  are  a popular  area  of  investment.  For  instance,  in  Jamaica,  a 
dairy  opened  on  Serge  Island  in  1984  and  Alcan  Jamaica  is  expanding 
investments  in  beef-cattle  operations  and  fish-farming.  The  most 
dramatic  changes  include  a near  tripling  of  pork  production  and  near 
doubling  of  poultry  production  in  Jamaica  in  less  than  twenty  years. 
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TABLE  V-7 

PRODUCTION  OF  LUXURY  FOODS  IN  JAMAICA,  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC,  AND  TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO,  1962-1982 
(1000  METRIC  TONS) 


Beef  and  Poultry 

Veal  Pork  Meat  Milk 


Eggs 


Dominican  Republic 


1962 

25 

8 

255 

1962-64 

1963 

25.3 

25 

8.0 

8 

255.0 

255 

1963-65 

1964 

25.0 

26 

8.0 

8 

253.3 

255 

1964-66 

1965 

25.0 

24 

8.3 

8 

253.3 

250 

1965-67 

1966 

24.6 

25 

8.6 

9 

245.3 

255 

1966-68 

1967 

26.6 

25 

9.3 

9 

244.3 

231 

1967-69 

1968 

29.0 

30 

9.6 

10 

247.3 

247 

1968-70 

1969 

31.3 

32 

10.3 

10 

264.6 

264 

1969-71 

1970 

32.3 

21 

11.0 

11 

18.0 

283.6 

283 

21.0 

1970-72 

1971 

34.0 

33 

13.0 

12 

300.6 

304 

1971-73 

1972 

36.3 

37 

15.0 

16 

316.3 

315 

1972-74 

1973 

38.8 

39 

17.0 

17 

27 

328.3 

330 

21 

1973-75 

1974 

38.3 

39 

18.0 

18 

31.0 

30 

318.0 

340 

21.3 

21 

1974-76 

1975 

39.3 

37 

19.3 

19 

34.3 

36 

333.3 

320 

21.6 

22 

1975-77 

1976 

38.3 

42 

21.0 

21 

35.3 

37 

328.3 

340 

22.3 

22 

1976-78 

1977 

38.6 

36 

22.3 

23 

36.0 

33 

335.0 

325 

22.6 

23 

1977-79 

1978 

37.6 

38 

23.0 

23 

36.0 

38 

335.0 

340 

23.3 

23 

1978-80 

1979 

40.0 

39 

19.3 

23 

49.3 

37 

343.3 

340 

26.0 

24 

1979-81 

1980 

42.6 

43 

12.0 

12 

60.0 

73 

346.6 

350 

29.6 

31 

1980-82 

1981 

45.6 

46 

4.6 

1 

69.0 

70 

351.6 

350 

33.0 

34 

1982 

48 

1 

64 

355 

34 
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TABLE  V-7 
CONTINUED 


Beef  and  Poultry 

Veal  Pork  Meat  Milk  Eggs 


Jamaica 


1962 

12 

3 

40 

1962-64 

1963 

12.0 

12 

3.0 

3 

41.3 

42 

1963-65 

1964 

12.3 

12 

3.3 

3 

42.3 

42 

1964-66 

1965 

13.0 

13 

3.6 

4 

42.6 

43 

1965-67 

1966 

13.6 

14 

4.0 

4 

42.6 

43 

1966-68 

1967 

14.0 

14 

4.0 

4 

43.0 

42 

1967-69 

1968 

14.0 

14 

4.0 

4 

43.6 

44 

1968-70 

1969 

13.3 

14 

4.0 

4 

44.6 

45 

1969-71 

1970 

12.6 

12 

4.3 

4 

15.0 

44.0 

45 

12.0 

1970-72 

1971 

12.0 

12 

4.6 

5 

44.0 

42 

1971-73 

1972 

11.6 

12 

6.0 

5 

44.3 

45 

1972-74 

1973 

11.6 

11 

7.0 

8 

21 

46.0 

46 

11 

1973-75 

1974 

11.3 

12 

7.6 

8 

21.3 

21 

46.3 

47 

12.0 

12 

1974-76 

1975 

11.6 

11 

7.3 

7 

22.0 

22 

46.6 

46 

13.0 

13 

1975-77 

1976 

11.6 

12 

7.3 

7 

25.0 

23 

47.0 

47 

13.6 

14 

1976-78 

1977 

12.0 

12 

7.6 

8 

28.0 

30 

47.6 

48 

14.3 

14 

1977-79 

1978 

12.0 

12 

8.0 

8 

31.0 

31 

48.0 

48 

14.6 

15 

1978-80 

1979 

12.0 

12 

8.0 

8 

31.0 

32 

48.0 

48 

15.3 

15 

1979-81 

1980 

12.0 

12 

8.0 

8 

30.0 

30 

48.0 

48 

15.6 

16 

1980-82 

1981 

12.0 

12 

8.0 

8 

29.3 

28 

48.0 

48 

16.0 

16 

1982 

12 

8 

30 

48 

16 
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TABLE  V-7 
CONTINUED 


Beef  and  Poultry 

Veal  Pork  Meat  Milk  Eggs 


Trinidad  and  Tobago 

1962 


1962-64 

1963 

2.0 

2 

2.0 

2 

1963-65 

1964 

2.0 

2 

2.0 

2 

1964-66 

1965 

2.3 

2 

2.3 

2 

1965-67 

1966 

2.6 

3 

2.6 

3 

1966-68 

1967 

2.6 

3 

3.3 

3 

1967-69 

1968 

2.3 

2 

4.3 

4 

1968-70 

1969 

2.0 

2 

4.3 

6 

1969-71 

1970 

2.0 

2 

3.6 

3 

14.0 

9.0 

6.0 

1970-72 

1971 

2.0 

2 

2.3 

2 

1971-73 

1972 

2.0 

2 

2.0 

2 

1972-74 

1973 

o 

• 

CN 

2 

2.0 

2 

14 

7 

8 

1973-75 

1974 

2.0 

2 

2.0 

2 

16.6 

15 

7.6 

8 

7.6 

7 

1974-76 

1975 

2.3 

3 

2.0 

2 

18.3 

21 

7.6 

8 

7.3 

8 

1975-77 

1976 

2.6 

3 

2.0 

2 

19.6 

19 

7.0 

7 

7.6 

7 

1976-78 

1977 

3.0 

3 

2.0 

2 

19.3 

19 

6.3 

6 

7.6 

8 

1977-79 

1978 

3.0 

3 

2.0 

2 

21.6 

20 

6.3 

6 

7.6 

8 

1978-80 

1979 

3.0 

3 

2.0 

2 

23.0 

26 

6.6 

7 

7.0 

7 

1979-81 

1980 

3.0 

3 

2.0 

2 

24.6 

23 

7.0 

7 

6.6 

6 

1980-82 

1981 

3.0 

3 

2.0 

2 

24.6 

25 

7.0 

7 

6.6 

7 

1982 

3 

2 

26 

7 

7 
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In  Trinidad,  beef  and  veal  production  increased  fifty  percent  in 
eighteen  years  and  chicken  meat  nearly  one  hundred  percent  in  eleven 
years.  The  Dominican  Republic  also  experienced  large  increases  in 
beef  and  veal  production  but  increases  in  pork  and  poultry  production 
were  even  more  spectacular  with  pork  production  nearly  tripling  from 

Q 

1962  to  1978  and  poultry  production  rising  nearly  fivefold  from  1969 
to  1980. 

Animal  Feed 


As  a corollary  to  increased  production  of  luxury  foods,  one  would 
further  expect  an  increase  in  the  production  and  importation  of  animal 
feed.  Moreover,  feed  production  is  an  additional  type  of  production 
disarticulated  from  producers  and  indirectly  from  lower-class 
consumers.  Although  much  animal  feed  is  still  imported,  there  has 
been  a large  increase  in  domestic  production  in  the  countries  under 
study.  For  instance,  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  three-year 
average  production  of  sorghum  more  than  doubled  from  1973-75  to 
1980-82  (see  Table  V-8).  Much  of  this  new  production  has  taken  place 
in  what  used  to  be  marginal  sugarcane  lands.  Also  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  an  increased  proportion  of  molasses  production  is  going  to 
animal  feed  as  a result  of  subsidies  paid  for  molasses  by  the 
feed/livestock  industry  (Dominican  Republic:  Its  Main  Economic 

Development  Problems,  1978).  Other  crops  are  also  used  alone  or  in 
combination  for  animal  feed.  For  instance,  although  wheat  is  not  used 
directly  as  feed,  it  has  been  estimated  that  "23  percent  of  the  wheat 
milled  in  the  country  ends  up  as  livestock  feed  in  the  form  of  wheat 
bran"  (Dominican  Republic:  Annual  Agricultural  . . . , 1982,  p.  10). 
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TABLE  V-8 

SORGHUM  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC,  1969-1982 

(1000  METRIC  TONS) 


Average 

1969-71 

14.0 

1973 

9 

1973-75 

14.3 

1974 

17 

1974-76 

17.3 

1975 

17 

1975-77 

18.0 

1976 

18 

1976-78 

20.6 

1977 

19 

1977-79 

22.3 

1978 

25 

1978-80 

24.3 

1979 

23 

1979-81 

27.6 

1980 

25 

1980-82 

32.6 

1981 

35 

1982 

38 

Source:  World  Indices  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Production,  1973-82. 
International  Economic  Division.  Economic  Research  Service.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Statistical  Bulletin  No.  697. 
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Since  the  Dominican  Republic  does  not  produce  wheat,  all  wheat 
requirements  are  imported.  Oilseed  meal  is  an  additional  source  of 
feed,  especially  for  swine  and  poultry,  with  use  by  the  livestock 
industry  in  1982  estimated  at  94,000  mt  (1982). 

In  Trinidad,  imports  of  animal  feed  have  risen  to  over  $20 
million  annually.  In  Jamaica,  corn  and  soybean  imports  rose 
substantially  between  1978  and  1979,  with  corn  rising  from  198,300  mt 
in  1978  to  208,000  mt  in  1979  and  soybeans  from  47,633  mt  in  1978  and 
to  82,000  mt  in  1979.  During  the  same  year,  domestic  production  of 
corn  for  grain  rose  from  5400  mt  to  an  estimated  13,000  mt  (Jamaica: 
Grain  and  Feed  Annual  Report,  1980).^ 

Even  with  rising  feed  production  and  imports,  feed  supplies  in 
these  countries  are  having  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  demand.  This 
has  been  especially  true  in  the  Dominican  Republic  as  a consequence  of 
the  repopulation  effort  following  the  African  Swine  Fever  eradication 
program  and  the  growing  demands  for  feed  as  part  of  the  repopulation 
effort.  Furthermore, 

the  switch  in  emphasis  from  swine  to  poultry  production 
following  the  eradication  of  swine  due  to  the  ASF  outbreak 
has  only  increased  feedgrains  (corn)  utilization  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  because  poultry  have  a shorter 
"conversion  cycle"  than  do  swine.  (Dominican  Republic: 

Annual  Agricultural  Situation,  1982,  p.  11) 

This  uncertainty  of  feed  availability  has  at  times  reduced 

livestock  production  in  the  three  countries  under  study.  Moreover, 

international  debt  problems  and  shortages  of  foreign  exchange, 

particularly  in  Jamaica  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  are  likely  to 

exacerbate  this  problem. 

In  addition  to  the  three  preceding  categories  of  products,  even 
"new"  primary  products  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter  tend  to  be 
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disarticulated  from  the  producer.  Often  they  are  targeted  toward 
export  markets  and  must  therefore  meet  international  standards,  often 
increasing  their  cost  to  the  consumer.  Although  not  all  such  products 
are  exported,  they  are  for  the  most  part  disarticulated  from  lower- 
strata  consumers. 


Cross-Sectoral  Integration  and  Coordination 


Uncertain  access  to  inputs,  such  as  the  problems  associated  with 

feed  shortages,  leads  to  the  next  point  in  assessing  the  evidence  of 

new  internationalization  in  the  food  systems  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and 

the  Dominican  Republic.  As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  II,  in  order  to 

have  greater  control  over  the  availability  of  inputs,  many  firms 

coordinate  or  integrate  their  production  vertically.  Similarly,  in 

order  to  spread  out  risk,  many  integrate  horizontally.  Both  types  of 

coordination  are  indicators  of  the  new  internationalization  process. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  internationalization  of  agriculture 

specifically,  Steven  Sanderson  proposes  that 

the  increasing  intervention  of  transnational  agribusiness 
vertically  integrates  or  coordinates  the  "internationalized" 
sector  of  agricultural  activities  along  standardized  lines 
of  production  most  familiar  to  center  country  environments. 
(1985b,  p.  50) 

He  goes  on  to  propose  that  furthermore, 

[t]he  integration  and  coordination  of  agribusiness 
activities  depends  not  on  transnational  participation  in 
equity  but  on  the  "transnationalization"  of  productive 
processes  in  domestic  firms  in  competition  with 
international  agribusiness.  (1985b,  p.  50) 

Using  these  propositions  as  guidelines  then,  one  may  look  for 
evidence  of  the  new  internationalization  in  the  three  food  systems 
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in  the  presence  of  transnational  enterprises,  in  horizontally  and 
vertically  linked  activities  and  in  standardized  technologies. 

Transnational  Enterprises 

Agribusiness  firms  with  direct  foreign  investments  in  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  are  listed  in  the  Appendix.  The 
number  of  transnationals  operating  in  these  countries  is  large,  as  is 
the  impact  many  of  them  can  exert.  For  instance,  the  sugar-holdings 
of  the  British-based  company,  Tate  and  Lyle,  represented  25  percent  of 
Trinidad's  best  land  in  1982  (Kowalevski,  1982).  In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Gulf  and  Western  (G&W)  has  been  the  most  prominent 
transnational  corporation,  producing  one-third  of  the  country's  sugar 
and  operating  the  world's  largest  single  sugar-producing  mill  (Central 
Romana.^  Gulf  and  Western  has  been  the  largest  single  owner  of  land 
in  the  country;  by  1980,  its  total  acreage  had  increased  to  400,000 
acres  (1982). 

As  was  noted  earlier,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  transnational 
corporation  to  own  the  means  of  production  formally  in  order  for 
various  levels  of  production  to  be  linked.  Gulf  and  Western's  co Ionia 
system  at  its  Central  Romana  sugar  mill  in  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
been  an  example  of  such  "informal"  integration  or  coordination.  As 
early  as  1973,  G&W  had  extended  the  acreage  under  cane  production 
close  to  50  percent  beyond  that  raised  on  company-owned  land  through 
agreements  with  colonos  with  widely  varying  amounts  of  land  (Ledogar, 
1975).  Because  sugarcane  production  is  profitable  only  if  it  is 
located  relatively  near  a mill,  expansion  of  production  had  to  take 
place  on  the  edge  of  company  property  or  on  small  plots  nearby. 
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Dominican  government  regulations,  however,  prohibit  foreigners  from 
buying  land  for  the  purpose  of  planting  cane.  The  colonia  system 
therefore  grew  out  of  G&Ws  desire  to  expand  sugarcane  production  and 
at  the  same  time  stay  within  the  letter  of  the  law  (1975). 

Colonos  own  property  adjacent  to  company-owned  land  and  enter 
into  contracts  with  the  company  to  plant  all  their  land  in  sugarcane; 
by  1979,  colonos  furnished  30  percent  of  G&Ws  cane  (Kowalewski, 

1982).  In  return  for  the  farmer's  growing  the  cane  for  Gulf  and 
Western,  the  company 

advances  the  farmer  whatever  he  needs  to  convert  the  land  to 
sugar  at  the  appropriate  time,  which  is  determined  by  the 
production  schedule  of  the  mill.  . . . The  contracts  vary 
with  the  bargaining  power  of  the  farmer,  but  its  effect  in 
all  cases  is  to  integrate  individual  parcels  of  land  into 
the  company's  operations.  (Ledogar,  1975,  p.  78,  emphasis 
added) 

Gulf  and  Western's  Dominican  sugar  operations  have  also  provided 
another  example  of  transnational  vertical  coordination  of  production 
in  their  five-year  contract  (expired  1981)  with  Amstar,  a large  United 
States  sugar-processing  firm.  The  contract  provided  for  G&W  to  sell 
Amstar  200,000  short  tons  of  sugar  annually  at  free  market  prices 
(Dominican  Republic:  Some  of  Its  Main  Economic  Problems,  1978). 

"Transnationalization"  of  Productive  Processes 
in  Domestic  Firms 

As  Sanderson's  second  proposal  points  out,  the  linkage  of  levels 
of  agricultural  production  does  not  require  equity  participation  by 
transnationals;  instead,  it  depends  on  the  transnationalization  of 
productive  processes  used  by  domestic  firms  who  compete  with 
international  agribusinesses.  In  certain  agroindustries  in  the  three 
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countries  under  study,  this  transnationalization  of  productive 
processes  in  domestic  firms  has  occurred  to  a large  degree.  Perhaps 
even  more  indicative,  where  integration  and  coordination  have  not 
taken  place,  for  whatever  reason,  firms  find  themselves  losing  their 
competitive  position  or  at  the  very  least  not  accruing  the  profits 
they  otherwise  might  have. 

Integration  and  coordination  are  important  to  agribusiness  for 
several  reasons.  According  to  one  poultry  expert  in  the  region, 
integration  facilitates  the  rapid  adoption  of  improved  technology, 
assists  in  financing  production,  and  allows  the  realization  of 
potential  economies  of  aggregation  and  economies  of  scale.  It  also 
coordinates  the  flow  of  products,  reduces  costs,  which  in  turn  can  be 
passed  on  in  lower  prices  to  the  consumer,  and  most  importantly, 
reduces  the  number  of  profit-maximizing  centers,  which  is  crucial  in 
allowing  the  implementation  of  the  other  benefits  listed  (Freivalds, 
1983b) . 

That  vertical  coordination  and  integration  are  important  in  the 
competition  among  various  agroindustries  in  these  three  countries  is 
evident  in  the  difficulties  found  in  Jamaica's  dairy  industry. 
According  to  one  observer,  the  principal  failure  of  the  Jamaican  dairy 
system  can  be  traced  to  unstandardized  and  unpredictable  milk 
production  and  the  poor  relations  between  farmers  and  processors 
(Craig,  1982).  As  a result,  Jamaica  has  become  increasingly  dependent 
on  imports  to  satisfy  its  dairy  needs.  The  only  successful  new  milk 
processor  in  the  region  is  Century  Farms  Dairy  which  began  producing 
small  quantities  of  100  percent  fresh  fluid  milk  marketed  in  plastic 
pouches  in  1981.  The  company  is  integrated  all  the  way  through 
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marketing  (unlike  the  unsuccessful  milk  processors)  and  "sells  to 
quality-conscious  consumers  willing  to  pay  a premium  for  fresh  milk. 

In  1982,  they  were  paying  US  $0.99  per  liter,  US  $0.28  above  the 
government's  retail  price"  (1982,  p.  17). 

Another  agroindustry  experiencing  difficulties  where  integration 
is  lacking  is  poultry  production.  In  the  Dominican  poultry  industry, 
the  main  uncertainty  or  "bottleneck"  in  production  is  the  availability 
of  feed.  Feed  shortages  contributed  to  poultry's  "disastrous”  year  in 
1982  although  expectations  were  that  production  would  rebound  in  1983. 
Consumer  demand  remains  strong,  but  feed  shortages  limit  any  large 
expansion  of  production.  Although  two  of  the  three  major  producers 
are  integrated  feed  operations  (the  third  is  independent),  the  raw 
material  supplies  for  feed,  such  as  corn  and  protein  meal,  are  outside 
the  control  of  producers  since  they  are  imported  by  INESPRE,  a 
Dominican  government  agency.  Imports  of  such  supplies  have  been 
irregular.  As  long  as  this  remains  the  case,  according  to  a USDA 
report,  there  appears  to  be  little  interest  in  expanding  poultry 
production  there  (Dominican  Republic:  Dairy,  Livestock  . . . , 1983). 

Despite  the  feed  supply  problem,  the  poultry  industries  of 
Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  do  provide  many  examples 
of  integration,  particularly  forward  integration  and  the  more  informal 
coordination.  For  example,  high  energy  costs  in  these  countries  have 
led  to  a number  of  innovations  in  processing  poultry  wastes. 

Commercial  bio-gas  plants  based  on  these  poultry  products  are  now 
underway  in  both  Jamaica  and  the  Dominican  Republic  (Freivalds, 

1983b).  Also,  much  of  the  distribution  and  retailing  of  poultry  have 
shifted  to  "convenience"  and  "fast"  foods  such  as  "fried,  roasted,  or 
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barbequed  whole  and  jointed  chickens  and  frozen,  vacuum-packed  canned, 
process-dried,  cooked  or  uncooked  poultry  meat  and  egg  specialties” 
(1983b,  p.  49).  Many  poultry  processors  also  have  developed  their  own 
brands,  marketing  directly  to  the  retailer.  For  example,  Proteinas 
Nacionales,  one  of  the  major  Dominican  producers,  brands  its  poultry, 
Polio  Cibao,  in  order  to  obtain  the  extra  margin  of  profit,  while 
Supermix,  a Trinidadian  poultry  processor,  has  opened  its  own  fast 
food  chain,  "Calypso  Chicken." 

Standardization  of  Technologies 

Related  to  the  transnationalization  of  the  productive  processes 
of  domestic  firms  is  the  expectation  of  a standardization  of 
technologies  and  production  processes  along  lines  most  familiar  in 
northern  countries.  This  has  been  the  case  in  the  dairy  industry  of 
Jamaica  with  the  success  of  fresh,  fluid  milk  and  in  the  region's 
poultry  industry  with  fast  foods,  convenience  foods,  and  specialty 
items.  Such  standardization  is  apparent  in  other  areas  as  well.  For 
instance,  Richard  Brown  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
predicts  that  Dominican  swine  production  will  be  increasingly 
commercialized  in  the  future,  especially  in  repopulation  efforts  after 
the  African  Swine  Fever  eradication  program.  Moreover,  as  a result, 
there  will  be  greater  uniformity  in  size  than  in  the  past.^  Perhaps 
the  clearest  example  of  both  vertical  and  horizontal  linkages  and 
standardization  of  technologies  and  production  lines  in  a domestic 
firm  competing  with  international  agribusiness  is  the  Sociedad 
Industrial  Dominicana  (SID),  which  bears  looking  at  in  greater 


detail . 
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Established  in  1937,  Sociedad  Industrial  Dominicana 
has  evolved  into  an  agribusiness  complex  with  production  lines  in 
oilseeds  and  their  processing,  margarines,  soaps  and  detergents, 
fertilizers,  ground  maize,  animal  feed,  and  livestock  production. ^ 
Initially,  SID  produced  vegetable  oils,  mainly  peanut  and  coconut. 
Control  of  the  inputs  for  these  oils  was  and  continues  to  be 
informally  coordinated  rather  than  formally  integrated.  In  return  for 
peanut  and  coconut  production,  SID  has  offered  farmers  a variety  of 
services,  including  land  preparation,  seeds,  fertilizers,  credit,  and 
price  guarantees.  Today,  SID  has  integrated  forward  and  markets  its 
brand  name  vegetable  oils,  shortening,  and  margarine  (all  of  which  are 
packaged  in  SID's  own  canning  plant)  throughout  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  company  also  manufactures  soap  and  detergent  as  an 
extension  of  its  involvement  with  vegetable  oils.  The  necessary 
technology  was  acquired  through  a licensing  agreement  with  Unilever 
Export,  Ltd.,  while  the  required  machinery  was  purchased  from 
Ballestra  of  Milan,  Italy.  Since  then  SID  has  developed  and 
advertised  its  own  brand  names  of  soap  and  detergent  in  addition  to 
the  Unilever  brands  under  license. 

Another  aspect  of  the  company's  horizontal  integration  is  its 
animal  feed  business,  which  it  expanded  in  1975  by  forming 
Proteinas  Nacionales  to  take  advantage  of  the  increased  demand  for 
animal  feed  generated  by  a rise  in  consumer  demand  for  eggs,  poultry, 
milk,  and  meat.  Machinery  was  provided  by  Buhler  Miag  of  Switzerland 
while  technology  came  from  two  sources:  Allied  Mills  of  Chicago  for 

domestic  feeds  and  licensing  agreements  with  Unifeeds  International  of 
Great  Britain  for  export  feeds.  To  help  in  the  marketing  of  its  feed, 
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Proteinas  Nationales  maintains  a staff  of  six  poultry  technicians, 
five  veterinarians  and  two  agronomists,  all  of  whom  contribute  to 
coordination  of  production  and  standardized  production  processes.  In 
addition,  Proteinas  Nacionales  publishes  a monthly  magazine  as  well  as 
detailed  production  guides  for  all  its  feeds. 

Proteinas  Nacionales  has  also  integrated  vertically  by  entering 
into  fertile  egg  production  through  a joint  venture  originally  with 
Tatum  Farms  (a  British-based  business) , Financiers  Dominicans,  and  a 
private  individual  although  presently  the  operation  is  run  by  SID  and 
Lavador,  a leading  competitor.  From  fertile  egg  production,  SID  (in 
the  form  of  Proteinas  Nacionales)  integrated  forward  into  poultry 
production.  The  company  now  also  operates  a new  plant  where  chickens 
are  slaughtered,  30  percent  of  which  are  sold  processed  under  SID's 
"Polio  Cibao"  label. 

Further  horizontal  integration  occurred  with  the  construction  of 
a maize  (corn)  milling  plant.  Maicera  Dominicana  was  set  up  to 
process  maize,  flour,  brewer's  yeast,  and  edible  oil  with  equipment 
once  again  provided  by  Buhler  Miag  of  Switzerland. 

Sociadad  Industrial  Dominicana  has  not  integrated  backward  to  any 
great  degree  into  the  production  of  the  raw  materials  it  processes. 

It  does,  however,  attempt  to  coordinate  production  of  its  input  needs 
to  some  extent.  For  instance,  it  encourages  farmers  to  raise  grain 
for  use  in  SID's  production  of  animal  feed  although  most  of  the  grain 
it  uses  still  has  to  be  imported  at  this  time.  Another  example  of 
minimal  coordination  is  the  money  allocated  to  farmers  for  inputs 
purchased  from  SID.  In  1977,  SID  lent  over  US  $5  million  (interest 
free)  to  Dominican  farmers  for  such  inputs  as  land  preparation,  seeds, 
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pesticides,  agricultural  implements,  and  bags.  In  addition,  the 
company  employs  a staff  of  15  agronomists  and  ten  technicians  to 
provide  managerial  and  technical  assistance  which  in  turn  encourages 
standardized  production  techniques. 

Although  some  of  SID's  production  is  aimed  toward  the  export 
market  and  although  there  has  been  some  transnational  and  foreign  firm 
contribution  to  machinery  and  technology,  the  major  owner  of  the  means 
of  production  is  Dominican  capital  and  the  major  market  for  this 
production  is  Dominican  as  well.^  In  these  ways,  the  Sociedad 
Industrial  Dominicana  provides  us  with  an  excellent  example  of  the 
"transnationalization"  and  standardization  of  production  processes  in 
domestic  firms  that  compete  with  international  businesses. 

Agribusiness  firms  such  as  SID,  which  provide  examples  of  the 
transnationalization  of  domestic  production  processes  and  accompanying 
standardization  of  technologies,  point  out  the  weakness  of  many 
analyses  of  Caribbean  economies  which  source  the  region' s problems  to 
the  large  proportion  of  foreign  ownership  of  resources  and  productive 
capacity.  Domestic  ownership  is  relatively  unimportant  if  the 
productive  process  is  similar. 

Shift  in  the  Significance  of  Trade  to  the  Caribbean 
Position  in  the  Global  Division  of  Labor 


The  evidence  produced  here  so  far  supports  the  position  that  the 
role  of  trade  in  determining  where  commodities  will  be  produced  has 
declined,  at  least  in  the  Caribbean  case.  Although  trade  flows  have 
changed  somewhat,  for  the  most  part  traditional  exports  and  new 
primary  exports  predominate  according  to  trade  lines  appropriate  to 
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the  classical  international  division  of  labor.  Processed  foods  often 
stay  in  local  markets.  Indeed  much  of  the  newly  internationalized 
production  in  general  has  been  sold  in  local  or  regional  markets 
rather  than  exported  to  so-called  "center"  countries.  This  is  a 
change  from  the  historical  international  division  of  labor  yet  goes 
beyond  simple  reversal  of  commodity  flow  patterns  and  remains 
undetected  in  analyses  of  trade  alone. 

As  one  would  expect  from  general  treatments  of  the  new 
internationalization,  the  majority  of  the  "new"  products  of  the  "newly 
internationalized”  food  systems  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  are  not  new  but  instead  copies  of  Northern  goods. 
This  duplication  of  Northern  products  results  in  and  results  from  the 
standardization  of  consumer  tastes  brought  on  by  the  new 
internationalization  process.  Such  trends  have  an  impact  in  areas 
ranging  from  simple  food  commodities,  such  as  an  increase  in  the  use 
of  wheat  and  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  and  production  of  Irish 
potatoes  to  processed  foods  such  as  those  produced  by  SID  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  fast  food  and  snack  items,  such  as  ice  cream  in 
Jamaica  and  "Calypso  Chicken"  in  Trinidad.  For  instance,  the  three- 
year  average  potato  production  in  the  Dominican  Republic  increased 
from  10,300  mt  in  1962-64  to  23,600  mt  in  1980-82  (see  Table  V-9). 

None  of  the  countries  examined  here  can  grow  wheat,  yet  it  is  now  the 
primary  cereal  in  the  region,  according  to  one  USDA  source  (World  Food 
Aid  Needs  . . . , 1983).  Generally,  SID's  agricultural  processing 
produces  goods  such  as  vegetable  oil,  detergents,  and  packaged  chicken 
for  the  Dominican  market.  The  SID  does  not  generally  export  goods  to 
center  countries,  but  instead  competes  with  agricultural  imports  to 
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TABLE  V-9 

IRISH  POTATO  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC,  1962-82 

(1000  METRIC  TONS) 


Average 

1962 

8 

1962-64 

10.3 

1963 

8 

1963-65 

13.0 

1964 

15 

1964-66 

16.3 

1965 

16 

1965-67 

18.0 

1966 

18 

1966-68 

19.3 

1967 

20 

1967-69 

21.0 

1968 

23 

1968-70 

22.0 

1969 

23 

1969-71 

23.3 

1970 

23 

1970-72 

24.0 

1971 

24 

1971-73 

25.0 

1972 

25 

1972-74 

24.3 

1973 

26 

1973-75 

21.6 

1974 

22 

1974-76 

20.3 

1975 

17 

1975-77 

19.0 

1976 

22 

1976-78 

21.0 

1977 

18 

1977-79 

19.6 

1978 

23 

1978-80 

22.0 

1979 

18 

1979-81 

22.0 

1980 

25 

1980-82 

23.6 

1981 

23 

1982 

23 

Source:  World  Indices  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Production,  1962-71, 

1965-74,  1973-82.  International  Economics  Division.  Economic 
Research  Service.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Statistical  Bulletin  No.  697. 
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the  Dominican  Republic.  Many  of  Jamaica’s  ice  cream  producers  are 
owned  by  Jamaican  capital  and  the  ice  cream  they  produce  is  consumed 
by  Jamaicans  just  as  Trinidad's  "Calypso  Chicken"  is  consumed  by 
Trinidadians . 

Despite  this  local  production  and  consumption,  all  the  products 
and  firms  cited  here  are  internationalized,  even  though  the  majority 
of  them  have  little  to  do  with  trade,  because  all  of  the  products 
respond  to  the  standardization  of  consumer  tastes  brought  about  by  the 
new  internationalization  and  most  result  from  the  standardization  of 
technologies  and  production  lines  as  well.  In  the  Caribbean  as  in  the 
world  generally,  trade  and  patterns  of  commodity  flows  from  one  region 
or  nation  to  another  no  longer  serve  as  an  accurate  indicator  of  the 
geographic  location  for  production  of  various  products.  Instead,  as 
one  would  expect  from  the  interpretation  of  the  new  internationaliza- 
tion used  in  this  study,  the  location  of  production  for  foods  used  in 
the  Caribbean  has  grown  more  complex  and  less  predictable. 

Conclusions 

The  evidence  presented  here  largely  indicates  that  the  food 
systems  of  Trinidad,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Jamaica  are  indeed 
relevant  to  the  process  of  the  new  internationalization  of  national 
economies  and  reciprocally,  that  the  new  internationalization  has  had 
an  impact  on  these  food  systems.  The  evidence  generally  fits  the 
situation  predicted  by  the  framework  presented  in  Chapter  I describing 
the  new  internationalization  in  terms  of  advancing  proletarianization, 
cross-sectoral  integration,  and  a shift  in  the  significance  of  trade 
in  determining  the  Caribbean's  place  in  the  global  division  of  labor. 
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Some  of  the  more  generally  accepted  and  obvious  signs  of  the  new 
internationalization  and  the  new  international  division  of  labor  are 
exemplified  here.  For  instance,  transnational  corporations  with  a 
wide  range  of  activities  are  very  strong  in  the  three  food  systems 
examined.  And  movement  away  from  the  historical  international 
division  of  labor  is  also  apparent;  production  and  exportation  of 
traditional  exports  have  declined  somewhat  while  production  and 
exportation  of  processed  foods  are  on  the  rise. 

More  importantly  though,  the  evidence  presented  here  provides 
examples  of  the  more  subtle  characteristics  and  indicators  of  the  new 
internationalization  process.  For  example,  "informal 
proletarianization"  is  apparent  in  Gulf  and  Western's  colonia  system 
at  the  Central  Romana  sugar  mill  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Sociedad 
Industrial  Dominicana's  arrangements  with  farmers  to  provide  it  with 
primary  inputs.  Informal  linkages  of  different  levels  of  production 
involving  the  non-equity  participation  of  transnational  capital  are 
found  in  the  colonia  system  also,  as  well  as  in  the  contract  between 
Amstar  and  Gulf  and  Western  for  sugar  supplies  for  processing. 

Informal  linkages  of  different  levels  of  production  involving  national 
capital  can  be  found  again  in  SID's  arrangements  with  farmers  to  grow 
and  provide  them  with  grain,  peanuts,  and  coconuts. 

That  the  advent  of  the  transnational  corporation  is  not  the  only 
aspect  of  the  process  changing  the  international  system,  although  it 
is  an  important  agent  in  the  process,  has  also  been  illustrated  in  the 
three  food  systems  examined  here.  Though  many  of  the 
internationalized  products  produced  in  the  region  are  produced  by 
transnational  capital,  there  are  many  examples  of  internationalized 
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products  produced  by  national  capital.  "Calypso  Chicken,"  Jamaican 
dairy  products,  the  region's  poultry  products,  and  SID's  processed 
products  are  all  examples  of  goods  produced  by  national  capital  along 
internationally  standardized  product  lines  and  labor  processes.  These 
standardized  technologies  and  product  lines  may  be  purchased  directly 
(e.g.  SID's  purchase  of  Allied  Mills  of  Chicago's  technology  for  feed 
targeted  to  the  domestic  market)  or  merely  copied  to  the  best  of  the 
firm's  ability. 

Finally,  the  evidence  presented  in  this  chapter  points  out  that 
although  commodity  flows  in  and  out  of  the  region  have  changed,  the 
new  international  division  of  labor  is  not  a reversal  of  the  old 
international  division  of  labor.  Moreover,  even  though,  or  perhaps 
even  because,  the  countries  under  study  are  trade-dependent,  the  new 
internationalization  process  is  less  apparent  in  trade  than  in 
production.  Shifts  in  trade,  at  least  at  this  point,  are  less 
perceptible  than  more  generalized  changes  in  production.  Although 
production  and  trade  of  traditional  exports  have  declined  in  most 
parts  of  the  region,  traditional  exports  still  do  predominate.  And 
exportation  of  processed  foods,  although  increasing,  is  hardly 
increasing  enough  to  say  that  previous  trade  patterns  have  been 
reversed.  Instead,  examples  from  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  demonstrate  the  new  complexity  of  production  location  and  the 
duplication  of  product  lines  previously  considered  to  be  the 
"territory”  of  Northern  capital,  without  displacement  of  the  original 
Northern  product  lines.  The  maintenance  of  this  predominance  of 
traditional  exports  in  the  Caribbean  balance  of  trade  also  illustrates 
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the  continuance  of  some  regional  inequalities  in  the  international 
trade  system;  despite  the  new  complexity  of  production  location. 

Variations  in  the  Relevance  of  Food  Systems  to  the 
New  Internationalization 

Of  course,  the  impact  of  the  new  internationalization  varies  from 
food  system  to  food  system  and  from  product  to  product.  This  paper 
focuses  on  three  of  the  larger  food  systems  of  the  region,  which  are 
likely  to  be  more  relevant  to  the  new  internationalization  than  are 
the  smaller  Caribbean  food  systems  (although  there  are  indications  of 
their  relevance  as  well).  All  three  food  systems  have  been 
internationalized  along  the  trade  dimension  for  quite  some  time 
although  in  changing  forms.  Since  World  War  II,  all  three  have 
become  increasingly  internationalized  along  the  productive  dimension 
as  well. 

Differentiating  among  the  three  as  to  their  relevance  to  the  new 
internationalization  is  somewhat  uncertain  owing  to  the  unavailability 
of  adequate,  systematic  data.  Nevertheless,  some  inferences  can  be 
drawn  from  what  has  been  presented  here.  First,  the  new 
internationalization  is  very  apparent  in  both  its  productive  and  trade 
dimensions  in  the  Dominican  food  system.  This  is  not  particularly 
surprising  since  the  bulk  of  Dominican  production  and  exports  come 
from  the  agricultural  sector  which  in  turn  is  directly  connected  to 
the  food  system.  On  the  other  hand,  data  concerning  Trinidad  indicate 
that  the  trade  dimension  is  becoming  less  important  there,  but  that 
the  new  internationalization  is  strongly  relevant  on  the  productive 
dimension.  Agricultural  and  food  production  are  declining,  but 
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the  production  that  remains  follows  the  lines  of  the  new 
internationalization  framework  and  at  the  same  time  is  in  keeping  with 
the  country's  economic  development  program  emphasizing  the  industrial 
sector.  Jamaica  appears  to  fall  somewhere  in  the  middle.  Traditional 
exports  there  remain  relatively  constant,  but  non-traditional  exports 
are  increasing  and  indications  are  that  this  will  accelerate  in  the 
future.  In  that  sense  the  trade  dimension  of  the  new 
internationalization  appears  to  be  maintaining  itself  in  Jamaica 
and  will  probably  become  even  more  relevant  in  the  future.  The 
productive  dimension  of  the  new  internationalization  is  also  relevant 
in  Jamaica's  food  system  but  difficulties  such  as  those  experienced 
by  the  dairy  industry  have  kept  it  less  so  than  it  might  have 
been. 

Despite  these  variations  in  the  relevance  of  the  three  food 
systems  to  the  new  internationalization  process,  indications  are  that 
the  process  will  only  deepen  in  the  future  in  these  three  systems,  and 
in  the  region  as  a whole.  At  the  very  least,  there  is  an  incentive 
for  it  to  become  stronger.  Already,  some  types  of  agricultural 
production,  not  "sufficiently"  integrated  or  standardized,  such  as  the 
Jamaican  dairy  industry  and  the  feed  shortages  plaguing  Caribbean 
poultry  industries,  have  lost  much  of  their  potential  in  international 
competition,  either  in  selling  abroad  or  in  competing  for  domestic 
markets  with  both  transnational  and  national  capital. 

Analytical  Implications 

The  process  of  examining  the  relevance  of  the  three  food  systems 
under  study  to  the  new  internationalization  process  has  also  brought 
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out  the  advantages  of  the  new  internationalization  framework  for 
analyzing  Caribbean  food  systems  over  some  of  the  more  conventional 
analyses  of  the  problems  with  Caribbean  food  systems.  Typical 
analyses  emphasize  the  "dualism"  found  in  Caribbean  agriculture  and 
economies  in  general  (see  Demas,  1956;  Beckford,  1975).  Agricultural 
production  is  divided  into  a plantation  sector  that  is  relatively 
capitalized,  advanced  and  export-oriented,  and  a peasant  or 
"traditional"  sector  that  is  relatively  backward,  has  lower  rates  of 
productivity,  and  produces  goods  for  local  and  external  consumption 
(Demas,  1965).  Further  emphasis  is  placed  on  foreign  ownership  of 
much  of  the  resource  base  (Beckford,  1975).  Although  this  type  of 
analysis  goes  beyond  mere  modernization  theory,  as  the  international 
economy  changes,  and  with  it  the  position  of  the  Caribbean  within  the 
international  economy,  the  need  arises  for  an  approach  capable  of 
viewing  increasingly  complex  relationships.  The  new  internation- 
alization approach  is  capable  of  providing  a more  thorough  and 
accurate  analysis  of  Caribbean  food  systems  and  their  problems. 

For  instance,  Table  V-10  displays  the  various  types  of  production 
associated  with  agriculture  that  occur  in  the  three  systems  under 
study.  Very  few  of  these  categories  are  detected  in  frameworks  which 
classify  production  as  merely  peasant  or  plantation  and  markets  as 
domestic  or  export  without  further  differentiation.  Further 
distinctions  permitted  by  the  new  internationalization  framework 
include  the  separation  of  agricultural  products  traditionally 
produced  in  the  region  from  non-traditional  products.  Emphasis  on 
cross-sectoral  integration  further  distinguishes  peasant  production  of 
agricultural  inputs  for  processors  owned  by  either  transnational  or 
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TABLE  V-10 

TYPES  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  MARKET  DESTINATION  IN  JAMAICA, 
TRINIDAD,  AND  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Sector 

Destination 

Type  of  Product 

Peasant 

local 

traditional 

export 

traditional  or 
traditional 

non- 

Peasant 

agricultural  inputs  for 
capitalist  processors 
(no  contract;  domestic 
or  export  market) 

traditional  or 
traditional 

non- 

Peasant 

agricultural  inputs  for 
capitalist  processors 
(contract;  domestic  or 
export  market) 

traditional  or 
traditional 

non- 

Semi- 

Proletarians 

same  permutations  as 

full-time  peasants 

Capitalist 

primary  export 

traditional  or 
traditional 

non- 

agricultural  inputs 
(domestic  or  export 
market) 

traditional  or 
traditional 

non- 

processing 

(domestic  or  export 
market) 

traditional  or 
traditional 

non- 

marketing 
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national  capital  while  emphasis  on  the  shift  in  the  significance  of 
trade  points  out  that  even  those  goods  produced  by  the  more  modern 
capitalist  sector  can  be  destined  for  domestic  markets.  Moreover, 
these  distinctions  elucidate  the  tendency  toward  the  generalization  of 
capitalist  relations  to  varying  degrees  since  only  the  first  category 
of  peasant  (a  steadily  declining  breed)  is  not  directly  involved  in 
some  type  of  contact  with  capitalist  relations  of  production;  yet, 
even  this  category  is  increasingly  constrained  in  its  activities  by 
other  categories  of  production. 

The  two  areas  in  which  the  new  internationalization  framework  is 
somewhat  weak  are  the  semi-proletarian  category  and  peasant  production 
of  inputs  for  agroindustry  without  a contract.  Their  existence, 
although  implied,  is  not  treated  explicitly  in  any  systematic  fashion. 
Peasant  production  of  inputs  without  a contract  is  a particularly 
sticky  category  to  classify  in  the  new  internationalization  process, 
yet  it  is  an  important  type  of  production  in  the  three  systems  under 
study.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  notices  from  food  processors  in 
local  newspapers  informing  the  public  that  the  processors  are 
accepting,  for  example,  certain  vegetables  for  purchase  at  that  time. 
It  is  difficult  though  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  peasant's 
productive  process  leaves  his  control,  yet  some  loss  of  control  by  the 
direct  producer  is  likely,  particularly  if  such  acceptances  of 
products  occur  with  some  predictability  and  if  certain  standards  are 
required  for  acceptance  for  purchase. 
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Analytical  Versus  Empirical  Categories 

Another  point  brought  out  by  the  evidence  is  the  difficulty  in 
separating  the  indicators  of  the  new  internationalization  process 
empirically  in  the  same  manner  that  they  are  separated  analytically. 
The  analytical  categories  yield  empirical  categories  that,  at  least  in 
the  Caribbean  case,  are  not  mutually  exclusive  but  rather  interrelated 
and  interdependent.  Vertical  coordination  (informal  integration)  is 
the  most  likely  source  of  informal  proletarianization.  The  reduction 
in  the  significance  of  trade  in  determining  what  is  produced  in  the 
region  is  related  both  to  the  integration  or  coordination  of  different 
levels  and  sectors  of  production  and  to  advancing  proletarianization 
and  the  standardization  of  labor  processes.  Examples  of  one 
phenomenon  are  usually  also  examples  of  another.  For  instance,  luxury 
and  processed  foods  are  examples  of  products  disarticulated  from 
domestic  producers  and  lower-income  domestic  consumers,  of  the 
standardization  of  consumer  tastes,  often  of  standardization  of 
technologies,  and  often  of  vertical  integration  or  coordination.  The 
colonia  system  exemplifies  informal  proletarianization,  cross-sectoral 
coordination,  and  disarticulation  of  the  product  from  the  producer. 
Vertical  integration  of  production,  in  general,  disarticulates 
production  from  domestic  producers.  Finally,  the  transnational 
corporation  provides  an  example  of  transnational  integration,  a 
tendency  toward  the  generalization  of  capitalist  wage-labor  productive 
relations,  and  the  consequent  disarticulation  of  the  producer  from  his 


products . 
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The  new  internationalization  process  is  operating  in  and 
transforming  the  three  systems  under  study.  From  the  evidence 
presented  in  this  chapter,  one  would  probably  conclude  that  the 
processes  associated  with  the  new  internationalization  would  help 
individual  countries,  as  well  as  the  specific  firms  involved,  to  gain 
financially  or  at  least  to  keep  from  falling  behind.  It  is  more 
questionable,  however,  that  these  same  processes  will  benefit  all 
segments  of  a population  under  a particular  food  system.  This  is  the 
topic  that  dominates  discussion  in  the  next  chapter. 


Notes 


^The  information  presented  here  is  by  no  means  a complete 
catelogue  of  the  evidence  of  the  new  internationalization  process  in 
these  three  food  systems  but  it  is  an  attempt  to  present  sufficient 
evidence  to  establish  that  the  new  internationalization  has  indeed 
been  present  in  these  food  systems. 

2In  order  to  put  especially  good  or  especially  bad  crop  years 
into  perspective,  the  tables  here  show  three-year  average  production 
figures  in  addition  to  single-year  figures. 

2For  a discussion  of  small,  open  economies,  see  Demas  (1965). 

4See  Sanderson  (1985b),  pp.  54-60,  for  a description  of  such 
changes . 

^This  covers  only  those  "new"  commodities  not  already  examined  as 
luxury  foods. 

6These  categories  are  Live  Animals,  Meat  and  Meat  Preparations, 
Dairy  Products  and  Eggs,  Cereals  and  Preparations,  and  Feedstuff s. 

2Some  of  this  may  be  explained  by  the  large  increase  in  Dominican 
exports  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  following  the  embargo  of 
American  imports  of  Cuban  sugar. 

®In  "The  'New'  Internationalization  of  Agriculture  . . . ," 
Sanderson  proposes  that  "the  new  internationalization  . . . reveals 
itself  in  greater  volumes  of  trade  in  agricultural  commodities  that 
are  disarticulated  from  domestic  producers  and  lower-class  consumers 
(1985b,  p.  50).  I have  extended  this  proposition  to  include  greater 
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production  of  goods  disarticulated  from  domestic  producers  and 
consumers  since  one  of  the  main  points  of  this  particular 
interpretation  of  the  new  internationalization  is  that  production 
under  the  new  internationalization  does  not  serve  the  export  economy 
alone . 

Q 

Lower  pork  production  figures  after  this  year  reflect  the 
decimation  of  the  Dominican  swine  population  due  to  an  outbreak  of 
African  Swine  Fever  (ASF)  there  and  the  subsequent  ASF  eradication 
program.  Repopulation  is  now  in  progress. 

^Some  corn  production,  however,  is  diverted  to  the  green  "corn 
on  the  cob"  market. 

^In  1984,  Gulf  and  Western  announced  that  it  would  cease 
operations  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  This  topic  is  covered  more 
thoroughly  in  Chapter  VII. 

I o 

INESPRE  is  an  acronym  for  Instituto  Nacional  de  Establizacion 
de  Precios  or  the  Dominican  National  Price  Stabilization  Institute. 

II 

Interview  with  Richard  Brown  and  Nydia  Pvivera-Suarez,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  July  1983. 

^For  a more  complete  account  of  SID,  see  Freivalds  (1983a),  from 
which  the  information  found  in  this  section  is  taken,  except  where 
otherwise  noted. 

■^Since  the  ASF  outbreak,  markets  for  SID's  feeds  have  been  found 
and  developed  in  several  other  Caribbean  countries  (Freivalds,  1983a). 


CHAPTER  VI 


IMPACT  OF  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONALIZATION  ON  CHRONIC 
HUNGER  AND  IMPORT  DEPENDENCE  IN  JAMAICA, 

TRINIDAD,  AND  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

A large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Third  World  countries, 
including  those  of  the  Caribbean  region,  confronts  a low  quality  of 
life  in  both  relative  and  absolute  terms.  According  to  World  Bank 
estimates,  780  million  people  in  non-centrally  planned  economies  are 
living  in  absolute  poverty,  "a  condition  of  life  so  characterized  by 
malnutrition,  illiteracy,  and  disease  as  to  be  beneath  any  reasonable 
definition  of  human  decency"  (World  Development  Report,  1980,  p.  32). 
Malnutrition  is  a fundamental  aspect  of  this  low  quality  of  life  and 
in  some  respects,  it  is  the  foundation  of  other  aspects  of  poverty. 

It  is  often  a contributing  factor  to  disease  and  if  severe  enough  also 
diminishes  both  the  physical  and  mental  capabilities  of  the  afflicted 
individual  such  that  achieving  and  making  use  of  literacy  is  extremely 
difficult . 

The  typical  prescription  for  this  low  quality  of  life  generally, 
and  chronic  hunger  more  specifically,  is  development,  conventionally 
defined  in  terms  of  economic  growth,  industrialization,  employment  of 
modern  techniques,  and  use  of  the  market  mechanism  as  the  allocator  of 
resources  in  society.  Increasingly,  the  new  internationalization 
process  provides  these  capabilities  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
Sophisticated  technological  processes,  opportunities  to  add  value  to 
primary  products  and  raw  materials,  infusions  of  capital  from  outside 
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investors,  and  diversification  of  production,  including  that  of  foods 
previously  imported,  are  now  available  to  previously  underdeveloped 
countries.  From  the  traditional  development  perspective  then,  the  new 
internationalization  has  a positive  impact  on  the  capabilities  of 
underdeveloped  economies  to  modernize,  which  would  in  turn  benefit 
people  living  there. 

Recent  social  science  literature,  however,  including  that 
employing  the  new  internationalization  framework,  contains  many 
criticisms  of  the  very  activities  conventional  development 
perspectives  advocate.  This  chapter  looks  first  at  the  criticisms  in 
the  general  social  science  literature.  Then  it  turns  to  the 
explanation  of  deepening  chronic  hunger  and  increasing  food  imports 
put  forth  in  the  new  internationalization  framework.  From  there, 
evidence  from  the  food  systems  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  analyzed  in  order  to  evaluate  the  likely  impact  of  the  new 
internationalization  process  on  food  system  success."'' 

Criticisms  of  Conventional  Development  in 
the  Social  Science  Literature 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  much  development  policy  is 
increased  integration  of  a national  economy  into  the  international 
economy.  According  to  some  of  the  social  science  literature  though, 
such  integration  has  the  potential  to  aggravate  problems  created  by 
the  pre-existing  international  maldistribution  of  power  and  resources 
among  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  attempts  at  self-sufficiency  in  the 
production  of  previously  imported  foods  may  conceal  increased  imports 
of  inputs  or  capital  goods.  For  example,  poultry  production 
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sufficient  to  cover  consumer  demand  and  previously  supplied  by  imports 
may  shroud  increases  in  the  importation  of  feed  and  equipment 
necessary  for  poultry  processing  (Ali,  1977).  The  balance-of-payments 
position  of  the  country,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  just  as 
precarious,  if  not  more  so,  under  such  conditions  of  "sufficiency,  as 
it  had  been  before  (Josling,  1978-79). 

More  importantly,  though,  conventional  development  prescriptions 
for  erasing  malnutrition,  as  well  as  limiting  food  imports,  are  based 
on  misperceptions  of  the  factors  contributing  to  hunger.  Hunger  is 
more  than  a problem  of  food  production  and  food  supplies.  Although 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a decline  in  the  supply  of  food  relative  to 
population  can  aggravate  the  problem  of  chronic  hunger,  sufficient  per 
capita  supplies  are  no  guarantee  for  ending  hunger.  Furthermore, 
increases  in  the  amount  of  food  produced  domestically  do  not 
necessarily  result  in  increases  in  the  amount  of  food  consumed 
domestically.2  More  than  a problem  of  aggregate  supplies,  at  the  core 
chronic  hunger  is  a problem  of  distribution. 

Factors  Contributing  to  Hunger 

Hunger  is  related  to  three  basic  conditions:  lack  of  control 

over  food  production  and  food-producing  resources  (Lappe  and  Collins, 
1977;  Christensen,  1978;  George  and  Paige,  1982);  low  income 
associated  with  an  unequal  distribution  of  income  and  assets  (Berg, 
1973;  Oftedal  and  Levinson,  1977;  Christensen,  1978);  combined 
with  use  of  the  market  mechanism  as  an  allocator  of  society's 
resources2  (Christensen,  1978). 
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Where  households  are  self-provisioning,  hunger  can  result  from 
insufficient  production  due  to  landholdings  that  are  too  small  or  an 
inability  to  acquire  sufficient  quantities  of  required  inputs, 
particularly  seeds,  or  from  an  inability  to  keep  large  enough  portions 
of  a harvest  (Christensen,  1978). 

Low  income  is  another  contributing  factor  to  hunger,  particularly 
for  those  unable  to  self-provision.  For  many  Third  World  households, 
income  is  insufficient  for  adequate  amounts  and  types  of  food 
(Christensen,  1978).  Moreover,  the  poor  typically  spend  a greater 
proportion  of  their  income — often  as  high  as  80  percent — on  food  than 
do  wealthier  households  (Berg,  1973).  For  this  reason,  they  are  also 
extremely  vulnerable  to  real  increases  in  food  prices  since  only  a 
"relatively  small  share  of  their  relatively  small  incomes  can  be 
reallocated  to  'compete'  for  food  in  the  market"  (Christensen,  1978, 
p.  178). 

Poverty,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  picture.  The 
maldistribution  of  income  within  underdeveloped  societies,  as  well  as 
among  nations,  contributes  to  continuing  chronic  hunger.  Although 
basic  inequality  is  built  into  the  economic  structures  of  both 
advanced  and  underdeveloped  societies,  typically  it  is  much  greater  in 
underdeveloped  countries  (Paukert,  1973;  Adelman  and  Morris,  n.d.). 
Moreover,  studies  of  recent  income  distribution  data  indicate  that 
"for  most  less-developed  countries  the  process  of  post-war  growth  has 
actually  worsened  income  inequality"  (Mehmet,  1978,  p.  39;  see  also 
Paukert,  1973;  and  Adelman  and  Morris,  n.d.). 

Such  inequalities  in  turn  have  political  implications  since  they 
lead  to  vastly  different  class  interests  regarding  political  and 
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economic  issues,  including  factors  contributing  to  chronic  hunger,  and 
to  differential  access  to  political  power.  The  political  forces,  both 
national  and  international,  that  shape  food  systems  are  divorced  from 
the  majority  of  the  Third  World  poor  (Hopkins  and  Puchala,  1978). 
Furthermore,  aggregate  economic  "improvement,"  in  addition  to  further 
skewing  the  maldistribution  of  income  and  assets,  tends  to  exacerbate 
the  political  problems  of  the  malnourished  since  it  tends  to  elevate 
the  position  of  those  who  are  already  well  off,  further  concentrating 
power . 

Even  the  seemingly  neutral  market  mechanism  contributes  to  hunger 

when  used  to  allocate  resources  in  a food  system  where  income  and 

assets  are  extremely  unevenly  distributed.  It  structures  both  food 

consumption  and  food  production  patterns  and  allocates  goods  according 

to  purchasing  power  (Christensen,  1978).  Food  production  patterns  are 

important  to  the  poor  because  not  only  do  they  eat  less  food,  they  eat 

different  foods.  Cheryl  Christensen  points  out  that  as  income 

increases,  consumption  shifts  to  greater  amounts  of  animal  proteins, 

fruits,  and  vegetables  and  away  from  grains  and  starchy  staples 

(1978).  Since  the  poor  lack  purchasing  power,  fulfilling  their  needs 

is  not  necessarily  a profitable  enterprise.  If  significant 

inequalities  in  income  and  assets  exist,  the  tastes  of  those  already 

adequately  fed  will  structure  the  market  with  the  result  that 

[sjhifts  away  from  using  staples  for  direct  human 
consumption  will  occur  too  early  (before  most  basic 
consumption  needs  have  been  met),  partly  because  of  the 
greater  purchasing  power  of  wealthier  consumers  and  partly 
because  the  price  at  which  grain  could  be  purchased  for 
direct  consumption  by  the  poor  may  be  too  low  to  make  its 
production  profitable.  (1978,  p.  179) 
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Therefore,  as  much  as  the  poverty  of  the  poor,  the  wealth  of  the  rich 
contributes  to  the  chronic  hunger  of  many  Third  World  households. 

The  Impact  of  Conventional  Development  on 
Food  Systems  According  to  the  New 
Internationalization  Approach 

The  new  internationalization  approach  also  notes  the  negative 
impact  of  conventional  development  and  conventionally  informed 
policies  outlined  in  some  social  science  literature.  Nevertheless, 
rather  than  viewing  the  cited  problems  as  merely  a result  of  somewhat 
idiosyncratic  and  controllable  policies,  it  sees  them  as  effects  of 
the  recent  structural  transformation  of  the  international  political 
and  economic  systems.  The  framework  subsumes  the  criticisms  found  in 
the  more  general  literature  into  a more  systematic  explanation  of  the 
breakdown  of  self-sufficiency  and  the  increase  in  chronic  hunger  in 
Third  World  food  systems. 

Impact  of  the  New  Internationalization 
on  Underdeveloped  Food  Systems 

From  the  viewpoint  of  capital,  adopting  standardized  technologies 
and  encouraging  standardized  consumer  tastes  increases  the  amount  of 
surplus  value  available  for  extraction,  which  in  turn  raises  the 
potential  for  higher  rates  of  profit.  Higher  rates  of  profit  in  turn, 
expand  the  accumulation  of  capital  which  in  its  turn,  expands  the 
productive  capacity  of  capital  (and  the  society)  (Barkin,  1985).  In 
less  abstract  terms,  these  changes  have  led  to  an  increasing 
commercialization  of  agriculture  in  both  underdeveloped  countries  and 
developed  countries.  The  growth  sector  in  this  new  agriculture  tends 
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to  be  agribusiness,  whether  owned  by  international,  national  or  state 
capital,  or  any  combination  thereof  (Sanderson,  1985b).  This  sector, 
in  turn,  tends  to  orient  itself  toward  responding  to  the  needs  of  the 
industrial  sector  by  providing  inputs  for  agroindustry  (Rozo  and 
Barkin,  1983;  Sanderson,  1985b). 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  "proletariat"  (formal  or  informal), 
this  process  brings  with  it  a loss  of  control  over  production,  either 
absolutely  or  only  in  degree.  Relations  are  increasingly  monetized 
and  reproduction  of  the  labor  force  depends  increasingly  on  the  market 
rather  than  on  self-provisioning.  Eventually,  the  population  segments 
newly  incorporated  into  the  capitalist  organization  of  production  are 
differentiated  into  various  strata,  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of 
which  provide  a market  for  luxury  foods  and  other  "Western-style" 
consumer  goods  (de  Janvry,  1981;  Barkin,  1985).  The  majority  of  the 
peasants  and  workers,  however,  do  not  provide  a dynamic  market  for 
these  commercial  agricultural  products  because  their  incomes  are  too 
low.  Therefore,  commercial  agriculture  is  unlikely  to  produce  goods 
to  meet  the  poor's  basic  needs,  leaving  basic  foodstuff  production  in 
these  countries  to  what  remains  of  the  traditional,  non-capitalist, 
peasant  sector  which  produces  for  subsistence  needs  and  exchanges  any 
surplus  production  in  local  markets^  (de  Janvry,  1981;  Rozo  and 
Barkin,  1983). 

The  potential  danger  of  surplus  production  brought  about  by  the 
low  wages  paid  to  the  "proletariat,"  who  would  normally  also  fill  the 
role  of  consumers  of  production,  has  been  overcome  (de  Janvry,  1981). 
The  peasants'  and  workers'  consumption  is  more  or  less  unnecessary  to 
the  process  of  capital  accumulation  because  higher  profits  can  be 
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generated  by  selling  to  overseas  markets  and/or  to  upper  strata 

domestic  consumers,  both  of  whom  have  higher  purchasing  power  and  who 

can  support  the  higher  rates  of  profit  that  expanding  capital 

requires.^  Consequently,  there  is  no  incentive  to  increase  wages  in 

these  countries;  there  is  actually  a disincentive  since  that  increase 

would  cut  into  surplus  value  and,  hence,  profits  (de  Janvry,  1981). 

The  "traditional"  peasant  sector,  however,  is  in  a state  of 

continuing  contraction  with  consequent  implications  for  basic 

foodstuff  production  in  underdeveloped  countries.  According  to  Alain 

de  Janvry,  basic  foodstuff  producers  in  the  traditional  sector  compete 

both  among  themselves  and  with  commercial  agriculture.  He  observes, 

the  large  majority  becomes  increasingly  squeezed  on  to 
miniscule  and  eroded  plots  of  land  which  cannot  insure  the 
full  subsistence  needs  of  the  household.  These  peasants  are 
drawn  into  the  labor  market  as  semiproletarians  to  seek 
complementary  sources  of  income.  As  a result,  they  tend  to 
disappear  as  producers  of  commodities  for  the  market,  even 
though  they  remain  as  producers  of  subsistence  foods  for 
their  own  needs.  (1981,  p.  39) 

Another  source  points  out  that  not  only  are  these  producers  competing 

among  themselves  and  with  commercial  agriculture  within  their  society, 

they  are  also  competing  unsuccessfully  with  overseas  suppliers. 

[GJenerally  without  adequate  support  and  without  concern  for 
surplus  value,  these  producers  do  not  have  the  capacity  to 
compete  at  the  level  of  established  prices  for  their 
products  on  the  world  market.  (Rozo  and  Barkin,  1983,  p. 

1610)° 

Therefore,  because  there  are  progressively  fewer  local  traditional 
producers  for  basic  foodstuff  markets  and  because  the  prices  of  those 
remaining  tend  to  be  uncompetitive,  the  need  and  the  economic 
incentive  to  import  basic  foodstuffs  surfaces.'7 

Export  production  also  contributes  to  a decrease  in  the  domestic 
availability  of  food.  Yet,  such  production  is  encouraged  in  both  the 
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commercial  and  the  peasant  sector.  Despite  the  fact  that  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  poorer  elements  in  these  societies  it  matters  little 
whether  commercial  agricultural  production  goes  to  overseas  or  upper 
strata  domestic  consumers,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  state  and 
capitalist  producers,  great  importance  is  attached  to  export  sales. 
They  are  necessary  for  the  generation  of  the  foreign  exchange  required 
to  import  goods  needed  for  capitalist  production  under  the  new 
internationalization  and,  somewhat  ironically,  to  import  basic 
foodstuffs . 

Because  the  necessary  foreign  exchange  is  not  always  forthcoming, 
however,  basic  foodstuff  imports  are  sometimes  threatened.  More 
importantly,  even  though  production  of  many  internationalized 
commodities  takes  place  locally,  bottlenecks  can  occur  in  production 
because  imported  inputs  may  not  be  available  (Barkin,  1985).  As 
Barkin  states, 

[djomestic  production  imposes  a strict  dependency  on 
imports.  Now  production  and  employment,  not  just  the 
consumption  standards  of  the  bourgeoisie,  depend  directly  on 
the  availability  of  imported  raw  materials,  intermediate 
goods,  and  equipment.  Thus  as  foreign  exchange  becomes 
scarcer  . . . , the  new  productive  capacity  is  threatened 
with  idleness.  But  the  new  proletariat  does  not  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a social  welfare  system  to  cushion  the  effects, 
as  do  workers  in  richer  countries.  (1985,  p.  41,  emphasis 
added) 

All  these  changes  contribute  to  a steadily  increasing 
polarization  among  classes  in  societies  with  already  inegalitarian 
distributions  of  income  and  assets.  They  also  contribute  to 
"incongruities  between  material  production  and  social  organization" 
(Barkin,  1985,  p.  40)  since  "the  motive  for  production  is  defined  by 
the  demands  of  the  market  and  not  by  the  criteria  of  social 
necessity"®  (Rozo  and  Barkin,  1983,  p.  1603).  This  in  turn  has 
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tremendous  implications  for  the  potential  of  underdeveloped  countries 
to  achieve  successful  food  systems.  Development,  along  the  lines  of 
the  new  internationalization,  has  the  "paradoxical  result  of 
increasing  society's  productive  potential  while  impoverishing  its 
people"  (Barkin,  1985,  p.  41). 

The  new  internationalization  framework  thus  outlines  structural 
reasons  why  conventionally  defined  development  has  detrimental  effects 
on  at  least  part  of  the  developing  society.  It  also  shows  the 
contradictory  needs  of  various  segments  of  food  systems  so  that  any 
event  or  policy  option  is  likely  to  have  a differential  impact  on  the 
groups  comprising  society.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  food  systems  of 
Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  to  evaluate  the  impact 
of  the  new  internationalization  process  on  the  potential  success  of 
their  food  systems. 

The  New  Internationalization  Process  and  the  Food 
Systems  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic 

In  the  Caribbean,  conventionally  defined  development  as  a means 
of  creating  successful  food  systems  is  not  working.  As  pointed  out  in 
the  introduction,  the  balance  of  trade  of  the  region  is  deteriorating, 
leading  to  consequent  foreign  exchange  problems.  This  is  especially 
true  for  agricultural  goods;  since  1970,  the  region  has  been  a net 
importer  of  agricultural  commodities  (Campbell,  1977).  It  is  even 
more  true  for  the  three  countries  under  study,  which  ranked  as  the 
three  leading  importers  in  1980  and  appear  to  be  continuing  this 
trend.  In  Jamaica,  for  instance,  the  value  of  total  food  imports  has 
increased  such  that  in  1970,  they  cost  J $69.1  million  in  1970, 
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J $175.2  million  in  1974,  J $234.5  million  in  1978,  and  J $390.8 
million  in  1982^  (Agro  21,  1983).  Nor  is  chronic  hunger  being 
relieved.  Despite  sufficient  overall  availability  of  "dietary  energy 
sources"  and  protein  in  the  Caribbean  region,  one  study  estimates  that 
a "high  proportion  of  households,  often  well  over  60  percent,  does  not 
get  adequate  supplies  of  food  energy"  (The  Food  and  Nutrition 
Situation  in  the  Caribbean,  1978,  p.  5).  Other  studies  have  indicated 
that  "many  if  not  most  Dominicans  eat  only  one  meal  a day"  (Ledogar, 
1975),  while  31  percent  of  children  under  the  age  of  five  in  Jamaica 
show  evidence  of  malnutrition  and  in  Trinidad,  39  percent  of  the 
overall  population  failed  to  meet  its  energy  needs  (Country  Nutrition 
Profile,  1980).  Why  this  is  so  despite  relatively  successful  attempts 
to  modernize  and  develop  along  conventional  lines  is  revealed  through 
examination  of  the  factors  contributing  to  hunger  in  the  region  and 
the  impact  of  the  new  internationalization  on  those  factors. 

Factors  Contributing  to  Hunger  in  the  Caribbean 


In  the  Caribbean,  as  elsewhere,  key  contributors  to  hunger  are  a 
combination  of  a lack  of  control  over  food  production  and  its 
resources,  low  income  within  an  inequitable  distribution,  and  a 
profit-oriented,  market- allocating  system.  The  primary  food-producing 
resource,  land,  is  extremely  unevenly  distributed  in  the  region  so 
that  75  percent  of  all  farms  are  five  acres  or  less,  another  20 
percent  cover  between  5 and  50  acres,  and  only  one  percent  are  100 
acres  or  more.  Yet  this  one  percent  covers  more  than  50  percent  of 
total  acreage  (Campbell,  1977).  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  specifically,  fare  little  better.  For  instance,  Trinidad's 
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farms  under  5 acres  comprise  only  6.9  percent  of  the  land  but 
represent  46.5  percent  of  all  farms  (Beckford,  1975).  Farms  over  500 
acres,  on  the  other  hand,  covered  31  percent  of  the  land  but 
represented  only  0.3  percent  of  all  farms.  In  Jamaica,  the  situation 
is  even  more  uneven  with  farms  of  under  5 acres  covering  only  14.9 
percent  of  farm  land  but  representing  78.6  percent  of  all  farms  and 
farms  of  over  500  acres  covering  44.9  percent  of  farm  land  but 
representing  only  0.2  percent  of  the  number  of  farms  (Beckford,  1975). 
In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  uneven  pattern  of  land  distribution  is 
reflected  somewhat  differently.  Almost  18  percent  of  the  "usable" 
land  is  under  state  control,  while  another  53  percent  is  comprised  of 
privately  owned  pastures.  The  remaining  50  percent  is  divided  into 
nearly  300,000  farms,  a small  percentage  of  which  are  medium-sized, 
commercial  units,  the  rest  minifundia.  Beyond  having  access  to  only 
small  amounts  of  land,  minifundistas  have  virtually  no  access  to  other 
food-producing  resources,  such  as  technical  assistance  or  credit.  In 
addition,  there  are  many  landless,  rural  workers  (Dominican  Republic: 
Its  Main  Economic  Development  Problems,  1978). 

Similarly,  low  income  in  the  context  of  inequitable  distributions 
of  income  and  assets  is  widespread  in  the  region.  In  Jamaica,  the 
lowest  quintile  of  the  population's  income  distribution  received  only 
approximately  2 percent  of  total  income  in  1958  while  the  highest  5 
percent  received  30  percent  (Ahiram,  cited  in  Brathwaite  and  Cole, 
1978).  Although  these  data  are  very  old,  authors  writing  more 
recently  indicate  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  a more 
egalitarian  distribution  has  occurred  since  then  (see  Owen  Jefferson, 
1972;  Beckford  and  Witter,  1980).  In  Trinidad,  in  1971-72,  the 
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relationship  was  similar  with  the  lowest  quintile  receiving  2.2 
percent  of  total  income  and  the  highest  quintile  receiving  55.2 
percent.  Even  more  important,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Trinidad,  this 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  appears  to  be  widening.^  Household 
Budgetary  Surveys  taken  in  1957-58  and  1971-72  show  the  share  of  all 
but  the  highest  quintile  declining  (see  Table  VI-1).  The  1971-72 
income  distribution  of  Trinidad  contributed  to  actual  incomes  in  which 
7.6  percent  of  the  households  surveyed  had  total  incomes  lower  than 
TT  $24  per  month,  27.3  percent  had  total  incomes  lower  than  $100  per 
month,  while  only  4.3  percent  had  incomes  of  over  TT  $1000  per  month 
(US  $1.00  = TT  $2,005)  (Henry,  1975).  In  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1980,  49.5  percent  of  the  population  earned  50  pesos  or  less  a month, 
26  percent  earned  between  50  and  100  pesos,  18.7  percent  earned 
between  100  and  300  pesos,  and  5.7  percent  earned  over  300  pesos  (1 
peso  = US  $1.00 — official)  (Machicado , 1980). 


TABLE  VI -1 

INCOME  DISTRIBUTION  IN  TRINIDAD, 
1957-58  AND  1971-72 


Lowest 

20% 

Lowes  t 
50% 

Lowest 

60% 

Highest 

20% 

Highest 

10% 

1957-58 

3.4% 

19.2% 

27.1% 

48.6% 

33.3% 

1971-72 

2.2% 

15.5% 

22 . 9% 

55.2% 

37.8% 

Source: 

Henry,  1975, 

p.  5. 
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Not  surprisingly,  such  inequitable  distribution  of  income  results 
in  substantial  numbers  of  people  in  these  countries  living  in  absolute 
poverty.  Evidence  from  the  1971-72  Household  Budgetary  Survey  in 
Trinidad  led  one  observer  to  conclude  that  "at  least  one-quarter  and 
perhaps  one-third  of  the  households  was  living  in  poverty"  (Henry, 
1975,  p.  24).  Estimates  for  1977-82  indicate  that  39  percent  of 
Trinidad's  rural  population,  80  percent  of  Jamaica's  rural  population, 
and  45  percent  of  the  Dominican  Republic's  urban  and  43  percent  of  its 
rural  population  were  living  in  absolute  poverty-'-'*'  (Grant,  1983). 
Poverty,  in  turn,  is  related  to  hunger.  The  inverse  variance  of 
poverty  to  food  intake  in  the  Dominican  case  is  illustrated  in  Table 
VI -2. 


TABLE  VI -2 

DAILY  CALORIE  AND  PROTEIN  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC  PER  PERSON  BY  INCOME  LEVEL 


Income 

Levels 

Population 

(%) 

Calorie 

Intake 

Protein 

Intake 

Low 

49.5 

1408.4 

27.3 

Low-Medium 

26.0 

1988.2 

42.5 

Medium-Upper 

18.7 

2471.3 

60.0 

Upper 

5.7 

3147.7 

81.9 

Source:  Machicado,  1980,  p.  119. 


Income  becomes  increasingly  important  as  control  over  food 
production  declines.  The  combination  of  insufficient  control  over 
food  production  and  food-producing  resources  and  insufficient  income 
to  achieve  adequate  nutrition  occurs  most  commonly  in  rural  areas. 
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This  is  not  to  deny  urban  poverty  and  hunger  but  generally  a greater 
proportion  of  the  nutritionally  vulnerable  dwell  in  rural,  not  urban, 
areas.  One  observer  comments  that,  in  Trinidad,  the  "extent  of 
poverty  defined  in  terms  of  money  income  is  much  greater  in  rural 
areas"  (Henry,  1975,  p.  24).  Another  comments  that,  in  Jamaica,  the 
state  of  nutrition  among  agricultural  workers  is  not  good  (May  and 
McLellan,  1973).  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  per  capita  urban  income 
is  higher  than  per  capita  rural  income  although  at  the  bottom  of  the 
income  range  there  is  little  difference^  (see  Table  VI-3).  The  low 
incomes  of  the  rural  population  reflect  directly  on  hunger  and  welfare 
in  that  average  estimated  rural  calorie  consumption  is  only  71  percent 
of  minimum  requirements  (Dominican  Republic:  Its  Main  Economic 

Development  Problems,  1978). 


TABLE  VI-3 

URBAN-RURAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  DOMINICAN  FAMILIES 
BY  MONTHLY  INCOME,  1978 


Monthly 
Income  (DR$) 

Percentage 

of  Families 

Average  Monthly  Income  (DR$) 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

0.0-  50 

29 

64 

36.0 

37.3 

50.1-100 

24 

28 

79.0 

70.5 

100.1-300 

33 

8 

168.1 

135.8 

over  300 

14 

" 

762.3 

(US  $1.00  = DR  $1.00) 

Source:  Dominican  Republic:  Its  Main  Economic  Development  Problems, 

p.  12. 
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Production  priorities  and  how  they  are  determined  take  on  special 
importance  where  the  poor  eat  different,  as  well  as  less,  food.  In 
the  three  countries  under  study,  food  consumption  patterns  of  the  poor 
do  differ  from  the  wealthy.  The  poor  tend  to  eat  more  starchy  root 
crops  and  grains  and  fewer  animal  proteins  and  processed  foods  than  do 
other  groups.  For  instance,  in  Trinidad  in  1975-76,  the  lowest  income 
group  spent  well  below  the  national  monthly  average  of  TT  $187.84  on 
food  in  general.  Furthermore,  they  spent  well  below  the  national 
average  on  meat,  poultry,  and  fruits.  On  the  other  hand,  they  spent 
above  the  national  average  on  cereals,  fats,  and  oils  (Brathwaite  and 
Cole,  1978). 

Similar  patterns  can  be  found  in  Jamaica  where  "among  the 
unemployed,  meals  were  found  to  consist  primarily  of  carbohydrates 
with  vegetables  and  proteins  being  a rarity"  (Brathwaite  and  Cole, 
1978,  p.  84).  Domestic  foods  eaten  by  the  poor,  "calculated  at  about 
70%  of  the  population  who  spend  80%  of  their  income  on  food,"  include 
"yams,  green  bananas,  cassava,  sweet  potatoes  and  legumes"  (Chaney, 
1982,  p.  2).  The  sources  of  food  for  the  poor  include  both 
domestically  grown  and  imported  foods  though,  partly  due  to  the 
availability  of  relatively  "cheap  cereals,  bought  at  bargain  prices 

1 Q 

until  now  through  CARICOM  or  on  the  world  market"  (Chaney,  1982, 
p.  2).  Items  imported  for  the  most  part  and  eaten  by  the  poor  include 
especially  flour  and  rice. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  studies  point  to  similar  patterns  of 
food  consumption  among  income  groups  (see  Table  VI-4).  Low-income 
families  consume  much  higher  amounts  of  cassava,  potatoes,  and  yams 
than  do  high-income  households.  As  income  rises,  root  and  tuber 
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consumption  decreases  both  in  quantity  consumed  and  as  a proportion  of 
the  diet.  Cereals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  extremely  important  to  all 
groups;  although  the  category's  proportion  in  diets  declines  somewhat 
as  income  rises,  the  quantity  consumed  increases.  Consumption  of 

luxury  foods  (meat,  fish,  seafood,  milk,  and  eggs)  varies  directly 

. , . 14 

with  income. 

This  evidence  of  income  links  with  food  consumption  patterns 
indicates  that  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  "sophisticated" 
foods,  whether  imported  or  produced  locally  (by  transnational  or  local 
capital)  are  likely  to  benefit  low-income  groups  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
or  the  Dominican  Republic.  On  the  other  hand,  decreases  in  the 
supplies  of  more  "basic"  foods  are  more  likely  to  affect  lower-income 
groups  than  those  with  higher- incomes . This,  in  turn,  has 
ramifications  for  the  potential  of  the  new  internationalization,  or 
conventionally  defined  development,  to  contribute  to  successful  food 
systems  in  the  three  countries  under  study. 

Impact  of  the  New  Internationalization  on  Nutritional 
Vulnerability  in  the  Caribbean 

Let  us  now  use  the  new  internationalization  framework  to  explain 
why  food  trade  balances  continue  in  jeopardy  and  why  hunger  has 
continued  and  even  deepened  in  the  Caribbean  region  in  recent  years 
and  is  likely  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Before  going  on  though,  one  should  note  that  the  Caribbean,  and 
especially  the  three  countries  under  study,  have  some  special 
qualities  that  set  them  apart  from  the  general  description  of  the 
impact  of  the  new  internationalization  on  nutritional  vulnerability 
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and  increased  foodstuff  import  requirements.  First,  wage-labor  has 
existed  on  large  estates  in  the  countries  under  study  from  the  days  of 
Emancipation,  especially  in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  so  the  impact  of 
advancing  proletarianization  is  relatively  subtle.  Second,  unlike 
much  of  Latin  America,  sulf-suf f iciency  in  basic  foodstuffs  has  been 
elusive  in  the  region  since  the  beginning  of  the  colonial  era. 

Although  the  three  countries  under  study  provided  a large  amount  of 
basic  foodstuffs  relative  to  most  of  the  rest  of  the  region,  codfish, 
wheat  flour,  and  many  other  goods  considered  necessities  (based  on 
patterns  established  during  slavery)  had  to  be  imported  from  outside 
sources  (Caricom  Feeds  Itself  . . . , 1977).  So  rather  than  bringing 
a shift  from  virtual  sufficiency  to  a lack  thereof  (as  one  might  argue 
in  the  case  of  Mexico,  for  instance),  in  the  Caribbean,  the  new 
internationalization  process  has  brought  a more  subtle  decline  in 
self-sufficiency  and  a decline  in  the  balance  of  trade  in  agricultural 
commodities . 

Finally,  and  a much  more  recent  phenomenon,  is  the  emergent 
importance  of  the  tourist  sector  in  Caribbean  economies  and  that 
sector's  impact  on  Caribbean  food  systems.  Although  especially 
important  in  Jamaica,  the  tourist  sector  and  its  effect  on  the  entire 
region's  food  production,  import,  and  distribution  priorities  should 
not  be  underestimated.  For  instance,  one  source  cites  the  high  price 
of  land  as  one  obstacle  to  increasing  food  production.  Land 
speculation  based  on  a strong  demand  for  hotel  sites  drives  the  price 
of  land  far  beyond  the  means  of  small  farmers  (Powell,  1973).  Another 
source  comments  that  demands  for  higher  quality  foods,  such  as  meat, 
cheese,  and  eggs,  should  not  necessarily  be  attributed  to  an  improved 
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diet  for  the  domestic  population  but  to  increased  tourism  (May  and 
McLellan,  1973).  From  this  slightly  different  starting  point  then, 
let  us  now  examine  the  impact  of  the  new  internationalization  process 
on  national  food  self-sufficiency  and  on  nutritional  vulnerability  in 
Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  new  internationalization  process  has 
resulted  in  an  increased  commercialization  of  food  production  and  an 
increased  monetization  of  consumption.  Increasing  numbers  of  people 
have  gradually  discontinued  producing  goods  for  their  own  use.  In 
turn,  they  must  enter  into  the  market  in  order  to  obtain  these  goods, 
including  basic  necessities.  As  the  general  description  of  the  effect 
of  the  new  internationalization  on  food  systems  pointed  out,  the 
consequences  of  this  single  process  are  diverse.  As  a result  of  the 
new  internationalization,  the  major  growth  sector  in  Caribbean 
agricultural  production,  as  in  other  regions,  is  agribusiness, 
operating  according  to  capitalist  logic  and  producing  relatively 
standardized  goods  with  standardized  technologies  for  an 
"internationalized"  market,  much  of  which  is  local.  Numerous  examples 
of  such  firms  have  been  cited  in  previous  chapters  and  do  not  need  to 
be  mentioned  again  here.  It  should,  however,  be  emphasized  again  that 
such  agribusinesses  may  be  nationally  or  transnationally  owned  and 
that,  furthermore,  often  high  levels  of  processing  as  well  as  direct 
company  marketing  are  often  involved,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sociedad 
Industrial  Dominicana's  Magica  vegetable  shortening,  the 
transnationally  owned  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  in  Jamaica,  or  the 
nationally  owned  Calypso  Chicken  in  Trinidad. 
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The  process  of  advancing  proletarianization  generates  new 
working,  middle,  and  upper  classes  (in  addition  to  the  old),  many  of 
which  provide  a market  for  the  new  standardized  goods.  In  the 
Caribbean,  this  pattern  is  especially  apparent  in  the  increasing 
importance  of  "Western"  foods,  both  imported  and  domestically 
produced.  Indeed  cassava,  one  of  the  basic  foods  of  the  poor,  is 
becoming  less  and  less  popular  and  its  production  is  expected  to 
continue  to  decline  in  the  future  because  the  population  "is 
increasingly  favoring  an  American  or  European  type  of  diet"  (May  and 
McLellan,  1973,  p.  106). 

As  noted  earlier,  whether  these  agribusinesses  are  owned  by 
transnational,  national,  or  state  capital  is  of  little  relevance  to 
the  consumers  of  the  final  products.  Nor,  beyond  a certain  point,  is 
the  ultimate  form  or  destination  particularly  relevant  for  many 
potential  consumers.  Regardless  of  whether  the  produce  is  traditional 
or  non-traditional  for  that  sector,  whether  it  is  primary  or 
processed,  whether  the  market  is  domestic  or  export,  the  production  of 
the  capitalist  sector  tends  to  circumvent  the  physical  demand  of  much, 
if  not  the  majority,  of  the  local  Caribbean  population.  This  is  so 
because  many  individuals  earn  incomes  too  low  for  their  effective 
demand  to  register  sufficiently  to  structure  food  production 
priorities  in  the  capitalist  sector  of  the  market.  In  the  three 
systems  under  study,  the  purchasing  power  of  low-income  groups  is 
further  reduced  because  food  prices  are  high  and  continually  rising. 
For  example,  one  source  estimates  that  in  the  early  1970s,  per  capita 
expenditure  of  $1.02  per  week  was  required  to  keep  a person  alive  in 
rural  areas  and  $2.69  per  week  in  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew  Parish  (US 
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$1.00  = J $0.83)  (May  and  McLellan,  1973).  From  1969  to  1974,  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  food  prices  rose  nearly  50  percent  leading  one 
observer  to  conclude  that  most  Dominicans  did  not  have  the  money  to 
eat  decently  (Ledogar,  1975).  Even  the  prices  of  those  commodities 
covered  by  the  Dominican  price  stabilization  program  INESPRE,  such  as 
rice,  beans,  and  corn,  have  been  allowed  to  rise  substantially  in 
recent  years  (Dominican  Republic:  Its  Main  Economic  Development 

Problems,  1978).  In  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  increases  in  the  price  of 
food  were  major  contributors  to  a rise  of  18.5  percent  in  the  1980 
Index  of  Retail  Prices  on  top  of  slightly  lower  but  similar  rises  in 
1978  and  1979  (Foreign  Economic  Trends:  Trinidad,  1982). 

The  trend  toward  increases  in  food  prices  has  been  especially 
pointed  recently.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Jamaica  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  where  problems  in  the  balance  of  payments,  followed 
by  negotiations  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  have 
subjected  most  food  prices  to  large  increases.  In  the  Dominican 
Republic,  agreements  with  the  IMF  have  resulted  in  sharp  increases  in 
the  price  of  basic  foodstuffs.  For  example,  bread  rose  from  55  cents 
to  85  cents  per  loaf  and  another  staple  food,  bananas,  rose  from  8 
cents  to  anywhere  from  14  cents  to  20  cents.  Less  basic  food  prices 
have  also  increased,  with  eggs  climbing  from  9 cents  to  12  cents  each 
and  meat  prices  becoming  prohibitive.  Such  price  increases  were  to  be 
absorbed  by  a population  with  a basic  monthly  income  of  125  pesos 
(approximately  US  $41.00  at  the  parallel  exchange  rate)  ("Emergency 
Aid  Package  in  Wake  of  Food  Price  Riots,"  1984).  In  Jamaica,  the 
price  of  sardines,  pickled  mackerel,  and  corned  beef,  all  imported 
staples,  nearly  doubled  in  price,  in  May  1984,  when  they  were  among  a 
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new  list  of  items  removed  from  Jamaica's  import  licensing  system,  a 
move  demanded  by  the  IMF.  Up  until  this  time,  these  items  had  been 
receiving  a quasi-subsidy  since  they  had  been  imported  at  the 
protected  exchange  rate  (J  $1.78  = US  $1.00)  rather  than  the  second- 
tier  rate  (prox.  J $3.50  = US  $1.00  (1984))  and  hence  "did  not  feel 
the  full  effect  of  the  devaluations"  ("Private  Sector  Discontent 
Grows,"  1984,  p.  3).  The  prices  of  other  foods  in  Jamaica  have  also 
risen  rapidly.  In  particular,  meat  prices  have  skyrocketed.  By  March 
1984,  beef  prices  had  risen  from  J $3.00  to  J $3.50  and  J $4.00  a 
pound  and  pork  was  also  J $3.50  to  J $4.00  per  pound  ( Shortages, 
1984).  By  November,  beef  prices  had  soared  to  between  J $4.95  and  J 
$5.60  per  pound  depending  on  the  cut  and  pork  had  jumped  to  between  J 
$6.15  and  J $7.64  a pound.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  chicken  had  risen 
to  J $3.35  per  pound;  moreover,  "some  chicken  processors  persisted  in 
putting  their  chicken  in  cold  storage  while  holding  out  for  J $3.70  a 
pound"  ("Food  Shelves  Well  Stocked  . . . 1984,  p.  1).  On  the  other 

hand,  although  these  price  rises  are  impressive  and  point  to  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living,  beyond  a certain  ceiling,  the  cost  of  meat  to 
consumers  makes  little  direct  difference  to  many  Jamaicans, 
particularly  the  nutritionally  vulnerable. 

Similarly,  prices  of  foods  with  various  degrees  of  processing 
appear  to  have  risen  beyond  this  cutoff  point.  For  instance,  one 
newspaper  article  in  1984  comments  that  "for  the  most  part  shoppers 
are  turning  a blind  eye  to  tinned  or  frozen  merchandise"  and  "exotic 
spices  and  processed  foods  in  tinned  or  dehydrated  form  were  not 
attracting  housewives"  ("Food  Shelves  Well  Stocked  . . . , 1984, 

p.  1).  Price  increases  "had  forced  consumers  to  stick  to  a very 
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rigid  shopping  list  of  basic  food  items  and  'subtotals'  were  being 
asked  for  at  the  checkout  counter"  (1984,  p.  1).  An  effect  of  the 
price  hikes,  in  addition  to  forcing  many  consumers  to  "descend  the 
food  ladder"  has  been  to  force  some  consumers  to  pool  their  resources 
to  purchase  basic  foodstuffs.  In  many  shops,  consumers  have  joined 
together  in  buying  their  supplies,  bringing  their  own  containers  for 
cooking  oil  and  such  (1984).  An  ironic  twist  to  these  increased 
prices  in  Jamaica,  cited  above,  was  that  after  many  months  of  often 
severe  shortages,  shops  were  now  well- stocked  with  most  foods, 
illustrating  that  well-stocked  markets  do  not  automatically  translate 
into  well-fed  consumers. 

The  result  of  these  high  prices  relative  to  the  income  of  the 
majority  of  Jamaicans,  Trinidadians,  and  Dominicans  is  that  much  of 
the  population,  in  addition  to  receiving  inadequate  nutrition,  does 
not  have  sufficient  purchasing  power  to  provide  a dynamic  market  for 
the  goods  produced  by  the  capitalist  sector  or  to  orient  production 
priorities  toward  its  demands  or  needs.  For  this  reason,  production 
of  basic  foodstuffs  for  low-income  groups  in  the  Caribbean,  as 
predicted  by  the  new  internationalization  framework,  has  been  left  to 
the  traditional  peasant  sector,  usually  operating  farms  of  5 acres  or 
less,  while  additional  basic  food  needs  are  provided  by  imports.  This 
sector  is  relatively  small.  Moreover,  as  noted  in  earlier  chapters, 
the  "peasant"  sector  produces  not  only  basic  foodstuffs  for  the  local, 
low-income  populations  but  also  for  other  markets,  including 
traditional  and  non-traditional  exports  and  inputs  for  agroindustry. 
The  new  peasant  production  cuts  even  further  into  already  limited 


basic  food  production. 
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Fur  thermore,  peasant  producers  in  the  three  countries  under  study 
must  contend  with  ever-increasing  competition  in  their  production. 
Although  they  do  not  typically  appropriate  surplus  value, ^ they  find 
themselves  in  competition  with  those  who  do,  in  the  form  of  either 
imports  or  products  from  domestic  capitalist  sector,  in  addition  to 
competing  among  themselves.  In  this  process  of  competition,  there  has 
been  a differentiation  of  the  peasantry  such  that  a few  peasants  do 
benefit  and  expand  or  prosper.  These  few,  however,  typically  have 
shifted  or  maintained  their  production  away  from  basic  foodstuffs  for 
local  consumption,  producing  either  traditional  or  nontraditional 
exports  or  agroindustrial  inputs  with  or  without  a contract. ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  peasant  producers  in  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  suffer  in  this  process  of 
competition  with  the  commercial  sector  and  with  each  other.  One 
reason  they  have  such  a difficult  time  competing  is  that  "food 
commodities  sometimes  do  not  sell  for  as  much  as  they  cost  to  produce, 
a situation  which  is  not  found  in  the  cash  crop  sector"  (May  and 
McLellan,  1973,  p.  98).  Even  in  gross  terms,  however,  the  return  on 
small  farming  is  extremely  low.  For  instance,  one  observer  of  the 
Jamaican  situation  cites  a baseline  study  in  1977  which  estimated  per 
capita  income  from  small  farming  to  be  less  than  J $200  a year  (US 
$1.00  = J $1.70)  (Chaney,  1982).  Later  surveys  of  certain  rural 
development  projects  confirmed  that  "only  about  30  percent  of  the 
farmers  . . . grossed  more  than  J $1500  per  year,  and  about  one- 
quarter  of  all  farmers  earned  less  than  J $300  per  year  in  gross  value 
of  product"  (US  $1.00  = J $1.78)  (Chaney,  1982,  p.  10,  emphasis 


added) . 
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In  addition  to  the  domestic  commercial  sector,  peasant  producers 
of  basic  foodstuffs  must  compete  with  imported  products.  They  are 
seldom  successful,  partially  because  the  imports  are  often  subsidized 
by  government  "cheap  food"  policies  and  partially  because  the  best 
land  in  the  region  has  traditionally  gone  to  export  crops,  meaning 
that  their  costs  of  production  are  often  very  high  (Bolling,  1983a). 
The  result  is  that  "locally  produced  foodstuffs  often  cost  more  for 
their  available  nutrients,  even  though  they  are  produced  near  to  where 
they  are  consumed,  than  do  imported  items''^  (Gurney,  1978,  p.  6)  (see 
Table  VI-5).  Another  competitive  problem  is  that  "local  supplies  are 
unreliable,  of  low  quality,  and  so  highly  priced  that  in  the  tourist 
trade,  for  example,  most  hoteliers  prefer  to  buy  their  lettuce  from 
Florida,  rather  than  rely  on  spasmodic  supplies  from  local  farmers" 
(Powell,  1973,  p,  29). 

The  result  of  this  competition  is  that,  as  mentioned  earlier,  a 
few  peasants  do  prosper  but  not  by  providing  basic  foodstuffs  for 
local  consumption.  The  majority  of  the  producers,  however,  find  their 
footing  in  life  slipping.  As  de  Janvry  and  Barkin  predict,  some  lose 
their  land  to  larger  holdings  and  must  themselves  become  part  of  the 
formal  proletariat.  Indeed,  as  early  as  1954-61,  there  was  a tendency 
in  Jamaica  toward  declining  numbers  of  small  farms,  that  is,  5 acres 
or  less,  as  they  were  absorbed  into  larger  estates  (May  and  McLellan, 
1973).  Othei  producers  find  that  because  the  returns  to  small  farming 
are  so  poor,  they  "have  to  devote  much  time  to  earning  cash  wages  and 
cannot  do  justice  to  the  land  they  own"  (1973,  p.  98).  Although  they 
may  continue  to  produce  for  their  own  subsistence,  in  effect  becoming 
semi-proletarians,  they  will  have  a declining  surplus  in  basic 
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TABLE  VI-5 

THE  SIX  LEAST  EXPENSIVE  SOURCES  OF  DIETARY  ENERGY 
AND  PROTEIN  IN  JAMAICA  AND  TRINIDAD,  1976 


Energy 

Protein 

Jamaica 

Brown  sugar 
Soda  crackers 
Corn  meal 
Granulated  sugar 
Margarine 
Counter  Flour 

Trinidad 

Dried  skim  milk 
Counter  flour 
Corn  meal 
Parboiled  rice 
Lentils 

Codfish,  salted 

Brown  sugar 
Counter  flour 
Parboiled  rice 
Oil 

Pre-packaged  flour 
Corn  meal 

Counter  flour 
Split  peas 
Salt  beef 
Parboiled  rice 
Lentils 

Codfish,  salted 

Source:  Gurney,  1978,  p.  6. 


foodstuffs  to  exchange  in  the  local  market.  This  in  turn  impacts  on 
those  groups  that  depend  on  local  markets  for  their  basic  foodstuff 
needs.  As  one  observer  of  this  situation  as  it  has  occurred  in 
Jamaica  remarks, 

18 

the  existence  of  higglers  is  linked  to  the  continuation  of 
the  small  farms  which  supply  them.  When  these  farms  are 
absorbed  into  larger  estates,  the  higglers  will  disappear 
and  the  quality  of  the  diets  of  their  clients  will  probably 
drop.  (May  and  McLellan,  1973,  p.  115) 

Therefore,  the  availability  of  locally  grown  basic  foodstuffs,  never 

particularly  abundant  in  the  Caribbean,  continues  to  decline.  The 

transformation  of  many  producers  of  basic  foodstuffs  into  formal  or 
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informal  wage- laborers  producing  other  goods  has  changed  the  position 
of  many  households  from  being  suppliers  and  consumers  of  basic  foods 
to  consumers  only,  thus  generating  a situation  where  increasing 
numbers  are  seeking  diminishing  supplies.  There  is  less  food  for  the 
local  "low-income"  market  at  the  very  time  that  more  people  can  meet 
their  needs  only  through  that  market. 

An  additional  result  of  this  competition  process  is  an 
increasingly  skewed  distribution  of  income  and  assets,  including  land, 
in  the  Caribbean.  Given  this  concentration  of  food-producing  power 
and  purchasing  power  in  the  market-allocating  food  systems  under  study 
and  following  Christensen’s  logic,  one  would  expect  that  production 
priorities  would  be  diverted  toward  the  tastes  of  the  wealthier  end  of 
the  spectrum  before  the  needs  of  the  lower  end  of  the  distribution  are 
met  (1978).  That  is,  one  would  expect  that  the  increased  productive 
capacity  of  Jamaican,  Trinidadian,  and  Dominican  food  systems  brought 
about  through  the  new  internationalization  process  is  being  used  to 
meet  the  "needs”  and  tastes  of  those  local  or  foreign  consumers  who 
are  already  adequately  fed  while  the  needs  of  the  nutritionally 
vulnerable  are  being  met  less  and  less. 

Indeed  this  has  been  the  case.  The  production,  and  more 
importantly,  the  availability  of  the  basic  foodstuffs  consumed  by 
lower- income  groups  are  declining  in  varying  degrees.  The  evidence 
points  to  the  "declining  productivity  in  the  small  farm  sector  of  the 
domestic  foods  that  poor  people  eat:  yams,  green  bananas,  cassava, 

potatoes  and  legumes"  in  the  entire  Caribbean  region  (Chaney,  1982, 
p.  1).  Food  balance  sheets  provided  by  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  for  the  years  1962  to  1964  and  1973  to  1975 
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provide  some  verification  of  this  trend  toward  a decline  in  the 
availability  of  basic  foodstuffs  to  the  poor  (see  Table  VI-6).  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  most  nutritionally  vulnerable,  the  category 
of  roots  and  tubers  is  most  important.  In  all  three  food  systems,  the 
per  capita  calories  available  per  day  from  this  category  declined. 
Although  production  in  many  of  the  subcategories  increased,  the  only 
significant  increase  was  that  of  Jamaican  cassava.  The  worst  case  was 
the  Dominican  Republic  where  per  capita  calorie  availability  increased 
only  in  the  subcategory  of  yams  and  that  only  barely,  while  per  capita 
calorie  availability  of  sweet  potatoes  decreased  by  more  than  50 
percent . 

Pulses,  another  category  important  to  low-income  groups  had  more 
mixed  results.  In  Jamaica,  per  capita  calories  available  from  pulses 
increased  significantly  while  in  Trinidad  per  capita  calorie 
availability  rose  slightly,  despite  a decline  in  production,  because 
imports  almost  doubled.  Again,  the  worst  situation  is  found  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  where  production  declined  somewhat  and  per  capita 
availability  dropped  by  almost  one- third. 

On  the  other  hand,  per  capita  calorie  availability  of  the  final 
category,  cereals,  rose  somewhat  in  all  three  countries.  Particularly 
noticeable  were  the  large  increases  in  the  use  of  wheat  in  both 
Trinidad  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  with  imports  more  than  doubling 
in  Trinidad  and  increasing  more  than  eight-fold  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Rice  also  held  its  own  in  all  three  food  systems, 
increasing  in  production  and/or  imports  as  well  as  per  capita 
availability  in  each.  Maize,  however,  was  a more  complex  story.  In 
none  of  the  three  systems  did  its  per  capita  calorie  availability 
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increase.  Production  increased  somewhat  in  Trinidad  and  rather 
dramatically  in  Jamaica  but  declined  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Import  increases,  however,  were  most  noticeable,  rising  almost  three- 
fold in  Trinidad,  more  than  four-fold  in  Jamaica,  and  74-fold  in  the 
Dominican  Republic . 

The  overall  decline  in  the  per  capita  calorie  availability  of 
many  of  the  foods  most  useful  to  the  nutritionally  vulnerable  tells 
only  one  side  of  the  story,  however,  since  by  itself  it  does  not  go 
beyond  the  population  growth-outstripping-food  supplies  explanation  of 
malnutrition.  Even  more  confounding  is  the  evidence  that  the  per 
capita  calorie  availability  of  some  of  these  foods,  particularly  some 
cereals,  has  increased.  Does  this  mean  that  the  poor  have  greater 
access  to  the  consumption  of  these  foods?  To  answer  that,  one  must 
first  investigate  the  other,  wealthier,  side  of  income- induced 
production  priorities. 

If  food  production  priorities  have  indeed  been  oriented  toward 
the  tastes  of  the  wealthy,  one  would  expect  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  luxury  foods,  agroindustrial  goods,  and  feedgrains,  as 
well  as  a diversion  of  basic  grains  from  direct  human  consumption  to 
use  in  animal  feed.  The  evidence  presented  in  Chapter  V supporting 
this  expectation  is  corroborated  by  the  FAO  Balance  Sheets  provided 
here.  These  increases  have  occurred  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  in 
all  three  food  systems  in  question  (see  Tables  VI-7  and  VI-9).  For 
instance,  in  all  three  countries,  those  luxury  foods  most  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  nutritionally  vulnerable,  meat  and  dairy  products,  show 
increases  in  production  and  availability  (see  Table  VI-7).  In  terms 
of  per  capita  calorie  availability,  all  categories  of  luxury  foods 
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increased  from  1962-64  to  1973-75  except  for  a steep  decline  in  milk 
in  Trinidad  and  much  smaller  declines  in  beef,  pork,  and  eggs  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  In  production,  there  was  only  one  category — milk, 
in  Trinidad — which  showed  a decline  and  only  two  others  which  remained 
constant — beef  and  beef  preparations  in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad.  All 
other  categories  increased  in  production,  most  notably  poultry  in  all 
three  countries. 

Increases  in  agroindustrial  production  are  somewhat  more  subtle 
(see  manufactures  category  of  Tables  VI-6,  VI-7,  and  VI-9).  Certain 
agricultural  products  (e.g.  cassava  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  citrus, 
other  than  oranges,  in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  and  coconuts  in  all 
three)  showed  a decline  in  processing.  Others  show  some  increase 
(e.g.  copra,  plantain,  and  bananas  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
oranges  in  Jamaica).  More  to  the  point  is  the  addition  of  many  new 
categories  of  processed  foods  in  the  1973-75  balance  sheets  that  did 
not  exist  in  1962-64,  most  notably,  production  of  macaroni  and  bran  in 
all  three  countries,  tomatoes  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  various 
oilseeds  manufactured  into  animal  feed  in  all  three  (see  Table  VI-8). 
Other  evidence  points  to  increased  processing  of  even  basic 
foodstuffs.  For  example,  in  Jamaica,  a government-owned  cassava- 
processing plant  was  established  in  1979,  with  the  purpose  of 
producing  cassava-flour  as  a substitute  for  wheat  flour.  Such  flour  is 
to  be  used  in  baked  goods  although  its  use  is  to  be  regulated  so  as 
not  to  exceed  5 percent  of  the  total  flour  requirements  of  any  given 
product  (Jamaica — Grain  and  Feed  Annual  Report,  1979).  In  addition  to 
increased  processing  of  foods  for  the  domestic  market,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  export  of  processed  foodstuffs,  meaning  that 
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TABLE  VI-8 

PROCESSED  FOOD  CATEGORIES  MAKING  FIRST  APPEARANCE,  1973-75 


Jamaica  Macaroni 

Bread 

Bran 

Soybean 

Fresh  vegetables 
Cocoabeans/ paste 

Trinidad  Macaroni 

Bread 

Bran 

Vegetables,  not  already 
Citrus  fruits 
Fresh  fruits 
Coconut  oil 

Dominican  Republic  Plantains 

Macaroni 

Bran 

Fresh  vegetables 
Soybeans/ cake 
Pigeon  peas 
Bread 

Tomato  paste 
Fresh  fruit 
Shelled  groundnuts 


Source:  Compiled  from  FAO  Food  Balance  Sheets,  1962-64  and 

production  for  high-purchasing-power  markets  has  increased.  For 
instance,  the  Jamaica  National  Export  Corporation  (JNEC)  reports  that 
exports  of  processed  foods  climbed  66.7  percent  in  January  to  October 
1981  over  the  same  time  period  in  the  previous  year  ("Jamaica 
Exporting  More,"  1982). 

As  noted  in  Chapter  V,  animal  feed  production  increases  have  been 
most  notable  in  the  Dominican  Republic  but  have  occurred  in  all  three 
systems  (see  Table  VI-9).  Contributing  to  the  dramatic  increase  in 


ANIMAL  FEED  BALANCE  SHEET,  1962-64  AND  1973-75 
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the  Dominican  Republic  was  the  advent  of  sorghum  as  a new  category  of 
production  between  1964  and  1973  with  production  levels  in  1973-75  of 
19,000  metric  tons  (mt).  This  new  production  of  sorghum  has  meant 
that  the  Dominican  Republic  is  much  closer  to  self-sufficiency  in  feed 
than  the  other  two  countries.  In  Jamaica,  soybeans  began  to  be 
imported  between  1964  and  1973  and  were  processed  in  Jamaica  as  animal 
feed.  Furthermore,  as  noted  in  Chapter  V,  soybean  imports  had  almost 
doubled  from  1978  to  1979  (Jamaica — Grain  and  Feed  Annual  Report, 

1979).  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  some  decline  in  the  use  of 
certain  products  for  animal  feed  in  these  countries.  For  example,  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  cassava,  plantains,  avocados,  and  mangos,  and 
in  Jamaica,  bananas,  were  all  used  less  for  animal  feed.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  but  mangos  and  bananas  were  exported  in  1973-75  but  not 
1962-64,  meaning  that  not  all  of  the  decline  in  their  use  for  animal 
feed  led  back  to  direct  local  human  consumption.  Other  than  these 
exceptions,  all  categories  of  products  used  for  animal  feed  either 
increased  substantially  or  appeared  as  new  categories  in  1973-75. 

A concomitant  of  increased  feed  production  and  importation  has 
been  the  diversion  of  grains  and  other  produce  from  direct  human 
consumption  to  animal  feed.  As  seen  in  Table  VI-9,  the  most  obvious 
case  of  such  diversion  is  maize.  Since  1975,  imports  have  increased 
substantially;  for  instance,  in  Jamaica,  imports  of  maize  increased 
from  120,000  mt  in  1975  to  208,000  mt  in  1979  due  to  pressure  from  the 
livestock  industry  (Jamaica — Grain  and  Feed  Annual  Report,  1979).  An 
even  clearer  example  of  cereal  diversion  to  feed  also  comes  from 
Jamaica  where  imports  of  wheat  rose  from  53,644  mt  in  1978  to  90,000 
mt  in  1979  but  flour  production  declined  from  43,536  mt  to  41,000  mt 
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during  the  same  period.  As  reported  in  a "Grain  and  Feed  Report"  from 

the  agricultural  attache  of  the  United  States  embassy  in  Jamaica, 

One  possible  explanation  for  this  paradox  is  that  some  wheat 
had  to  be  diverted  for  use  as  the  primary  ingredient  in  the 
preparation  of  animal  feeds,  to  correct  spot  shortages 
created  by  a combination  of  heavy  livestock  demand  and 
irregularity  of  corn  shipments.  . . . Faced  with  the  dilemma 
of  not  having  a constant  supply  of  feed,  grain  processors 
probably  turned  to  wheat  as  an  alternative  to  correct  spot 
raw  material  shortages  in  feed  supply  lines.  (1979,  p.  5) 

Despite  the  increases  in  production,  all  of  these  types  of 

agricultural  products — luxury  foods,  animal  feed  (indirectly),  and 

agroindustrial  goods — are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  nutritionally 

vulnerable,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  a sufficient  and  regular  diet. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  in  addition  to  the  domestic  production 

of  high- income  goods,  imports  of  these  goods  are  also  high.  The  major 

categories  of  imported  foods  in  Jamaica,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 

Trinidad,  the  largest  importers  of  food  in  the  Caribbean  region, 

include  "various  forms  of  cereals,  meat  and  fish,  dairy  products,  and 

vegetables"  (Bolling,  1983a,  p.  8).  Even  more  important  from  the  new 

internationalization  point  of  view  is  that  inputs  for  these  luxury 

foods  are  being  imported  at  expanding  rates  but  processed 

domestically.  Beyond  inputs,  equipment  for  processing  the  inputs  also 

must  be  imported. 

In  addition  to  "high- income"  foods,  many  basic  foodstuffs, 
particularly  cereals,  are  also  imported.  Yet,  these  "basics"  do  not 
necessarily  reach  the  most  vulnerable  population  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  imports  are  normally  produced  in  the  capitalist  sectors  of 
foreign  countries,  that  is  by  companies  attempting  to  maximize 
profits,  partially  through  the  sale  of  these  goods  in  Caribbean 
markets.  This  means  the  price  of  the  goods  may  not  reflect  the 
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purchasing  price  range  of  the  nutritionally  vulnerable.  Second, 
local  distributors  of  the  imports  are  also  typically  attempting  to 
accumulate  capital,  a fact  often  reflected  in  the  price  charged. 
Because  only  a limited  number  of  companies  are  usually  involved  in 
such  distribution,  prices  to  consumers  are  likely  to  be  even  higher 
than  they  would  be  with  a larger  number  of  competitors;  for  example, 
in  Jamaica,  only  eight  firms,  working  through  small  wholesalers, 
distribute  foreign  foodstuffs  (May  and  McLellan,  1973).  By  the  time 
imported  foodstuffs  reach  the  ultimate  consumers,  price  markups  are 
likely  to  have  accumulated  beyond  the  purchasing  power  of  many  of  the 
nutritionally  vulnerable,  at  least  for  sufficient  quantities  to 
provide  adequate  nutrition.  Government-subsidized  sales  or 
government-decreed  prices  for  basic  imports  as  part  of  a "cheap-foods" 
policy  are  potential  exceptions;  still  the  amount  of  goods  offered  at 
such  prices  is  likely  to  fall  short  of  physical  demand,  since  profit 
levels  in  such  cases  are  low  or  nonexistent.  Third,  many  basic  food 
imports  are  processed  once  they  reach  the  Caribbean  and  are  thus 
removed  from  the  reach  of  the  most  nutritionally  vulnerable.  And 
finally,  many  imported  "basic"  foodstuffs  are  not  actually  the  most 
basic.  For  instance,  roots  and  tubers,  the  most  basic  foods  for  the 
poorest  groups,  are  not  imported  to  any  large  degree. 

Even  though  they  may  not  benefit  the  poorest  of  the  nutritionally 
vulnerable,  imports  of  foodstuffs  to  the  region  are  steadily  climbing. 
The  resulting  high  bills,  as  well  as  concern  about  insufficient  food 
supplies,  have  led  the  three  countries  under  study  to  attempt  to 
become  self-sufficient  in  their  food  needs,  especially  in  high- income 
luxury  foods.  In  doing  so,  they  have  copied  the  food  production 
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techniques  of  currently  advanced  countries  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  Import-substitution  production  in  poultry,  meat,  dairy 
products,  and  processed  agricultural  goods  has  already  made  headway. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  predicted  earlier,  many  of  the  inputs  for  this 
type  of  production  must  be  imported,  e.g.  wheat  for  flour,  macaroni, 
and  bread;  maize  for  feed;  and  the  equipment  for  meat  and  poultry 
processing.  Hence,  in  spite  of  some  "import-substitution 
industrialization,"  or  even  because  of  it,  the  import  dependence  of 
the  food  systems  under  study  has  deepened  rather  than  dissipated.  As 
pointed  out  earlier,  import  dependence  is  also  high  because  of  the 
increasing  numbers  of  people  who  must  turn  to  the  market  in  order  to 
meet  their  basic  needs  combined  with  the  gradual  contraction  of  the 
domestic  basic  foodstuffs  sector.  For  these  reasons  among  others,  the 
balance  of  trade  and  hence  of  payments,  rather  than  improving,  has 
worsened.  In  turn,  this  has  led  all  three  countries  into  virtually 
unmanageable  foreign  debt,  followed,  in  the  cases  of  Jamaica  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  by  austerity  programs  which  again  cut  deepest  into 
the  regimen  of  those  who  can  least  afford  it. 

A further  impact  of  deepening  import  dependence  subsequent 
external  payments  problems  is  that  sufficient  foreign  exchange  to 
obtain  the  necessary  imports  is  often  lacking,  leading  to  shortages  in 
those  imports.  Similarly,  exchange  rates,  particularly  in  Jamaica  and 
the  Dominican  Republic,  have  eroded  to  the  point  where  other  shortages 
occur  due  to  high  costs.  In  the  countries  under  study,  such  high 
costs  and  shortages  have  occurred  with  striking  regularity,  increasing 
with  deepening  balance  of  payments  problems,  and  have  been  especially 
noticeable  in  inputs  necessary  for  the  production  of  other  goods.  The 
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feed  shortages  encountered  by  the  poultry  and  livestock  industries  and 
chronicled  in  the  previous  chapter  are  a prime  example.  Shortages  of 
fertilizer  and  pesticides  as  well  as  other  critical  agricultural 
inputs  have  been  another  major  problem  (World  Food  Aid  Needs,  1983; 
Jamaica — Grain  and  Feed  Annual  Report,  1979). 

More  importantly  though,  as  Barkin  points  out,  because  the 
dependence  of  these  countries  is  now  on  imported  inputs,  shortages  of 
imports  can  affect  production  and  employment  rather  than  consumption 
alone.  If  the  inputs  are  not  there  to  be  processed,  production  will 
decrease  and  employment  levels  will  decline.  Indeed,  production 
levels  have  been  affected  in  the  countries  in  question  here,  and 
although  not  always  directly  in  the  food  sector,  the  indirect  impact 
is  certainly  felt  in  food  consumption.  All  three  countries  have 
recently  had  major  transnational  corporations  announce  their 
intentions  to  pull  their  operations  from  these  countries — Gulf  and 
Western  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Texaco  in  Trinidad,  and  Reynolds 
Aluminum  in  Jamaica — citing  among  other  reasons  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  foreign  exchange.  Obviously  this  will  have  a 
tremendous  impact  on  unemployment.  Moreover,  state  capital  in  the 
region  has  begun  to  pull  out  of  the  production  of  traditional  exports 
because  of  high  losses  due  to  high  production  costs  relative  to  world 
market  prices.  As  noted  earlier,  in  Trinidad,  the  government  has 
recognized  that  "export  sugar  is  dead."  This  recognition  was  based  on 
estimated  losses  in  1983  of  TT  $3,000  per  ton  exported  (US  $1.00  = TT 
$2.40)  ("Budget  Tightens  Screws,"  1983).  The  number  of  Jamaican 
state-owned  sugar  factories  has  also  been  scheduled  for  reduction  from 
six  to  three  because  of  "heavy  losses  and  their  heavy  debt  schedule" 
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("Private  Sector  Discontent  Grows,"  1984,  p.  3).  About  1700  workers 
were  expected  to  be  affected.  Again,  although  not  all  the  decreases 
in  production  brought  about  by  shortages  of  inputs  and  high  operating 
costs  based  on  foreign  exchange  costs  have  occurred  directly  in  the 
food  sector,  the  resulting  increase  in  unemployment  means  an  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  nutritionally  vulnerable  if  those  newly  unemployed 
are  not  already  part  of  this  group  and  a deepening  of  the 
vulnerability  of  those  who  are. 

Conclusion 

In  a very  complex  and  multifaceted  way  then,  the  "development" 
occurring  in  Jamaica,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
as  a result  of  their  specific  manifestation  of  the  new 
internationalization  process,  appears  to  have  a net  negative  impact  on 
the  success  of  their  food  systems,  even  though  the  process  fulfills 
the  specifications  of  many  development  policy  advocates.  Despite 
attempts  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  in  certain  foodstuffs  (usually 
"high-income"  foods),  overall  self-sufficiency  is  further  out  of  reach 
in  the  three  food  systems,  in  many  cases  due  to  these  very  attempts  at 
selective  self-sufficiency.  In  other  cases,  the  deepening  dependence 
results  from  the  transnational  standardization  of  technologies,  which 
leads  to  the  need  to  import  inputs  and  equipment.  Even  more  so,  such 
dependence  results  from  the  universalization  of  consumer  tastes,  such 
as  the  Caribbean's  propensity  toward  wheat  consumption,  both  resulting 
from  and  in  the  new  internationalization  process.  For  these  reasons, 
the  ratio  of  imports  of  foodstuffs  to  exports  is  rising,  leading  to 
additional  external  payments  problems. 
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Simultaneously,  the  adequacy  of  nutrition  in  the  region  is 
declining  among  those  who  were  already  vulnerable.  Furthermore, 
nutritional  vulnerability  continues  to  spread  to  new  groups,  including 
those  newly  incorporated  into  the  capitalist  organization  of 
production  and  those  suffering  unemployment  as  a result  of  production 
dependence  on  imports.  Their  inadequate  nutrition  is  not  simply  the 
result  of  declining  per  capita  production  of  foodstuffs;  contrary  to 
much  conventional  wisdom,  not  all  foodstuff  production  is  declining  in 
the  Caribbean.  The  areas  that  are  expanding,  however,  such  as 
agroindustry,  luxury  foods,  and  feedgrains,  do  not  serve  the  majority 
of  the  population.  On  the  other  hand,  basic  foodstuff  production  in 
the  peasant  sector  for  the  local  market  is  contracting  at  the  very 
time  that  increasing  numbers  must  rely  on  that  market  for  satisfaction 
of  their  basic  needs.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  any  sector  will,  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  majority  since  low- 
income  consumers  do  not  provide  a sufficient  profit  margin  to  orient 
capitalist  sector  production  priorities  and  since  other  upper  strata 
domestic  consumers  and  foreign  consumers  with  higher  purchasing  power 
do.  The  result  is  that  the  nutritionally  vulnerable  eat  less  than 
what  they  need  of  "higher  cost-per-calorie  foods"  because  foods  they 
can  afford  in  sufficient  quantities  are  often  in  short  supply. 

Although  this  situation  has  always  been  true  to  some  extent  in  the 
countries  under  study,  it  is  now  more  so  both  in  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  its  scope. 

Therefore,  in  terms  of  successful  food  systems  in  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  new  internationalization 
process  has  brought  with  it  differential  and  polarizing  impacts.  For 
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those  who  can  afford  the  higher  purchase  prices,  the  process  brings  a 
new  selection  of  domestically  produced  goods  and  improves  the  general 
adequacy  of  nutrition.  For  the  majority,  however,  the  process  leaves 
them  less  and  less  able  to  meet  their  basic  needs,  much  less  to 
improve  their  standard  of  living. 


Notes 


"'"A  "successful"  food  system  is  defined  here  as  one  in  which  the 
value  of  food  imports  relative  to  the  value  of  food  exports  is  not  so 
great  as  to  cause  external  balance  of  payments  problems. 

2 

For  instance,  a 92  percent  increase  in  the  production  of  Costa 
Rican  beef  from  1961-65  to  1970  was  associated  with  a 26  percent 
decrease  in  domestic  consumption  over  the  same  period  and  a 77  percent 
increase  in  Honduras  was  associated  with  a 9 percent  decrease  in 
domestic  consumption  (Berg,  1973). 

3 

This  is  not  to  say  that  politically  determined  allocations 
automatically  yield  more  positive  results — typically  they  are  worse — 
only  that  the  market  mechanism  contributes  to  hunger  in  systems  of 
skewed  income  and  assets  distributions,  despite  its  supposed 
neutrality. 

^Conversely,  in  advanced  countries,  basic  foodstuff  production 
has  been  taken  within  the  capitalist  sector  (Rozo  and  Barkin,  1983). 

■*As  Sanderson  (1985b)  points  out,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
poorer  elements  of  society,  it  is  not  particularly  important  in  which 
market  the  product  is  offered. 

^This  is  an  approximate  translation  of  the  Spanish.  The  original 
is  "generalmente  sin  el  apoyo  adecuado  y sin  la  preocupacion  por  la 
extraccion  de  plusvalia  no  estuvieron  capacitados  para  competir  al 
nevel  de  precios  establecidos  por  sus  productos  en  el  mercado  mundial" 
(Rozo  and  Barkin,  1983,  p.  1610). 

^There  is,  however,  no  guarantee  that  the  imported  foodstuffs 
will  reach  the  poorer  elements  of  society. 

O 

The  original  text  is  "El  movil  de  la  produccion  se  define  por 
las  exigencias  del  mercado  y no  por  criterios  de  necesidad  social" 
(Rozo  and  Barkin,  1983,  p.  1603). 

g 

Exchange  rates  of  Jamaican  dollars  for  U.S.  dollars  for  the 
years  in  question  were  1970 — US  $1.00  = J $0,833,  1974 — US  $1.00  = J 
$0,909,  1978— US  $1.00  = J $1,695,  and  1982— US  $1.00  = J $1,781.  The 
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U.S.  dollar  value  of  the  imports  was  thus  1970 — US  $82.95  million; 

1974 — US  $192.74,  1978— US  $138.35  million,  and  1982— US  $219.43 
million . 

^Comparable  longitudinal  data  were  not  available  for  Jamaica  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

■'■■'"Figures  for  urban  populations  in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  were  not 
available.  Absolute  poverty  here  is  defined  as  where  income  is 
insufficient  for  minimally  adequate  nutrition  and  essential  non-food 
requirements  (Grant,  1983). 

1 2 

On  the  other  hand,  a much  larger  percentage  of  the  rural 
population  than  the  urban  population  (64  percent  to  29  percent)  falls 
into  the  lowest  income  category. 

1 q 

CARICOM  is  the  Caribbean  Community,  which  entails  economic 
integration  through  the  Caribbean  Common  Market  as  well  as  cooperation 
in  other  non-economic  areas  (Demas,  1976). 

^The  evidence  presented  in  the  table  is  somewhat  inconclusive 
for  several  reasons.  First,  the  groupings  of  commodities  are  less 
than  illuminating.  For  instance,  grouping  cereals  with  vegetables 
makes  distinguishing  between  high  and  low  income  food  consumption 
patterns  difficult  since  this  category  lumps  diverse  products  as 
grains,  legumes,  and  "fresh  vegetables"  into  one  category.  Even  the 
category  "fruits"  can  cover  up  some  information  since  it  includes 
green  bananas  which  can  also  be  considered  part  of  the  starchy  diet  of 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  more  exotic  high-quality  fruits  likely  to  be 
consumed  by  upper-income  groups.  Another  problem  with  the  grouping  of 
commodities  here  is  that  it  ignores  the  amount  of  processing  each  food 
may  undergo  prior  to  consumption,  a distinction  that  often  separates 
upper-income  consumers  from  lower-income  consumers.  Finally,  there  is 
a problem  with  income  groupings  such  that  the  table  probably 
implicitly  overestimates  the  amount  of  relatively  high-quality  food 
consumed  by  the  poor.  The  lowest  income  group,  that  which  received 
under  50  pesos  a month,  comprises  virtually  half  the  population  (49.5 
percent).  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  group  includes  a wide 
variety  of  incomes  and  that  differences  among  this  group  are  not  taken 
into  account.  For  instance,  who  within  this  group  eats  meat  or  eggs? 
Or,  do  those  at  the  low  end  of  the  income  spectrum  eat  a greater 
proportion  of  roots  and  tubers  to  cereal  than  those  at  the  higher 
end? 


■'•^As  de  Janvry  (1981)  predicts,  they  survive,  in  essence,  through 
" self- exploitation . " 

^As  Gurney  points  out  this  is  "due  to  marketing  factors  and 
nutritional  content,  as  well  as  factors  concerned  with  production" 
(1978,  p.  6). 

^This  is  not  to  imply  that  this  type  of  production  guarantees 
benefits  to  the  producers,  only  that  those  who  prosper  tend  not  to 
produce  for  the  local  basic  foodstuffs  market. 
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^Higglers  are  women  traders  who  handle  the  marketing  of  much 
domestically  produced  food,  particularly  local  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
staples  (Chaney,  1982). 

^One  partial  exception  to  this  is  food  "aid"  from  foreign 
sources . 


CHAPTER  VII 


POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONALIZATION 


The  new  internationalization  process  has  coincided  with  the 
decline  of  Jamaican,  Dominican,  and  Trinidadian  food  systems.  Up  to 
this  point,  this  study  has  focused  on  economic,  and  occasionally 
social,  aspects  of  the  new  internationalization  process.  Yet  the 
process  and  its  impact  are  profoundly  political  and  must  be  examined 
as  such. 

In  investigating  the  political  aspects  more  explicitly,  great 
reliance  is  placed  on  analysis  by  James  E.  Alt  and  K.  Alec  Chrystal, 
as  presented  in  Political  Economics  (1983).  According  to  Alt  and 
Chrystal,  most  economic  explanations  of  human  activity  assume 
"exchanges  among  optimizing  individuals  . . . within  a framework 
provided  by  a 'market'"  (1983,  p.  6).  Decisions  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  voluntary  choice  and  are  "usually  assumed  to  be  separable  from 
those  of  others  and  thus  made  on  the  basis  of  direct  costs  and 
benefits  alone"  (1983,  p.  9).  Therefore,  activity  will  occur  only  if 
there  is  a net  gain  to  each  party  to  the  transaction.  Political 
explanations,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  focus  on  the  existence  of 
power^  in  determining  decisions.  Furthermore,  they  recognize  the  non- 
separability of  many  decisions  such  that  the  effects  of  decisions 
often  impinge  on  those  not  directly  taking  part. 

Alt  and  Chrystal  argue  that  political  explanations  of  economic 
activity  are  useful  because  "optimization  is  context-bound"  (1983, 
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p.  10).  Decisions  made  in  an  economy  have  spillover  effects,  meaning 
the  cost-benefit  calculations  by  parties  to  the  decision  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  all  the  benefits,  or  more  often  all  the  costs, 
involved.  For  instance,  Chapter  VI  illustrated  that  the  decision  of 
grain  producers  to  feed  their  grain  to  animals  in  order  to  produce  and 
sell  meat  rather  than  to  sell  the  grain  for  direct  human  consumption 
affects  those  who  cannot  afford  to  include  meat  regularly  in  their 
diet.  Or,  the  decision  of  transnational  capital  to  relocate 
production  plants  affects  both  those  losing  employment  in  one  location 
and  those  gaining  it  in  another,  as  well  as  those  affected  by  the 
restructuring  of  the  market  in  both  locations. 

Because  of  these  spillovers,  one  can  no  longer  assume  that 
economic  activity  will  bring  only  net  gain.  It  may  bring  net  gain  to 
the  parties  involved  (although  this  leaves  out  questions  of  power  and 
coercion)  but  not  to  all  parties  in  the  society.  For  these  reasons, 
economic  decisions  may  have  a redistributive  impact  that  leaves  some 
individuals  or  groups  worse  off  than  before  the  decision  was  made. 
Furthermore,  such  decisions  need  not  take  place  among  actors  within  a 
given  society;  they  may  take  place  among  societies  or  across 
societies.  A decision  by  a transnational  corporation  to  employ  a new 
production  process  may  affect  another  firm  owned  by  local  private  or 
state  capital  to  employ  the  same  or  a similar  process  in  order  to 
compete.  Or  it  can  cause  a rural  peasant  in  the  same  country  to 
produce  certain  crops  under  contract.  Similarly,  a tariff  set  by  one 
country  can  affect  the  balance  of  payments  in  another,  as  well  as 
affecting  the  production  decisions  of  firms  and  individuals  of  both 


countries . 
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Along  the  same  lines,  when  losses  arise  from  particular  economic 
decisions,  one  can  no  longer  assume  completely  voluntary  choice; 
instead,  power  is  involved.  If  the  losing  party  or  parties  are  not 
directly  involved  in  the  decision-making  process,  those  involved  in 
the  decision  have  greater  power  in  that  situation  than  those  who  are 
not.  If  the  losing  party  or  parties  are  involved,  then  the  power 
distribution  within  the  decision-making  group  is  asymmetrical . ^ 
Therefore,  assumptions  of  optimization  in  decision-making  must  be 
placed  within  the  context  of  differential  power  (Alt  and  Chrystal, 
1983).  The  unequal  power  distribution  can  be  linked  to  an  uneven 
organization  of  the  wealth  production  and,  in  turn,  unequal  patterns 
of  wealth  distribution.  These  are  evident  in  "unequal  income  shares, 
unequal  distribution  of  land,  unequal  claims  upon  the  economy,  unequal 
ownership  of  factors  contributing  to  production  and  unequal  control  of 
instruments  of  coercion  or  force"  (Hollist  and  Caporaso,  1985,  p.  32). 
Such  differentiation  takes  place  within,  among,  and  across  societies. 

Finally,  the  most  overt  political  variable  contributing  to  the 
impact  of  the  new  internationalization  on  individuals  and  their 
ability  to  get  enough  to  eat  has  been  policy  emanating  from  political 
institutions,  especially  economic  and  agricultural  policy.  According 
to  Alt  and  Chrystal,  in  market  economies,  political  institutions 
intervene  when  there  are  failures  of  the  market  such  as  the  existence 
of  economies  of  scale,  externalities,  and  public  goods,  and  when  they 
wish  to  effect  some  sort  of  redistribution,  either  within  or  among 
societies  (1983).  Therefore,  political  institutions,  in  addition  to 
economic  and  social  factors,  operate  to  constrain  the  choice  available 
to  individuals  and  households  in  their  economic  decisions. 
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The  remainder  of  this  chapter  relates  political  institutions  and 
arrangements  to  the  new  internationalization  process  and  its  impact  on 
Caribbean  food  systems.  It  examines  the  particular  mix  of  policies 
affecting  Caribbean  food  systems  that  emanate  from  various  levels  of 
institutions  and  investigates  whether  such  policies  tend  to  reinforce 
or  counteract  the  new  internationalization  process  and  its  impact. 

The  following  chapter  asks  to  what  degree  policies  result  from 
constraints  and  whether  certain  values  are  attainable  in  the  current 
system. 

At  the  national  level,  answering  the  question  of  how  power  and 
political  institutions  interact  with  the  new  internationalization 
process  and  its  impact  on  food  systems  means  examining  the  state's 
reaction  to  and  effect  on  the  new  internationalization  process.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  investigate  the  interaction  of  the  new 
internationalization  process  with  policies  made  at  higher-than 
national  levels.  Although  there  is  no  state  at  the  regional  or  global 
level  whose  function  is  the  "authoritative  allocation  of  values," 
there  are  policymaking  institutions  such  as  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 

O 

which  perform  some  of  the  same  functions.  In  some  ways,  these 
policymaking  institutions  and  arrangements  are  surrogates  for  a state 
at  levels  where  none  exists.  In  addition,  bilateral  arrangements 
among  states,  such  as  preferential  trade  or  investment  schemes  also 
interact  with  the  new  internationalization  process  and  affect  the 
success  of  food  systems.  Before  turning  to  specific  policies  of 
various  levels  of  political  institutions  and  arrangements,  as  they 
interact  with  the  new  internationalization  and  influence  on  the  food 
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systems  of  Trinidad,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Jamaica  though, 
let  us  examine  the  treatment  of  such  interaction  in  the  new 
internationalization  literature. 

Evaluation  of  Political  Institutions  in  the  New 
Internationalization  Literature 

According  to  the  new  internationalization  literature, 
policymaking  institutions  tend  to  reinforce  the  new 
internationalization  process  and  its  impact.  For  a clearer  view 
though,  this  simplistic  assertion  must  be  broken  down  by  level  of 
analysis  and  also  by  two  aspects  of  the  new  internationalization 
process:  1)  deepening  integration  into  the  international  economy,  and 

2)  intensification  of  capital  accumulation  through  the  expansion  of 
the  capitalist  organization  of  production.^ 

Global  Multilateral  Level 

At  this  level,  the  new  internationalization  literature  focuses  on 
multilateral  lending  institutions.  It  remarks  that  the  new 
internationalization  process  often  leads  underdeveloped  countries  into 
unmanageable  foreign  debt  and  the  subsequent  necessity  of  turning  to 
international  lending  institutions,  most  notably  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  for  further  loans  to  help  with  their  balance-of- 
payments  problems  (Barkin,  1985;  Sanderson,  1985a).  Far  from  mere 
economic  transactions,  these  agreements  turn  the  international  lending 
institutions  into  quasi-policymaking  institutions.  For  instance,  the 
IMF  takes  on  that  role,  first,  because  its  assistance  is  conditioned 
on  adherence  to  its  stabilization  program  and,  second,  because  power 
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in  the  transaction  is  asymmetric  since  the  IMF's  "seal  of  approval"  is 
often  necessary  to  obtain  loans  from  other  sources.  Proponents  of  the 
framework  point  out  that  the  stabilization  plans  imposed  on  debtor 
countries  usually  deepen  the  "stabilizing"  country's  integration  into 
the  international  economy  through  emphasis  on  export-oriented 
production,  encouragement  of  foreign  investment,  and  encouragement  of 
a "more  realistic"  alignment  of  national  currency  values.  They 
further  remark  that  stabilization,  or  austerity,  programs  often 
accentuate  the  differential  impact  of  the  new  internationalization 
process  on  various  segments  of  the  country's  population,  often 
"[placing]  unsustainable  demands  on  working  classes  and  [provoking] 
violent  reactions  and  authoritarian  responses"  (Barkin,  1985,  p.  34). 
Even  international  programs  oriented  more  specifically  toward 
development,  such  as  those  of  the  World  Bank,  are  likely  to  reinforce 
the  new  internationalization  process,  especially  through  encouraging 
the  expansion  of  the  capitalist  organization  of  production  and 
intensification  of  capital  accumulation.^  Similarly,  such  programs 
accentuate  the  polarizing  effects  of  the  new  internationalization 
process • 

Bilateralist  Level 

Political  arrangements  at  this  level  are  treated  only  sparingly. 
Nevertheless,  the  literature  notes  two  somewhat  contradictory  trends. 
On  one  hand,  a common  reaction  of  states  in  the  mutual  structural 
adjustment  required  of  participants  in  the  new  international  economic 
system  is  trade  protectionism,  seemingly  counteracting  the  new 
internationalization's  tendency  toward  deepening  integration  of 
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economies.  ^ On  the  other  hand  though,  where  protectionism  is  not  the 
reaction,  the  tendency  is  most  often  for  the  "leading  power"  in  the 
arrangement  to  encourage  deepening  integration  on  the  part  of  the  less 
powerful  (Sanderson,  1985a). 

Regional  Level 

Treatment  of  policymaking  institutions  at  the  regional  level  is 
also  sparse  but  notes  a tendency  toward  a reinforcement  of  the  new 
internationalization  process  and  its  impact.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  remarked  that  regional  development  plans  often  work  to  "increase 
the  rates  of  appropriation  of  the  surplus  of  producers"  and  to 
"increase  capital  accumulation  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  threaten 
national  autonomy"  (Downing,  1982,  p.  275).  Therefore,  these 
development  programs  reinforce  the  differential  impact  of  the  new 
internationalization  of  capital. 

State  Level 

At  the  state  level  the  literature  again  notes  the  tendency  of 
policy  to  reinforce  the  new  internationalization  process  but  not  so 
markedly  as  at  other  levels.  Discussion  of  the  interaction  of  state 
policies  with  the  new  internationalization  typically  centers  on  state 
competition  or  cooperation  with  transnational  capital.  In  addition, 
national  capital  interacts  along  with  the  state  in  the  competition  and 
cooperation.  For  the  most  part,  particularly  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  the  state — along  with  national  capital — cooperates  with 
transnational  capital,  thereby  reinforcing  the  effects  of  the  new 
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internationalization  process,  at  least  at  the  current  stage  of  the 
process  (Barkin,  1981;  Downing,  1982;  Carlsson,  1983;  Sanderson, 
1985a).  Reasons  offered  for  such  cooperation  include  the  "creation  of 
new  economic  spaces"  where  all  can  operate  "without  apparent  serious 
rivalries"  (Tavares  and  Teixeira,  1981,  p.  94)  and  a mutual  interest 
in  generalized  reciprocity^  (Downing,  1982).  States  perceive  such 
generalized  reciprocity  to  be  so  much  in  their  interest  that  they  are 
actually  "competing  for  deeper  emergence  in  the  process"  (1982,  p. 

271,  emphasis  added). 

Not  that  this  cooperation  between  the  state,  national  capital, 

and  international  capital  is  absolute.  For  instance,  Barkin  points 

out  that  "at  the  national  level,  there  is  a continuing  and  often  ill- 

understood  conflict  between  national  and  transnational  bourgeoisies, 

which  translates  into  conflicting  policies"  (1981,  p.  158).  Nor  will 

what  cooperation  exists  necessarily  remain  a permanent  fixture  since 

mutual  interests  may  disintegrate . ^ 

The  long-term  outcome  of  this  pending  competition  may  make  little 

difference.  As  Barkin  points  out 

national  capital  does  not  operate  very  differently  than  the 
TNC.  . . . What  is  determinate  is  not  the  nationality  of  the 
capitalist  but  the  social  relation  of  exploitation  and  the 
systematic  disregard  for  the  majority  within  each  society. 

(1981,  p.  161) 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  pending  competition  between  national  and 
transnational  capital,  and  even  between  the  state  and  transnational 
capital,  the  likely  impact  is  to  reinforce  the  effects  of  the  new 
internationalization  process  on  various  population  segments. 

According  to  the  new  internationalization  literature,  then,  the 
net  effect  of  policy  from  various  levels  is  to  reinforce  the  new 
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internationalization  process.  Let  us  now  turn  to  empirical  evidence 
in  Caribbean  food  systems  of  this  supposition. 


Political  Institutions  and  Their  Reactions  to 
the  New  Internationalization  Process 


Global  Multilateral  Institutions 

At  this  level,  the  two  key  policymaking  institutions  for  our 
purposes  are  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund.  The  International  Monetary  Fund 
was  created  following  World  War  II  to  facilitate  trade  among  countries 
by  stabilizing  currency  exchange  conditions  (Block,  1976).  In  cases 
of  chronic  balance-of-payments  disequilibria , members  may  "buy" 
currencies  from  the  fund  which  they  are  to  repay,  usually  within 
three-to-f ive  years,  by  "repurchasing  their  own  currency"  and  paying 
additional  interest  (Hayter , 1971,  p.  35).  "Standby  arrangements" 
through  which  borrowing  countries  can  make  short-term  additional 
drawings  without  negotiating  new  agreements  with  the  Fund  are  also 
available  (1971). 

Another  IMF  service  of  special  interest  to  underdeveloped  members 
is  the  Compensatory  Finance  Facility  (CFF)  intended  to  assist  members 
having  balance-of-payments  difficulties  attributed  to  temporary  export 
shortfalls  outside  the  member's  control  (Ravenhill,  1984).  Similar 
assistance  is  available  for  balance-of-payments  problems  "associated 
with  rising  costs  of  cereal  imports"9  (Timmer  et^  al . , 1983). 

All  Fund  services  are  conditional.10  The  requirements  often 
concern  exchange  rates,  exchange  restrictions,  national  Central  Bank 
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credit  policies,  fiscal  policy,  wages  policy,  and  even  agricultural 
policy,  and  typically  translate  into  "cuts  in  government  spending,  the 
elimination  of  price  subsidies,  currency  devaluation,  higher  taxes, 
and  higher  interest  rates"  (How  the  IMF  Works,"  1984,  p.  93). 

Trinidad,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Jamaica  have  varied  in 
their  transactions  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  So  far, 
Trinidad  has  managed  to  avoid  turning  to  the  IMF  for  balance-of- 
payments  support,  although  some  opposition  members  in  Parliament  have 
indicated  that  the  day  may  not  be  long  coming  ("In  Brief:  Trinidad," 

1985).  The  Dominican  Republic  and  Jamaica,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  quite  involved  with  the  Fund  in  their  quest  for  long-term 
balance-of-payments  equilibrium. 

The  Dominican  Republic  relies  directly  and  indirectly  on  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  for  loans  to  cover  its  foreign  debt  since 
many  of  its  non-IMF  loan  sources  require  Fund  approval  before 
disbursement.  The  history  of  Dominican  transactions  with  the  Fund  has 
been  rocky.  Most  recently,  it  has  secured  a standby  loan  of  US  $78 
million  which,  in  turn,  released  a number  of  loans  already  negotiated 
with  foreign  sources,  including  U.S.  EXIMBANK  and  the  French  and 
German  governments.  Moreover,  the  agreement  unlocked  negotiations 
with  the  Paris  Club  to  reschedule  about  US  $360  million  in  debt  to 
other  creditor  governments  ("Dominican  Republic  Reschedules  Debt," 
1985).  In  return  for  the  IMF  loan,  the  Dominican  president  announced 
a 50  percent  increase  in  gasoline  prices.  In  addition,  the  government 
agreed  to  maintain  a tight  monetary  situation  and  accepted  a 
permanent  mission  from  the  Fund  which  will  monitor  the  Dominican 
government's  compliance  with  IMF  conditions. 
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This  most  recent  agreement  comes  after  some  previous,  rather 
complicated,  negotiations  between  the  Dominican  government  and  the 
IMF.  In  November  of  1982,  the  two  agreed  on  a $466.5  million  three- 
year  facility.  In  return,  President  Jorge  Blanco  proposed  "greater 
and  easier  profit  repatriation  for  foreign  companies"  ("Dominican 
Republic,"  p.  3).  By  December,  some  60  North  American  banks 
had  agreed  to  reschedule  US  $236  million  of  the  Dominican 
governments'  debt.  In  January  of  1983,  the  Fund  acceded  to 
a $390  million  extended  fund  facility  to  last  until  January  1986, 
which,  in  turn  unlocked  the  refinancing  of  $565  million  from 
international  banks.  The  Dominican  government  promised  to  reduce  its 
budget  deficit  and  to  transfer  the  bulk  of  its  import  transactions  to 
the  parallel  exchange  market’*’'*'  ("IMF  Bargaining  Gets  Under  Way," 

1984).  The  new  agreement  faced  the  Dominican  government  with  the 
choice  of  either  transferring  most  of  the  oil  import  bill  (US  $480 
million)  or  virtually  all  non-oil  imports  to  parallel  exchange  rates 
("IMF  Bargaining  . . . , 1984).  Because  the  government  was  unable  to 
implement  the  measures  required,  this  particular  set  of  agreements 
soon  fell  apart.  When  implementation  was  again  attempted  in  April 
1984,  riots  broke  out  in  the  capital  and  the  attempt  was  withdrawn. 

In  late  May,  President  Jorge  Blanco  broke  off  negotiations  with 
the  IMF,  protesting  its  demands  that  oil  purchases  be  shifted  to  the 
parallel  exchange  rate,  which  would  have  virtually  doubled  their  price 
at  that  time.  Within  a month,  however,  negotiations,  including  an 
attempt  to  obtain  disbursement  of  the  second  installment  of  the  US 
$466.5  million  negotiated  in  November  1982,  resumed  and  by  early 
September  an  interim  agreement  was  reached  which  unlocked  about  US 
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$200  million  in  United  States  aid  although  it  did  not  provide  any  new 
IMF  disbursements  ("Government  Signs  Interim  Accord,"  1984). 

Negotiations  to  obtain  a new  standby  loan,  however,  floundered  in 
January  1985,  due  to  IMF  demands  that  the  Dominican  government 
increase  its  revenues  by  raising  taxes  and  raising  the  prices  of  basic 
food  products  handled  by  INESPRE.  In  February,  however,  the  IMF  was 
willing  to  go  ahead  with  a US  $67  million  standby  loan  and  by  May 
1985,  the  Dominican  government  was  able  to  increase  the  amount  to  US 
$78  million.  Subsequent  to  this  agreement,  the  Dominican  government 
is  attempting  to  restructure  repayment  of  its  US  $2.9  billion  foreign 
debt  over  ten  to  fifteen  years  and  to  limit  the  service  of  this  debt 
to  a US  $260  million  ceiling,  although  it  is  unlikely  to  succeed 
("Standby  for  the  Dominican  Republic,"  1985). 

Jamaica,  also,  has  had  an  up-and-down  history  in  its  negotiations 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Its  involvement  with  the  IMF 
began  in  1977  and  has  been  well-chronicled  by  Evelyne  Huber  Stephens 
and  John  D.  Stephens  (1983).  Pushed  to  seeking  assistance  from  the 
IMF  by  worsening  foreign  exchange  problems,  Jamaica  signed  a standby 
agreement  with  more  favorable  terms  than  usual  in  July  1977.  In 
December  of  the  same  year,  it  failed  the  IMF's  net  foreign  reserves 
test,  although  only  by  a small  margin,  resulting  in  a new,  much 
harsher  agreement  for  an  Extended  Fund  Facility,  concluded  in  May 
1978.  This  agreement  called  for  massive  devaluations  and  elimination 
of  subsidies  on  many  basic  goods  in  addition  to  general  budgetary 
austerity.  Although  such  an  agreement  would  normally  unlock  loans 
from  additional  sources  and  open  up  a new  confident  investment 
climate,  in  this  case  it  did  not.  Investment  and  loans  came  nowhere 
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near  the  government's  target.  In  December  1979,  Jamaica  failed 
another  performance  test  and  in  March  1980,  the  government  broke  with 
the  Fund.  Elections  later  that  year  replaced  the  Manley  government 
with  one  headed  by  Edward  Seaga,  who  immediately  began  negotiating  new 
agreements  with  the  IMF.  Relatively  quickly,  he  received  "a  $650 
million  three-year  line  of  credit  . . . which  called  for  no  new 
devaluations  or  wage  ceilings"  ("How  the  IMF  Works,”  1984,  p.  96).  In 
September  of  1982,  the  IMF  also  gave  Jamaica  a compensatory  finance 
facility  of  approximately  US  $24  million  (19.4  million  Special  Drawing 
Rights)  because  of  the  continuing  shortfall  in  earnings  from  exports. 
In  March  of  1983,  however,  Jamaica  failed  another  IMF  test  but 
received  a waiver  in  return  for  new  austerity  measures  ("Budget 
Slashed  But  No  Standby  Yet,"  1984).  Nevertheless,  in  May  1983  it 
again  failed  performance  tests  due  to  an  unexpected  shortfall  in  its 
balance  of  payments  because  loans  totalling  US  $120  million  scheduled 
to  arrive  before  March  had  been  postponed.  Following  this  failure, 
the  IMF  halted  disbursement  of  the  previous  US  $650  million  loan. 

Over  the  next  year,  Seaga  implemented  a "stringent  IMF  package"  in  an 
attempt  to  secure  a standby  credit  facility  of  US  $180  million.  His 
package  included  "devaluations  of  currency  through  a twice-weekly 
auction  system  set  up  by  the  government  and  the  fund,  a program  of 
deregulation  of  the  economy,  changes  in  import  licensing,  and 
divestment  of  several  state  sugar  factories"  ("Private  Sector 
Discontent  Grows,"  1984).  As  a result,  in  July  1984,  the  IMF  did 
grant  Jamaica  as  US  $143.5  million  (rather  than  the  US  $180  million) 
credit  in  the  form  of  a standby  agreement  of  $67.2  million  and  a 
compensatory  finance  facility  of  US  $76.3  million.  In  return,  Jamaica 
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fur  ther  implemented  the  IMF  economic  package  in  its  May  budget, 
cutting  US  $17.3  million  in  public  expenditures.  Then  in  March  1985, 
in  anticipation  of  the  expiration  of  the  IMF  agreement  and  new 
negotiations,  another  J $151  million  (approximately  US  $30  million)  or 
3.8  percent  of  the  budget  was  cut,  with  subsidies,  capital  spending, 
and  agricultural  credit  the  main  targets.  In  April  1985,  widescale 
deregulation  of  the  economy  was  accomplished  with  Seaga's  announcement 
of  the  decision  to  remove  the  majority  of  items  from  import  licensing 
in  order  to  comply  further  with  IMF  mandates  (Edwards,  1985). 

The  World  Bank.  The  World  Bank  is  another  global  multilateral 
institution  underdeveloped  countries  turn  to  in  their  quest  for 
outside  funds.  The  Bank's  more  recent  mission  has  been  to  lend  money 
for  development  purposes  in  long-term,  low-interest  loans. 
Occasionally,  program  loans  are  made;  for  instance,  in  1983,  Jamaica 
negotiated  a Structural  Adjustment  Loan  "as  part  of  a program  to 
correct  severe  structural  obstacles  to  economic  growth  (Country 
Development  Strategy  Statement  . . . , 1983),  but  typically,  the  Bank 
lends  funds  for  specific  development-oriented  projects  which  are 
approved  by  the  Bank  and  usually  cover  only  the  direct  foreign 
exchange  costs. ^ The  money  for  such  projects  is  usually  paid 
directly  to  corporations  performing  the  necessary  work.  The  choice  of 
corporations  is  made  on  the  basis  of  international  competitive  bidding 
overseen  by  the  Bank  and  open  to  corporations  based  in  member 
countries . 

World  Bank  loans  are  often  targeted  toward  the  agricultural 
sector,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  livestock,  agri- 
cultural industry,  transportation,  storage,  marketing,  processing, 
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and  agricultural  facilities  and  projects  (World  Bank  Operations, 

1972). 

Much  of  the  funding  for  World  Bank-approved  projects  comes  from 
"cofinancing"  from  other  smaller  development  banks,  bilateral  aid 
agencies,  and  other  international  public  and  private  institutions.  In 
addition,  the  receiving  governments  are  required  to  spend  a certain 
amount  on  the  projects  in  "matching  funds"  (Hayter,  1971;  Payer, 

1982). 

Let  us  investigate  the  ways  in  which  the  policies  of  these 
institutions  interact  with  the  new  internationalization  process. 

Interaction  of  Global  Multilateral  Policies  and 
the  New  Internationalization  Process 

Although  one  would  expect  policies  at  this  level  generally  to 
reinforce  the  new  internationalization  process,  there  are  some 
instances  where  they  counteract  at  least  certain  aspects  of  the 
process.  For  instance,  conditions  for  stabilization  loans  still  call 
for  reducing  domestic  demand,  slowing  down  credit,  and  controlling 
growth  of  spending  (Eisendrath,  1983)  which  would  have  negative 
effects  on  capital  accumulation,  at  least  in  the  short  term.  In  the 
Dominican  case,  the  IMF  demanded  that  the  Dominican  government 
increase  its  available  revenue  by  165  million  pesos  (US  $1.00  = DR 
peso  1.00,  official)  through  raising  taxes.  Specially  targeted  for 
reduction  or  elimination  were  tax  incentives  for  companies,  with 
consequent  negative  implications  for  capital  accumulation.  Similarly, 
another  proposal  called  for  an  "exchange  tax"  of  36  percent  on  certain 
export  items  which  could  have  a negative  impact  on  the  affected  export 
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industries  and  in  turn  limit  deepening  international  integration  ("IMF 
Withholds  Standby  Loan,”  1985). 

The  overwhelming  tendency  of  multilateral  policies,  though,  is  to 
reinforce  the  new  internationalization  process.  For  instance,  IMF 
programs  foster  deepening  international  integration  by  calling  for 
increasing  openness  of  borrowing  economies  to  trade,  increasing 
exports  through  currency  devaluations,  and  increasing  interest  rates 
as  an  incentive  to  increased  investment — both  domestic  and  foreign. 

By  encouraging  reduction  or  elimination  of  public  subsidies  for  goods 
and  services  and  realignment  of  currency  values  in  line  with 
international  markets,  the  IMF  further  integrates  states  and  societies 
into  the  international  economy  and  increases  their  vulnerability  to 
market  forces  at  the  international  level.  The  addition  of  eligibility 
for  the  Compensatory  Finance  Facility  of  balance- of- payments  problems 
brought  on  by  a sudden  rise  in  cereal  import  costs  also  maintains,  if 
not  deepens,  international  integration,  since  it  cushions  the  balance- 
of-payments  effect  of  cereal  import  dependence  and  forestalls  the  need 
to  seek  other  solutions. 

The  IMF  also  reinforces  the  aspect  of  the  new 
internationalization  process  that  intensifies  the  capitalist 
organization  or  production.  For  instance,  the  IMF's  Compensatory 
Finance  Facility  includes  manufactured  exports  in  its  list  of  eligible 
products.  This  inclusion  has  the  potential  for  encouraging  continued 
export  of  manufactured  goods  from  underdeveloped  countries  even  if 
their  value  in  the  international  marketplace  is  lower  than  expected 
over  brief  time  spans. 
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The  World  Bank  also  encourages  both  aspects  of  the  new 
internationalization  process.  It  fosters  increased  international 
integration  of  the  borrowing  economy  through  its  international 
competitive  bidding  system  which  opens  construction  and  supply  of 
goods  and  services  needed  in  a project  to  whomever  can  place  the 
lowest  bid.  Not  surprisingly,  the  successful  bidder  is  often  a 
foreign,  if  not  a transnational,  corporation. 

The  World  Bank  also  fosters  intensified  capital  accumulation  and 
does  so  more  explicitly  and  specifically  than  the  IMF.  For  instance, 
Bank-funded  agricultural  projects  often  emphasize  luxury  food 
production,  both  for  export  and  domestic  markets,  by  lending  to  the 
livestock  sector  and  helping  to  establish  fisheries.  The  Bank  has 
also  increasingly  been  funding  projects  that  grow  non-traditional 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  exports.  Furthermore,  it  is  encouraging 
integrating  "investments  in  on-farm  production,  sorting,  packing 
facilities  and  transportation"  (World  Bank  Operations  . . . , 1972, 
p.  47),  all  of  which  use  advanced  capitalist  production  processes  and 
help  to  standardize  technologies. 

Expansion  of  the  proletariat  is  encouraged,  most  importantly 
through  the  World  Bank's  emphasis  on  commercial  agriculture  to  the 
detriment  of  self-provisioning.  Informal  proletarianization  results 
from  several  types  of  projects.  "Improvement  projects"  are  oriented 
toward  adoption  of  modern  inputs  and  new  crops  in  order  to  produce  a 
larger  surplus  for  the  market.  Once  a farmer  agrees  to  participate, 
credit  is  provided  in  the  form  of  actual  inputs  rather  than  cash.  In 
return,  the  farmer  is  usually  required  to  deliver  his  crops  to  the 
project  authority  (Payer,  1982).  This  process  leaves  little 
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control  of  production  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  although  his  risk 
remains . 

"Settlement"  projects  are  sites  which  are  selected  for 
intensified  cultivation.  The  participating  national  government 
obtains  the  land  and  anyone  who  has  been  using  the  land  is  removed. 
Compensation  for  those  who  have  some  recognized  legal  claim  typically 
is  an  offer  of  a place  in  the  settlement.  The  rest  of  those  removed 
are  prohibited  from  the  premises.  Those  farmers  who  participate  in 
the  settlement  project  are 

instructed  what  crops  to  plant,  supplied  with  the  seeds, 
fertilizer,  and  pesticides  that  the  experts  have  prescribed, 
and  strictly  supervised  to  make  sure  the  planting,  weeding, 
and  harvesting  are  done  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
manner.  At  harvest  the  crop  will  be  delivered  to  the 
project  authority.  . . . (Payer,  1982,  p.  225) 

Even  more  control  over  production  is  removed  from  the  farmer  while 

risk  remains,  shifting  this  type  of  program  very  close  to  contract 

production.  This  is  particularly  the  case  for  "'outgrower'  schemes 

associated  with  'nucleus'  estates"  (Payer,  1982,  p.  225).  In  these 

schemes , 

[cjertain  crops  that  in  the  past  were  grown  only  on 
plantations,  because  tight  control  of  cultivation  practices 
and  speedy  delivery  to  the  processing  plant  were  imperative, 
are  now  grown  by  smallholders  clustered  around  a smaller 
plantation  and  processing  plant  run  by  a company  that 
provides  technical  supervision,  inputs,  and  processing  for 
the  outgrowers,  who  have  to  sell  their  crops  through  the 
company.  (1982,  pp.  225-226) 

Informal  proletarianization  thus  expands  through  World  Bank 
development  projects. 

Hence,  policies  from  the  multilateral  institutions  viewed  here 
overwhelmingly  reinforce  the  new  internationalization  process  through 
further  opening  economies  to  trade  and  investment,  encouraging 
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alignraent  of  currency  values  with  their  international  market  values, 
helping  to  standardize  technologies,  linking  various  levels  of 
production,  expanding  the  informal  proletariat,  and  expanding 
agricultural  production  for  commercial  purposes. 

Bilateralist  Arrangements 

The  three  Caribbean  countries  under  study  here  each  are  involved 
in  several  bilateralist  arrangements.^  All  three  have  agreements 
with  the  United  States  through  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID),  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences  (GSP),  and 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  (CBI).  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  also  take 
part  in  bilateralist  arrangements  with  the  European  Community  through 
the  Lome  Convention. 

Agency  for  International  Development.  The  United  States  Agency 
for  International  Development  is  a branch  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  State  oriented  toward  "global  welfare  and  development 
policy"  (Destler,  1978,  p.  42).  Areas  emphasized  in  AID's  budgets 
include  agriculture,  rural  development  and  nutrition,  and  population 
planning.  Recently  emphasis  in  the  targeting  of  its  aid  has  shifted 
from  at  least  nominal  attention  to  meeting  the  "basic  human  needs"  of 
the  poor  to  strengthening  private  enterprise  and  assisting  the 
business  sectors  in  recipient  countries  ("Exporting  Reaganomics," 

1982;  "U.S.  Approach  to  Development,"  1982). 

Generalized  System  of  Preferences.  The  United  States  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences  is  the  American  response  to  a call  from  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  in  the  1970s  for 
preferential  access  to  developed  markets  for  manufactures  and  semi- 
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manufactures  from  underdeveloped  countries.  The  United  States 
implemented  its  plan  of  preferential  tariffs  and  duty-free  access  in 
1976  and  modified  the  program  somewhat  in  its  renewal  through  the 
Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  1984.  A number  of  goods  have  been  excluded 
from  the  program,  including  "textiles,  petroleum  products,  shoes, 
industrial  raw  materials,  watches,  specialty  steel  products  and  many 
processed  agricultural  goods"  (Yeats,  1979).  In  addition,  the 
President  is  obliged  to  restrict  GSP  trade  under  "competitive  need" 
circumstances  or  for  import  relief  according  to  section  203  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (Murray,  1977).  Under  these  circumstances, 
preferential  access  is  automatically  withdrawn  "whenever  U.S.  imports 
of  a particular  product  from  a particular  beneficiary  exceed  either 
$25  million  annually  or  50  percent  of  total  U.S.  imports  of  the 
product  or  when  competitors  in  the  United  States  can  show  that  their 
markets  have  been  severely  eroded  because  of  this  duty-free  access 
(Murray,  1977,  p.  79).  As  of  1982,  87  percent  of  Caribbean  exports 
entered  U.S.  markets  duty-free  under  the  GSP  (Revelt,  1982). 

Caribbean  Basin  Initiative.  The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  was 
proposed  by  the  Reagan  Administration  in  February  of  1982  as  a three- 
part  program  of  trade,  aid,  and  investment  incentives  to  instigate 
economic  development  in  Central  America  and  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean.  The  aid  component  passed  Congress  first  and  although  the 
largest  portion  went  to  Central  America  and  especially  to  El  Salvador, 
$50  million  was  scheduled  for  Jamaica,  $40  million  for  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  $10  million  for  the  countries  of  the  Eastern  Caribbean 
("Caribbean  Plan  Faces  Struggle  in  Congress,"  1982). 
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The  investment  portion  of  the  program  provides  that  businesses 
holding  conventions  in  eligible  countries  would  qualify  for  tax 
deductions.  American  investment  in  the  region  is  also  encouraged 
through  tax  incentives  and  increased  investment  insurance  by  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC)  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  (Eximbank). 

The  core,  and  by  far  the  most  controversial  part  of  the  program, 
is  the  trade  package  permitting  one-way,  12-year,  duty-free  access  for 
Caribbean  exports.  States  that  qualify  are  allowed  duty-free  access 
to  U.S.  markets  "provided  at  least  35  percent  of  their  value  involves 
materials  or  costs  incurred  by  the  exporting  beneficiary;  15  percent 
can  be  U.S. -made  components,  leaving  only  20  percent  to  be  added  in 
beneficiary  countries"  ("CBI  Seeks  European  Investors,"  1984,  p.  4). 
Several  exceptions  to  duty-free  entrance  exist,  however,  including 
textiles,  apparel,  footwear,  handbags,  leather  wearing  apparel, 
luggage,  workgloves,  watches,  petroleum  products,  canned  tuna,  and 
sugar  and  sugar  by-products  ("House  Eases  Trade  Barriers  . . . , 1983; 
"CBI  Seeks  European  Investors,  1984).  Furthermore,  there  is  a "'fast- 
track'  mechanism  ...  to  enable  fruit  and  other  agricultural  goods 
producers  to  petition  for  the  reimposition  of  duties  if  imports 
threaten  to  harm  their  businesses"  ("House  Eases  Trade  Barriers  to 
Some  Caribbean  Imports,"  1983,  p.  1466). 

Lome  Convention.  The  Lome  Convention  is  a preferential  trade 
agreement  of  the  European  Communities  with  many  of  the  members'  former 
colonies,  now  referred  to  as  African,  Caribbean,  and  Pacific  (ACP) 
countries. ^ Exports  from  ACP  countries  enter  European  Community 
markets  duty-free,  on  a non-reciprocal  basis, ^ with  the  major 
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exception  of  agricultural  products  covered  by  the  EEC's  Common 
Agricultural  Policy.  Restrictions  on  the  quantity  of  certain 
exports,  such  as  rum  and  beef,  also  exist  ("Exporting  to  the  EEC  Under 
the  Lome  Convention  . . . 1976). 

One  important  aspect  of  the  Lome  Convention  is  the  STABEX 
program.  Covering  a number  of  agricultural  commodities  and  iron  ore, 
the  program  is  designed  to  provide  stability  in  export  earnings  for 
ACP  countries  in  order  to  provide  an  incentive  to  the  continued 
production  for  export  of  certain  agricultural  goods  (Ravenhill,  1984). 
It  operates  in  a manner  similar  to  the  IMF  Compensatory  Finance 
Facility  but 

unlike  the  IMF  facility,  STABEX  is  concerned  with  the 
stabilization  of  earnings  for  individual  products  and  not 
the  total  export  earnings.  Eligibility  for  drawings  does 
not  depend  on  the  existence  of  balance-of-payments  deficits. 
(Persaud,  1977,  p.  83) 

Several  commodities  are  excluded  entirely  from  eligibility  though, 
including  "minerals,  sugar,  tobacco,  pineapple  and  its  products, 
natural  rubber,  meat,  tuna,  cotton  fabrics,  rum,  and  vegetables" 
(Ravenhill,  1984,  p.  546). 

Interaction  of  Bilateralist  Policies  with  the 
New  Internationalization  Process 

When  possible,  the  most  common  bilateral  reaction  to  the  new 
internationalization  process  is  trade  protection,  essentially  a 
counteractive  measure.  Furthermore,  even  bilateralist  preferential 
trade  and  investment  schemes  have  their  counteractive  aspects.  For 
instance,  the  STABEX  portion  of  the  Lome  program  for  ACP  countries 
affects  only  iron  ore  and  agricultural  product  groups  that  basically 
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are  a continuation  of  the  classical  international  division  of  labor. 
Moreover,  all  the  bilateralist  schemes  discussed  exclude  certain 
products,  notably  textiles,  shoes,  petroleum  products,  and  certain 
agricultural  products,  thereby  maintaining  some  protectionist 
tariffs.19 

In  many  ways  though,  bilateralist  schemes  reinforce  the  new 
internationalization  process.  For  instance,  the  GSP  is  oriented 
specifically  toward  encouragement  of  manufactured  and  semi- 
manufactured exports  from  underdeveloped  countries,  thereby  countering 
the  classical  division  of  labor.  And,  despite  STABEX's  bias  toward 
the  old  international  division  of  labor,  the  overall  Lome  program 
encourages  industrial  exports  through  duty-free  access  to  its  markets. 
Furthermore,  the  EC  Commission  has  specifically  targeted  the  Caribbean 
for  US  $3.4  million  for  trade  and  tourism  schemes,  thereby  encouraging 
international  integration,  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago  for  around  US  $3 
million  to  be  used  for  training  and  development  programs,  increasing 
the  standardization  of  technologies  and  production  processes 
("Caribbean  to  Benefit  from  EEC  Loans,  Aid,"  1983,  p.  SI). 

Separately  and  together,  the  CBI  and  AID  particularly  reinforce 
the  new  internationalization  process.  Under  the  Reagan 
Administration,  AID's  mission  is  to  stimulate  international  trade, 
encourage  self-sustaining  production  capacities,  and  to  improve  the 
climate  for  private  investment  ("Exporting  Reaganomics,"  1982),  all  of 
which  reinforce  the  new  internationalization  process  in  terms  of 
deepening  international  integration  and  intensifying  the  capitalist 
organization  of  production.  The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  encourages 
both  aspects  also,  promoting  Caribbean  export  production  and 
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transnational  investment  in  the  region  with  duty-free  access  to  the 
United  States  market  for  many  goods  and  with  more  direct  investment 
incentives.  For  instance,  Israel  is  now  producing  "winter  vegetables, 
bananas,  ornamental  and  edible  shrimp  in  Jamaica"  ("Jamaica,  By  the 
Way,"  1984,  p.  8).  It  further  encourages  international  integration 
through  "programs  to  facilitate  adjustments  to  greater  competition  and 
production  in  agriculture  and  industry"  ("Address  to  Organization  of 
American  States,"  1982,  p.  492),  translating  to  greater  subjugation  of 
Caribbean  production  and  consumption  to  the  whims  of  the  international 
market.  Non- traditional  exports  are  especially  encouraged;  American 
experts  believe  "the  best  prospects  for  CBI  trade  are  in  agro- 
business, especially  winter  fruits  and  vegetables,  where  duty 
reductions  under  CBI  trade  preferences  range  from  25%  to  75%  ("CBI 
Still  in  Infancy,"  1985,  p.  9). 

Also,  AID  has  emphasized  non- traditional  exports.  For  instance, 
its  policy  in  Jamaica  is  to  avoid  traditional  exports,  "whose  problems 
are  being  met  by  other  donors,  and  concentrate  on  resource  inputs, 
constraint  removal,  and  private  sector  production  in  non-traditional 
areas"  (Country  Development  Strategy  Statement,  1983,  p.  57). 

The  AID  policy  in  Jamaica  has  also  encouraged  an  unbuffered 
market  by  pushing  for  the  elimination  of  import  licensing  schemes,  the 
elimination  of  "policies  and  regulations  that,  in  effect  provide 
subsidies  to  relatively  inefficient  local  producers  through 
distortions  in  cost-price  relationships,"  and  the  creation  of 
conditions  in  which  private  markets  can  grow  and  flourish  as  efficient 
allocators  of  resources"  (Country  Development  Strategy  Statement, 

1983,  p.  47). 
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The  CBI  and  AID  also  reinforce  the  intensification  of  the 
capitalist  organization  of  production.  For  example,  both  have 
encouraged  livestock  production  and  the  establishment  of  fisheries. 

In  Jamaica,  AID  has  supported  a fish  production  systems  development 
project  while  the  CBI-encouraged  Israeli  "Jamaica  Agro  Products,  Ltd." 
also  plans  to  farm  fish.  One  of  the  projects  OPIC,  along  with  the 
Citibank  corporation,  supported  is  the  establishment  of  Jamaica 
Broilers  Ltd.  for  poultry  production. 

Processing  of  raw  materials,  particularly  food  processing,  is 
another  important  part  of  both  programs.  In  Jamaica,  AID  has  provided 
funding  to  the  Agricultural  Credit  Bank  "to  assure  financing  is 
available  for  mid-level  investors  who  wish  to  process  agricultural 
inputs"  (Country  Development  Strategy  Statement,  1983,  p.  57).  The 
OPIC  has  insured  an  expansion  of  Jamaica  Flour  Mills  which  "aims  to 
make  Jamaica  virtually  self-sufficient  in  flour”  ("Jamaica,"  1981b, 
p.  12).  Moreover,  the  CBI  encourages  export  of  U.S.  inputs  to 
the  Caribbean  for  processing  and  subsequent  return  to  U.S. 
markets . 

The  CBI  and  AID  also  encourage  the  standardization  of 
technologies  and  production  processes.  Credits  for  new  investments  in 
plants  and  equipment  are  provided  in  order  to  "improve  productivity  by 
encouraging  'placement  of  machinery  and  equipment'  in  the  Region" 
("Caribbean  Plan  Faces  Struggle,"  1982,  p.  485).  Such  activity  in 
turn  promotes  standardized  production  processes.  Technology  transfers 
through  the  CBI's  technical  assistance  program  and  AID's  agricultural 
produce  marketing  and  market  development  programs  have  similar 


effects . 
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Regional  Policies 

Each  of  the  three  systems  under  study  is  also  a member  of 
regional  organizations  whose  policies  interact  with  the  new 
internationalization  process. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank.  The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  lends  funds  to  member  states  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
for  development  projects  in  such  areas  as  economic  infrastructure, 
education,  housing,  and  agriculture  (Hayter,  1971).  Although 
reputedly  less  rigid  in  its  lending  policies  and  more  reluctant  to 
influence  general  economic  policies  in  borrowing  countries  than  the 
World  Bank,  it  does  still  insist  on  "conditions  designed  to  ensure  the 
success  of  its  projects'  (Hayter,  1971,  p.  100). 

Caribbean  Development  Bank.  The  Caribbean  Development  Bank  is 

OO 

more  limited  in  the  region  it  lends  to.  Projects  funded  are 
concentrated  in  "agriculture,  industry,  tourism,  and  the 
infrastructure  directly  related  to  the  development  of  these  sectors" 
(Caribbean  Development  Bank — The  First  Ten  years,  1979,  p.  4).  More 
recently  the  bank  has  become  concerned  with  its  members'  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  and  pressured  for  the  restructuring  of  their 
economies  ("CDB  Appeals  for  Structural  Changes,”  1984). 

Caribbean  Community.  As  the  successor  to  the  Caribbean  Free 
Trade  Area  (CARIFTA),  the  Caribbean  Community's  (Caricom's)  purpose  is 
to  foster  regional  economic  integration.  One  concrete  manifestation 
of  this  purpose  has  been  the  Caricom  Multilateral  Clearing  Facility  to 
provide  for  a minimal  outlay  of  foreign  exchange  in  intraregional 
trade.  Although  the  original  clearing  facility  was  suspended  in  1983 
when  the  agreed  upon  debt  ceiling  was  reached,  attempts  are  being  made 
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to  reinstate  the  program  ("Caricom  Payments  Facility  Is  Jeopardized  by 
Guyana's  Economic  Woes,”  1983;  CDB  Appeals  for  Structural  Changes," 
1984). 

Interaction  of  Regional  Policies  and  the 
New  Internationalization 

Regional  policies  are  a complex  mix  of  reinforcing  and 

counteracting  the  new  internationalization  process.  In  one  sense  they 

are  counteractive  by  fostering  intraregional  integration,  often  at  the 

expense  of  extraregional  links.  Caricom' s attempts  to  substitute 

regional  products  for  imports  from  outside  the  region  reflect  efforts 

to  shift  vulnerability  away  from  traditionally  dominant  trade  partners 

23 

to  more  interdependent  regional  ones. 

Similarly,  regional  development  banks  often  counteract 
extraregional  linkages.  The  CDB  has  recently  appealed  to  its  members 
to  "increase  production  and  productivity  and  to  change  consumption 
patterns  in  order  to  earn  and  conserve  foreign  exchange"  ("CDB  Appeals 
for  Structural  Changes,"  1984,  p.  5).  The  IDB  has  funded  a project  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  intended  to  expand  production  of  basic 
foodstuffs,  especially  plantains,  cassava,  corn,  and  beans  ("Dominican 
Republic:  Socioeconomic  Development,”  1980).  Another  IDB  project  in 

Trinidad  supported  an  agricultural  diversification  program  aimed  at 
import  substitution.  Hence,  in  terms  of  general  international 
integration,  regional  organizations  are  often  very  cautious  about,  if 
not  precisely  counteractive  to,  the  new  internationalization  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  policy  output  of  regional 
organizations  reinforces  the  new  internationalization  and  its  impact 
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on  Caribbean  food  systems.  The  aspect  of  international  integration  is 
most  often  encouraged  in  relatively  indirect  ways,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  IDB's  extension  of  credit  to  the  Dominican  Republic  for  financing 
non- traditional  exports  to  other  Latin  American  members. 

More  often,  though,  regional  policies  reinforce  the  new 
internationalization  through  encouraging  intensification  of  the 
capitalist  organization  of  production.  Processing  of  agricultural 
goods,  particularly  local  products,  is  encouraged.  The  IDB's 
Dominican  project  to  expand  basic  food  production  was  also  aimed  at 
"strengthening  small  industry  and  fostering  primary  and  intermediate 
industrial  technology"  ("Dominican  Republic:  Socioeconomic 

Development,"  1980,  p.  4).  Similarly,  the  CDB  explicitly  calls  for 
development  of  "agriculture  and  agro-industry  simultaneously"  and  the 
"establishment  and  expansion  of  agroindustries,"  including  food 
processing  (Demas,  1978,  p.  28). 

Regional  policies  also  encourage  luxury  food  production.  This  is 

particularly  apparent  in  the  regional  food  schemes  of  both  Caricom  and 

the  CDB.  The  CDB's  Regional  Food  Plan  claims  to  have  "work  underway 

on  animal  feeding  stuffs  [and]  fertilizer  ...  as  well  as  production 

of  livestock,  fisheries  and  fruits"  (Demas,  1978,  p.  30)  while 

Caricom's  Food  Plan  lists  "vital  food  production  areas"  in  which 

"projects  . . . are  to  be  tackled"  (Caricom  Feeds  It-self  . . . , 

1977,  p.  8).  They  are,  in  order, 

meat  and  dairy  products,  animal  feeds,  fish  and  fish 
products,  cereals  and  legumes  for  direct  human  consumption, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  spices  and  essential  oils,  and 
production  and/or  bulk  purchasing  of  agricultural  inputs. 

(Caricom  Feeds  Itself,  1977,  p.  8) 
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Standardized  technologies  and  production  processes  are  especially 
encouraged.  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  IDB  has  financed  a project 
to  provide  turbines  to  irrigate  68,000  acres.  Another  loan  was  used 
to  "finance  the  working  capital  requirements  of  a food  processing 
plant"  (IDB  News,  1980,  p.  2).  Similarly,  the  CDB's  emphasis  on 
simultaneous  development  of  agriculture  and  agro-industry  fosters  the 
standardization  of  technologies  and  production  processes,  as  does 
Caricom' s Food  Plan  to  produce  or  purchase  "agricultural  inputs, 
particularly  agricultural  chemicals,  seeds  and  other  propagating 
materials"  (Caricom  Feeds  Itself  . . . , 1977,  p.  8). 

Many  regionally  funded  projects  encompass  several  manifestations 
of  the  new  internationalization  process.  For  example,  an  ID3  loan  to 
the  small  farm  sector  in  Jamaica  was  used  to  "help  finance  permanent 
investment"  in  such  areas  as  "soil  conservation,  the  purchase  of  dairy 
livestock  and  agricultural  inputs  as  well  as  payment  of  farm  labor  for 
the  annual  crop"  ("IDB  Loan,"  1983,  p.  38),  fostering  both 
standardization  of  production  processes,  luxury  food  production,  and 
disarticulation  of  the  producer  from  the  product.  Another  example  is 
found  in  an  IDB  rural  electrification  project  in  Jamaica  which,  among 
other  uses,  powers  automatic  feeding  equipment  imported  from  the 
United  States  for  poultry  production.  Regional  policy  thus  encouraged 
luxury  food  production,  international  integration,  and  standardization 
of  production  processes. 

State  Level  Policymaking 

At  the  state  level,  policymaking  is  an  even  more  complex  mix  of 
reinforcement  and  counteraction  of  the  new  internationalization 
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process.  More  than  at  other  levels,  state  policies  affecting  food 
systems  must  answer  conflicting  demands  that  reflect  a constant 
tension  between  production  incentives  and  "cheap  food”  policies, 
between  domestic  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and  foreign 
investment,  and  between  domestic  food  self-sufficiency  and  export- 
oriented  production. 

Trinidad.  In  Trinidad,  the  state  intervenes  in  the  food  system 
through  food  price  subsidies,  production  incentives  and  regulations, 
and  the  establishment  of  government  agencies  overseeing  various 
aspects  of  the  food  system.  Although  agriculture  is  less  important 
here  than  in  Jamaica  or  the  Dominican  Republic,  it  is  increasingly  a 
priority  sector  in  state  policies. 

In  the  tradeoff  between  production  incentives  and  cheap  food 
policies,  the  state  has  a history  of  providing  both.  Guaranteed 
prices  have  been  offered  as  incentives  for  some  types  of  agricultural 
production,  most  recently  in  the  areas  of  commercial  fishing,  dairy, 
livestock,  and  agricultural  exports  (Third  Five  Year  Plan,  1969). 

Price  subsidies  for  many  basic  foods,  as  well  as  milk,  butter,  and 
poultry,  have  also  been  a common  feature.  Recently,  however,  the 
tendency  has  been  a move  away  from  such  a "high”  level  of 
subsidization,  resulting  in  sharp  rises  in  food  costs.  Price 
increases  have  been  authorized  for  many  foods,  including  cooking  oil, 
rice,  flour,  and  chicken,  as  well  as  poultry  and  livestock  feeds 
("Trinidad  Pares  Budget  . . . ,"  1983). 

The  tradeoff  between  domestic  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production  and  foreign  ownership  and  investment  has  also  been  mixed. 
Relatively  open  to  foreign  investment  throughout  its  history,  Trinidad 
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reversed  the  trend  in  1970  when  "black  power"  riots  led  to  a move  to 
"nationalize  the  leading  sectors  of  the  economy"  (Barry  et^  a_l. , 1984, 
p.  365).  By  1978,  however,  the  nationalizing  trend  was  again  reversed 
so  that  by  1984,  there  were  more  than  200  firms  from  the  United  States 
alone  operating  in  Trinidad  (1984). 

The  tradeoff  between  domestic  food  self-sufficiency  and  the  need 
to  export  has  been  played  on  both  sides  as  well.  On  one  hand,  most 
recently  the  emphasis  has  been  on  new  export  incentives.  On  the 
other,  the  Agricultural  Development  Bank,  a quasi-state  agency,  is 
concentrating  on  domestic  food  production  in  such  areas  as  meat, 
cereals,  rice,  and  corn  ("ADB  Plan  for  '84  Gives  Priority  to  Meat  and 
Cereals,"  1983).  Similarly,  the  decision  to  cease  sugar  exports  in 
favor  of  domestic  markets  reflects  a domestic  emphasis. 

In  Trinidad,  public  policy  concerning  the  food  system  has  been 
less  a case  of  walking  a tightrope  between  tradeoff  positions  as  a mix 
that  veers  closer  to  one  position  at  certain  times  and  the  other  at 
others.  Over  time,  there  has  been  a gradual  tendency  away  from  cheap 
food  policies  and  domestic  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  toward 
production  incentives  and  foreign  investment.  The  position  on  the 
tradeoff  between  export  agriculture  and  production  for  domestic 
markets  is  more  ambiguous,  however;  although  traditional  exports  are 
losing  favor,  new  types  are  increasingly  encouraged. 

Dominican  Republic.  The  Dominican  government  also  intervenes 
extensively  in  its  food  system,  particularly  through  monetary  policy, 
government  agencies,  and  production,  trade,  price,  and  purchasing 
controls.  The  state  is  especially  active  in  the  field  of  sugar 
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through  the  State  Sugar  Council  (CEA),  which  owns  and  produces  much 
of  the  country's  sugar. 

In  the  tradeoff  between  domestic  versus  foreign  ownership,  state 
policies  on  industrialization  also  have  had  an  indirect  effect  on  the 
food  system  and  have  encouraged  foreign  ownership.  Recently,  four 
industrial  free  zones  which  grant  "100  percent  exemption  from 
Dominican  income  taxes  and  duties  to  foreign  companies  that  set  up 
business  in  the  free  zones,  which  receive  a 70  percent  subsidy  from 
the  government”  have  been  set  up  (Barry  et  al.,  1984,  p.  298). 

In  the  export-domestic  market  tradeoff,  the  Dominican  government 
encourages  production  for  both  markets.  Recurring  trade  deficits  have 
led  the  state  to  encourage  agricultural  import  substitution.  At  the 
same  time,  exports,  particularly  non- traditional  agricultural  exports, 
have  also  been  promoted. 

The  Dominican  state  is  especially  involved  in  the  production 
incentives — cheap  food  tradeoff.  It  directly  intervenes  in  both  areas 
through  its  Price  Stabilization  Board  (INESPRE)  which  sets  consumer 
price  ceilings  and  producer  price  supports,  imports  various 
agricultural  commodities,  and  has  purchasing  monopolies  on  many 
others.  For  instance,  INESPRE  has  imported  beans,  corn,  edible  oils, 
rice,  and  wheat,  which  it  has  then  sold  to  consumers  below  cost. 
Similarly,  it  has  "extended  price  controls  on  certain  food  items 
considered  essential,  such  as  beef  and  edible  oils"  (Hurwitch,  1974, 
p.  2).  Over  time,  however,  the  domestic  prices  of  goods  controlled  by 
INESPRE  have  been  allowed  to  rise  substantially  (Dominican  Republic: 
Its  Main  Economic  Problems,  1978).  Also,  INESPRE  has  set  "producer 


price  supports  for  all  the  major  staples,  including  rice,  beans,  corn, 
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sugar,  bananas,  plantains,  and  potatoes”  (Food  Policies  in  Developing 
Countries,  1983).  Such  supports  have  been  less  than  successful 
though  since  "storage  facilities  have  been  inadequate  to  allow 
meaningful  intervention  to  support  prices"  (1983,  p.  37). 

In  the  interest  of  adequate  food  supplies,  the  Dominican 
government  intervenes  all  along  the  production  line.  Intervention 
varies  by  commodity  and  by  type  (see  Tables  VII-1  and  VII-2).  The 
state  also  regulates  foodstuff  trade  to  varying  extents.  Typically 
this  involves  either  import  licensing,  as  in  the  cases  of  wheat  and 
rice,  or  an  import  monopoly,  as  in  the  cases  of  corn,  sorghum,  and 
millet.  Furthermore,  the  state  is  also  often  involved  in  ownership  of 
mills,  storage  facilities,  processing,  and  distribution  of  some 
products . 

Although  adequate  food  supplies  appear  to  be  a government 
objective — even  if  it  means  larger  amounts  of  imports  by  INESPRE — 
current  monetary  policy,  along  with  other  IMF-induced  stabilization 
policies,  threatens  this  objective.  Although  the  official  rate  of 
exchange  of  the  Dominican  peso  is  set  equal  to  US  $1.00,  the  majority 
of  transactions  involving  currency  exchange  take  place  through  the 
parallel  market  which,  as  of  March  of  1985,  was  trading  American 
dollars  at  the  rate  of  US  $1.00  = 3.3  pesos.  Goods  imported  at  the 
official  rate  are  therefore  subsidized  to  some  extent.  Although 
"essential  foods”  have  typically  received  this  subsidy,  over  time, 
more  items  (including  "essential  foods")  have  become  ineligible  and 
many  of  those  which  are  eligible  have  become  subject  to  quotas.  For 
these  reasons,  Dominican  policy  has  increasingly  lost  its  ability  to 
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TABLE  VII-1 

STRUCTURE  OF  DIRECT  GOVERNMENT  INTERVENTION  FOR  MAJOR  GRAINS 
AND  STAPLES  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Product 

Type  of  Intervention 

Rice 

Procurement 

Storage  Processing  Transportation 

Corn 

Procurement 

Sorghum 

None 

Source:  Food  Policies  in  Developing  Countries.  USDA/ERA  Foreign 

Agricultural  Economics  Report,  194.  December  1983. 


TABLE  VII-2 

SHARE  OF  CONSUMPTION  OF  MAJOR  GRAINS  AND  STAPLES  UNDER 
DIRECT  PRICE  CONTROLS  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Wheat 

Rice 

Corn 

Sorghum 

Roots,  Tubers 
Millet  and  Pulses 

) 

Total 

11% 

20% 

4% 

— 

3%  9% 

47% 

Source: 

Food 

Policies 

in  Developing  Countries.  USDA/ERS 

Foreign 

Agricultural  Economics  Report,  194.  December  1983. 
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provide  cheap  food  when  such  a policy  has  collided  with  other 
objectives . 

Jamaica . Of  the  three  countries  under  study,  Jamaica  has  steered 
closest  to  one  position  in  various  tradeoffs  and  then  closest  to  the 
other.  This  is  reflected  in  two  different  political  styles,  that  of 
Michael  Manley's  administration  from  1972-1980  and  that  of  Edward 
Seaga's  from  1980  to  the  present.  Yet,  in  both  administrations,  there 
has  been  a mixture  of  policies  and  an  attempt  to  fulfill  both  sides  of 
various  tradeoffs. 

The  Jamaican  government  intervenes  in  several  aspects  of  the  food 
systems  including  prices,  marketing,  and  supplies,  through  such 
agencies  as  the  Price  Commission,  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Corporation,  and  Jamaica  Nutrition  Holdings.  State  intervention  was 
more  obvious  under  the  Manley  administration  given  its  attachment  to 
democratic  socialism,  so  that  not  only  was  domestic  rather  than 
foreign  ownership  of  vital  industries  emphasized  but  also  that 
domestic  ownership  tended  to  be  state-directed  or  state-owned.  The 
Seaga  government,  on  the  other  hand,  has  emphasized  its  commitment  to 
private  investment,  whether  domestic  or  foreign. 

In  Jamaica,  the  production  incentives — cheap  food  tradeoff  is 
interwoven  with  the  domestic  market — export  tradeoff.  The  emphasis 
under  the  Manley  government  was  on  increasing  domestic  production  for 
domestic  consumption  while  the  Seaga  government  has  emphasized  export 
promotion.  Both  the  Manley  and  the  Seaga  administrations  have 
emphasized  increased  agricultural  production  and  have  provided 
incentives  for  its  increase.  The  two  administrations  have  varied 
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widely,  however,  in  their  methods  and  specific  objectives  and  hence  in 
their  effects. 

The  Manley  government  began  a program  of  guaranteed  minimum 
prices  in  the  early  1970s.  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Corporation 
purchased  goods  from  farmers  for  domestic  consumption  (Stephens  and 
Stephens,  1983).  Imports  were  restricted  and  credit  was  made  more 
accessible  to  small  farmers,  both  of  which  encouraged  increased 
domestic  production  (Stephens  and  Stephens,  1983)  (see  Table  VII-3). 

The  Seaga  administration  has  followed  a different  path  to 
encourage  production.  In  1981,  the  new  administration  attempted  to 
"stimulate  farm  production  by  making  available  more  foreign  exchange 
for  importing  farm  inputs,  reorganizing  agricultural  credit  and 
offering  incentives  for  private  investment"  (Western  Hemisphere  . . . , 
1982,  p.  12).  In  addition,  the  Export  Development  Fund  has  been  set 
up  to  promote  exports  ("Jamaica  Implements  Two-Tiered  Exchange 
Rate  ...  , " 1983).  At  the  same  time,  import-substitution  agriculture 
is  also  encouraged,  particularly  through  the  Agro  21  program. 

Price  controls  on  "basic"  foods  have  also  been  present  in  both 
administrations  but  have  eroded  over  time.  In  1975,  under  the  Manley 
government,  price  controls  were  expanded  from  covering  45  items  to 
covering  100  items.  Furthermore,  many  food  items  began  to  be 
subsidized.  By  1978,  though,  the  government  raised  the  prices  of 
basic  food  items  and  reduced  food  subsidies  in  order  to  qualify  for 
IMF  loans.  Under  Seaga,  many  additional  prices  were  decontrolled  but 
controls  remained  on  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  such  as  rice,  sugar, 
dairy  products,  and  meats  (Food  Policies  of  Developing  Countries, 

1983).  Furthermore,  "[g]  overnment-designated  agencies  set  prices  at 
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TABLE  VII-3 

DOMESTIC  FOOD  PRODUCTION  IN  JAMAICA,  1971-1980 
(in  million  pounds) 


Year 

Total  Root  and 
Vegetable  Crops 

Crops  Produced  by 
Project  Land  Lease 

1971 

638 

1972 

670 

1973 

608 

1974 

658 

17 

1975 

663 

68 

1976 

631 

29 

1977 

793 

56 

1978 

1010 

82 

1979 

915 

139 

1980 

771 

150 

Source:  Stephens  and  Stephens,  1983,  p.  390. 
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both  the  wholesale  and  retail  level  and  ration  supplies  to  regional 
distributors"  (1983,  p.  38). 

Other  types  of  "hidden  subsidies"  have  also  occurred  through 

o / 

trade  controls  and  monetary  policy.  By  1984,  in  an  attempt  to 
deregulate  the  economy,  a new  list  of  items,  including  many  foods,  was 
removed  from  the  import  licensing  system,  which  had,  in  effect, 
provided  a subsidy  ("Private  Sector  Discontent  Grows,"  1984). 

Finally,  as  of  March  1985,  more  food  subsidies,  as  well  as 
agricultural  credit  programs,  were  the  subject  of  a proposed  budget 
cut,  further  limiting  government  intervention  in  basic  foods 
prices . 

Interaction  of  State  Policies  with  the 
New  Internationalization  Process 

State  policy  is  especially  apt  both  to  reinforce  and  counteract 
the  new  internationalization  process.  International  integration  is 
counteracted  through  encouragement  of  production  for  domestic 
markets^  as  in  the  case  of  the  government  of  Trinidad's  decision  to 
produce  sugar  only  for  domestic  requirements  or  the  lending 
orientation  of  Trinidad's  Agricultural  Development  Bank  in  the  1970s 
toward  production  of  food  for  local  consumption.  Import  and  export 
controls  can  also  work  to  reduce  international  integration.  For 
instance,  the  Dominican  Republic  imposed  import  controls  in  1983  in  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Similarly,  Jamaica's  Agro  21  program 
emphasizes  import-substitution  production  wherever  possible,  in  order 
to  save  foreign  exchange. 
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Also,  at  times,  governments  follow  policies  which  reinforce  the 

26 

classical  rather  than  the  new  international  division  of  labor.  For 

example,  the  Jamaican  government's  commodity  marketing  board 

guarantees  minimum  prices  for  sugar  and  bananas,  traditional  export 

crops.  The  same  trend  is  also  apparent  in  the  Jamaican  government's 

decision  to  join  in  a project  with  United  Brands  to  "increase  the 

island's  banana  acreage  by  one  third,  allowing  exports  to  Britain  to 

be  doubled  to  150,000  tons  per  year"  ("Jamaica,"  1981a,  p.  6). 

Government  agencies  sometimes  further  counteract  aspects  of  the 

new  internationalization  process  by  competing  indirectly  and  even 

directly  with  private  producers,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  For 

instance,  Sociedad  Industrial  Dominicana  complains  of  INESPRE's 

practices.  According  to  company  executives,  INESPRE 

has  at  times  sold  maize  to  feed  mixers  at  50  percent  over 
its  purchase  cost.  . . . INESPRE  also  imports  soymeal,  and 
then  sells  it  below  cost.  SID  which  imports  soybeans 
independently  and  then  sells  soymeal  from  its  domestic  plant 
cannot  compete.  (Freivalds,  1983a,  pp.  18-19) 

Often,  even  more  counteractive  in  many  cases,  although  indirect, 
is  state  monetary  policy.  For  instance,  one  observer  of  the  Dominican 
situation  notes 

the  high  quotation  of  U.S.  dollars  plus  the  lack  of 
liquidity  in  the  industrial  sector  has  been  squeezing  the 
activities  of  the  Herrera  [free]  industrial  zone,  where 
companies  are  now  said  to  be  working  at  no  more  than  35 
percent  of  installed  capacity.  This  is  a direct  result  of 
the  government's  attempt  to  force  down  the  demand  for 
dollars  by  contracting  credit.  (De  facto  Devaluation  . . . , 
1984,  p.  12) 

Similarly,  Gulf  and  Western's  shocking  announcement  that  it  was 
putting  its  Dominican  sugar  and  tourism  interest  up  for  sale  "was 
speeded  up  ...  by  government  restrictions,  announced  on  May  10 
[1984,]  on  profit  repatriation"  in  which  foreign  investors  could  "no 
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longer  buy  dollars  at  the  US  $1  = 1 peso  exchange  rate,  but  [had  to] 
buy  them  at  the  parallel  rate  ([at  that  time]  2.75  and  upwards)"  (Gulf 
and  Western  Calls  It  Quits  . . . 1984,  p.  11).  In  addition,  "Gulf 

and  Western  had  already  accumulated  some  US  $20  million  over  the  past 
three  years  which  it  [had]  not  been  able  to  get  out  of  the  central 
bank  because  of  the  bank's  lack  of  dollars"  (p.  11).  Monetary  policy 
can  thus  indirectly  counteract  the  relevancy  of  a particular  country 
in  the  new  internationalization  process  by  making  the  capital 
accumulation  process  more  difficult  for  both  domestic  firms,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Sociedad  Industrial  Dominicana,  and  international  capital, 
as  in  the  case  of  Gulf  and  Western. 

Still,  there  is  no  doubt  that  government  policies  in  the 
countries  under  study  also  reinforce  the  new  internationalization 
process  as  it  relates  to  their  food  systems.  Encouragement  of  trade, 
both  imports  and  exports,  fosters  international  integration.  Although 
the  states  under  study  tend  to  frown  on  increased  imports  because  of 
the  damaging  effects  on  the  balance  of  payments,  they  do  on  occasion 
encourage  increased  imports  for  specific  nutritional  programs,  as  in 
the  case  of  Jamaica's  recent  imports  of  processed  grains  under 
P.L.  480's  Title  I program,  or  for  inputs  for  domestic  production,  as 
in  Jamaica's  preferential  monetary  scheme  for  agricultural  inputs 
(Fondahn,  1984). 

On  the  other  side,  all  three  states  under  study  have  programs 
encouraging  agricultural  exports,  both  traditional  and  non- 
traditional.  Non-traditional  exports,  however,  are  increasingly 
emphasized.  For  instance,  in  1973,  the  Dominican  agency  CEDOFEX 
(Centro  Dominicano  de  Promocion  de  Exportaciones)  assisted  in 
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increasing  sales  of  non-traditional  export  products  (Economic  Survey 
of  Latin  America,  1973).  In  the  early  1980s,  the  Dominican  government 
"allowed  exporters  of  nontraditional  goods  to  retain  a high  percentage 
of  the  hard  currency"  they  earned  "as  an  export  incentive"  ("De  Facto 
Devaluation — Dollarizes  the  Economy,"  1984,  p.  12).  In  Jamaica,  the 
Export  Development  Fund  also  provides  incentives  for  non-traditional 
exports  by  allowing  greater  retention  of  hard  currencies  from  foreign 
sales  of  non-traditional  goods.  Preferential  access  for  imported 
inputs  is  also  provided  to  exporters  of  non-traditional  products 
(Economic  Trends  Report  for  Jamaica,  1983).  Under  the  Agro  21 
program,  Jamaica  also  encourages  non-traditional  exports,  for  which  it 
feels  particularly  well-suited  because  of  the  "opportunities  available 
to  Jamaica  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  main  U.S.  and  Canadian 
markets  and  the  special  trading  arrangements  with  Europe  for  a range 
of  exports  not  now  in  production"  (Agro  21,  1983,  p.  4). 

Encouragement  of  direct  transnational  investment  also  fosters 
international  integration.  State  cooperation  with  transnational 
capital  takes  many  forms.  Free  zones,  already  discussed  concerning 
the  Dominican  Republic,  are  also  a part  of  Jamaican  tactics  to  lure  in 
foreign  investment.  Already  operating  in  Kingston  and  soon  to  be  so 
in  Montego  Bay,  Jamaican  free  zones  offer  a ”100  percent  tax  holiday 
on  profits,  easy  repatriation  of  profits  and  foreign  currency,  and 
duty-free  imports  of  almost  all  goods  required"  (Jamaica's  Free  Zone 
Development,"  1984,  p.  3).  In  Trinidad,  the  state  and  the  Nestle 
company  have  shared  responsibility  for  a guaranteed  minimum  price  to 
increase  milk  production. In  the  Dominican  Republic,  state- 
transnational  cooperation  was  reflected  in  the  symbiotic  relationship 
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of  Gulf  and  Western  with  the  government,  with  G&W  helping  out  with 
balance- of- payments  problems  from  time  to  time  and  receiving 

OO 

preferential  treatment  at  others  ("Gulf  and  Western  Calls  It  Quits," 
1984). 

Jamaica  has  been  particularly  active  in  state- transnational 
capital  cooperation  in  areas  that  touch  directly  on  its  food  system, 
especially  during  the  Seaga  administration.  In  an  attempt  to 
rehabilitate  traditional  exports,  the  state  has  joined  with  United 
Brands  to  increase  banana  acreage  and  has  invited  Tate  and  Lyle  to 
return  and  manage  the  portion  of  the  sugar  industry  that  the  state 
owns  (Barry  et  al. , 1984).  Similarly,  the  Jamaican  government  has 
entered  into  a US  $30  million  joint  venture  to  grow  vegetables  for  the 
export  markets  of  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe  ("Budget 
Slashed  But  No  Standby  Yet,"  1984).  Specific  agencies,  including  the 
Agro  21  Secretariat,  the  Jamaica  National  Export  Corporation,  and  the 
Jamaica  National  Investment  Promotion  are  often  involved  in 
collaborative  efforts  with  transnational  capital.  All  these  agencies 
work  together  in  the  Agro  21  program  to  encourage  agricultural  joint 
ventures  and  to  "expand  the  list  of  investors  for  agribusiness 
investment  in  Jamaica"  by  ferreting  out  "specific  investment 
opportunities  for  potential  investors"  (Agro  21,  1983,  p.  13).  The 
JNIP  has  also  been  responsible  for  projects  such  as  that  set  up  by 
Grace,  Kennedy,  and  Company  to  grow  winter  vegetables  for  export  to 
North  America  in  winter  months  and  legumes,  yams,  and  Irish  potatoes 
for  the  domestic  market  in  summer  months  ("Agribusiness  Investments 
Move  into  Production,"  1982,  p.  3). 
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Sometimes,  state- international  capital  cooperation  involves  the 
cooperation  of  still  another  state.  This  has  been  the  case  with  much 
of  the  investment  by  U.S. -based  international  capital  in  Jamaica  which 
is  insured  with  loan  guarantees  for  foreign  exchange  costs  by  the 
United  States  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC).  For 
example,  in  1981,  OPIC  approved  an  application  by  Jamaica  Flour  Mills, 
of  which  Pillsbury  of  Minneapolis  is  a major  shareholder,  for  a US 
$6.4  million  loan  guarantee  for  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  the 
expansion  of  its  Kingston  mill  ("OPIC  Mission  Arrives  . . . , " 1981). 

The  state  is  also  active  in  reinforcing  the  aspect  of  the  new 
internationalization  process  that  intensifies  the  capitalist 
organization  of  production,  with  or  without  a deepening  of  direct 
international  integration.  Encouragement  of  the  market  mechanism  as 
resource  allocator  is  apparent  in  the  consistent  theme  in  government 
literature  on  farm  production  in  all  three  countries  of  the  need  for 
commercial  agriculture  rather  than  self- provisioning . Trinidad's 
Third  Five  Year  Plan  stressed  the  "need  to  develop  the  attitude  in  the 
farming  population  that  agriculture  is  a business"  (Third  Five  Year 
Plan,  1969,  p.  175)  while  Jamaica's  Agro  21  program  is  aimed  at 
concentrating  the  "national  efforts  needed  to  gain  a rapid  growth  in 
agriculture  on  a scientific  and  business-like  basis"  (Agro  21,  1983, 
p.  1).  Specific  manifestations  of  this  attitude  include  the 
Agriculture  Development  Bank  of  Trinidad's  marketing  assistance 
program  which  advertises  produce  clients  have  for  sale.  Their  produce 
often  becomes  inputs  for  processing  or  is  retailed  on  the  domestic  or 
export  market  ("ADB  Plan  for  '84  . . . ,"  1983).  Similarly,  in 
Jamaica,  the  Agro  21  program  seeks  to  link  even  farmers  who  produce 
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"ethnic  food  crops  such  as  yams,  cocoa,  dasheen,  and  plantains,"  often 
grown  for  self-provisioning,  to  export  markets  it  is  developing  (Agro 
21,  1983,  p.  7). 

Furthermore,  government  publications  stress  that  this  commercial 

agriculture  should  be  based  on  modern,  scientific  methods.  For 

instance,  the  First  Five  Year  Plan  for  Trinidad  calls  for  increased 

capitalization  and  expanded  application  of  technical  knowledge.  More 

recently,  one  of  the  goals  of  Jamaica's  Agro  21  program  has  been  to 

"integrate  small  farmers  into  new  opportunities  in  Agro  21  project 

areas  and  to  make  modern  technology  available  to  them  so  as  to  help 

them  improve  their  production"  (Agro  21,  1983,  p.  11).  One  official 

at  the  Agro  21  Secretariat  has  described  these  farmers  as 

"individualistic"  implying  that  they  should  be  brought  into  production 

for  national  development  purposes."  To  this  end, 

[a]ctive  steps  are  being  taken  to  educate  farmers  on  new 
technology  related  to  their  particular  crops  and  to 
demonstrate  by  practical  means  the  technical  and  economic 
feasibility  of  recommended  innovations  in  agricultural 
practices.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  demonstration  effect 
will  influence  an  increasing  number  of  farmers  to  shift  from 
the  traditional  approach  to  farming  into  a business-like, 
modern,  commercialized  agricultural  practice.  (Agro  21, 

1983,  p.  11) 

Encouragement  of  modern  techniques  results  in  encouragement  of 
standardized  technologies,  coordination  and  integration  of  production, 
and  food  processing.  For  instance,  the  Dominican  government  cut  the 
tax  on  agricultural  tools  and  equipment  and  chemical  fertilizers  in 
half  in  1984  as  an  incentive  to  farmers  to  adopt  standardized 
techniques  ("Government  Signs  Interim  Accord,"  1984).  In  Trinidad,  a 
state-owned  meat  processing  company  is  attempting  to  regularize  its 
supply  of  hogs  for  slaughter  by  setting  up  production  contracts  with 
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selected  farmers,  thereby  contributing  to  expanded  informal 
proletarianization  ("Increasing  Production,"  1984).  In  Jamaica,  among 
specific  goals  of  the  Agro  21  program  are  the  semi-mechanization  of 
root  crop  production  and  the  "maximum  development  of  opportunities  for 
establishing  forward  and  backward  linkage  industries"  (Agro  21,  1983, 
p.  11).  In  addition,  "farmers  operating  on  their  own  land  will  have 
the  opportunity  ...  of  entering  into  contractual  arrangements  with 
'Mother  Farms'  for  production  and  marketing  of  their  product"  (Agro 
21,  1983,  p.  7). 

Food  processing  is  especially  encouraged,  both  for  domestic  and 
for  export  markets.  This  is  true  even  for  basic  foodstuffs,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jamaica's  cassava  processing  plant.  The  Agro  21  program  seeks 
to  expand  opportunities  for  domestic  processing  of  food  through 
"locating  processing  plants  at  or  near  crop  production  sites"  and 
introducing  new  "State  of  the  Art  food  processing  techniques  to  keep 
pace  with  market  demands"  (Agro  21,  1983,  p.  11).  In  Trinidad,  the 
decision  has  been  made  to  increase  the  refining  capacity  of  its  sugar 
industry  as  an  outgrowth  of  its  decision  to  cease  production  over  time 
of  sugar  for  export  and  to  produce  only  for  domestic  requirements. 

Another  common  thread  in  state  policies  has  been  the 
encouragement  of  production  of  luxury  foods  and  other  products 
disarticulated  from  the  producer,  such  as  ornamental  horticulture  and 
deep-sea  fishing.  In  Trinidad,  the  Third  Five-Year  Plan  (1969) 
recommended  incentives  for  commercial  fishing,  livestock,  dairy,  and 
poultry  production.  In  1979,  the  government-supported  agricultural 
development  bank  financed  the  production  of  hogs  and  dairy  products. 

In  1983,  the  Agricultural  Development  Bank  was  again  concentrating  on 
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meat  ("ADB  Plan  for  '84  . . . , 1983).  Similarly,  the  government's 
latest  attempts  to  contract  production  of  hogs  and  to  stimulate 
production  of  milk  through  guaranteed  prices  are  encouraging  luxury 
food  production.  In  Jamaica  also,  projects  assisted  by  the  JNIP  and 
approved  for  incentives  have  consistently  involved  luxury  food 
production  or  some  other  form  of  disarticulated  production.  For 
instance  in  1981,  of  14  projects  approved  for  incentives  by  the  JNIP 
and  for  insurance  by  OPIC,  the  majority  were  involved  in  processing, 
luxury  food  production,  or  some  other  form  of  disarticulated 
production.^®  Furthermore,  Agro  21  seeks  to  increase  beef,  dairy,  and 
small  stock  in  its  import-substitution  projects,  as  well  as  to 
increase  beef  production  for  exports.  In  addition,  the  Jamaican 
government  looks  forward  to  spinoff  industries  in  leather  and 
footwear,  bone-meal,  and  organic  fertilizers.  Agro  21  is  also  trying 
to  promote  horticultural  projects,  winter  vegetables,  and  orchard 
crops  for  export,  in  addition  to  fish  and  shrimp  production,  first  for 
export  and  later  for  import  substitution. 

Despite  some  counteractive  aspects  to  state  policies  concerning 
food  systems,  their  net  impact,  like  those  of  other  levels,  tends  to 
reinforce  the  new  internationalization  process  and  hence  its  negative 
impact  on  import  dependence  and  especially  nutritional  vulnerability. 

Conclusion 

Policies  from  political  institutions  reinforce  the  tendency 
toward  declining  household  control  over  food  production  through  their 
emphasis  on  commercial  agriculture  and  on  modern  techniques  and 
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production  processes,  including  increased  capitalization  of  production 
processes  and  increased  marketing  skills.  This  disarticulation  of  the 
producer  from  control  over  production  requires  the  individual  to  turn 
to  the  market  for  the  satisfaction  of  basic  needs.  At  this  point, 
household  income  becomes  crucial  in  meeting  nutritional  needs. 

Policies  from  various  levels  often  contribute  to  low  income  for  many 
households.  Discrimination  against  traditional  agriculture  by 
political  institutions  at  various  levels  results  in  low  income  for 
traditional  producers  and  creates  an  incentive  to  import  basic 
foodstuffs  which,  in  turn,  has  implications  for  a state's  balance  of 
payments  and  foreign  exchange  reserves.  Wage  restraints,  price 
increases,  and  unemployment  resulting  from  policies  of  various  levels 
of  institutions  also  lower  income  for  many  households.  Finally, 
political  institutions  foster  production  oriented  away  from  the  needs 
of  lower-income  groups  and  toward  the  tastes  of  those  already 
adequately  fed  by  encouraging  production  of  exports,  luxury  foods,  and 
processed  foods,  as  well  as  use  of  the  market  mechanism  to  allocate 
food  production  and  consumption  in  the  context  of  extremely 
inequitable  distributions  of  income. 

The  policies  emanating  from  political  institutions  appear  to 
accentuate  the  polarizing  effect  of  the  new  internationalization 
process  on  nutritional  adequacy,  bringing  positive  effects  to  those 
already  adequately  fed,  negative  to  those  who  are  vulnerable. 
Furthermore,  such  policies  contribute  the  to  increasing  dependence  on 
imported  inputs  and  all  its  consequent  negative  foreign  exchange, 
production,  and  income  implications. 
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Notes 


^Alt  and  Chrystal  define  power  as  the  "possession  of  resources 
which  are  of  value  in  getting  one's  way."  These  resources  are  partly 
material,  but  nonmaterial  resources  such  as  information,  skills,  and 
access  to  other  individuals  and  important  positions  also  count"  (1983, 

p.  8). 

^This  is  not  to  imply  that  decisions  in  which  all  parties  gain 
necessarily  involve  symmetrical  power  distributions. 

"^There  are  also  "international  regimes  or  arrangements  which 
provide  some  predictability  to  action  at  the  global  level.  See 
especially,  Stephen  D.  Krasner  (1982). 

^The  two  analytical  aspects  are  often  inseparable  in  reality. 

^Theodore  Doming  notes 

it  is  expected  that  the  development  programs,  which  are 
sponsored  by  international  capital,  will  emphasize  the 
development  of  productive  capital,  such  as  a shift  to  hybrid 
seeds,  increased  reliance  on  agricultural  credit,  and 
extension  services,  to  higher  rates  of  appropriation  of 
surplus  value  than  commercial  capital  programs  that  increase 
consumption  of  goods.  (1982,  p.  275) 

^This  is  especially  true  of  advanced  states  that  perceive  "such 
mutual  structural  adjustment  at  the  national  level  to  be  a function  of 
trade  alone"  (Sanderson,  1985a,  p.  21). 

^For  instance,  "international  capitalists  finance  ambitious 
development  plans  that  might  otherwise  exceed  or  deplete  the  nation- 
state's limited  capital  reserves"  while  they  benefit  from  "the  vast 
overhead  paid  by  national  states"  so  that  they  "need  not  defend  land 
masses,  maintain  armies,  build  roads,  train  teachers,  or  support 
bureaucracies  to  administer  taxes"  (Downing,  1982,  pp.  270,  271). 

O 

Downing  posits  that 

national  and  international  capitals,  jointly  but 
temporarily,  reap  the  benefits  of  an  expanding  area  of 
appropriation  of  surplus  value.  As  the  process  of 
decapitalization  completes  its  cycle,  cooperation  turns  to 
competition  as  conflicting  groups  in  a productive  sector 
scramble  to  defend  their  share  of  surplus  value.  (1982,  p. 

275,  emphasis  in  oritinal) 

^Drawings  on  these  CFF  schemes  are  limited,  however,  to  100 
percent  of  the  member  state's  quota.  For  many  underdeveloped 
countries  this  figure  is  quite  low. 
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^Decisions  on  Fund  policies,  including  conditionality,  are  made 
by  weighted  vote  based  on  the  size  of  member  subscriptions.  The 
United  States  has  20  percent  of  the  voting  share.  In  addition  to  the 
United  States,  Japan,  France,  Britain,  West  Germany,  and  Saudi  Arabia 
hold  permanent  seats  on  the  executive  board  of  directors  ("How  the  IMF 
Works,"  1984). 

■^The  parallel  exchange  rate  is  essentially  the  free  market 
exchange  rate.  At  that  time  (June  1983)  US  $1  = 1.30  pesos.  By  May 
1985,  US  $1  = 3.35.  On  the  other  hand,  the  official  exchange  rate 
remains  US  $1  = 1 peso. 

Exchange  rates  for  Jamaican  currency  include 
US  $1  = J $1.78  (November  1983); 

US  $1  = J $3.81  (April  1984);  and 
US  $1  = J $5.51  (June  1985). 

^Like  the  IMF,  decisions  at  the  World  Bank  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  voting  weighted  according  to  holdings  in  the  Bank,  with  the  United 
States  having  the  largest  share. 

^Furthermore,  the  lower- than-market  rate  aspect  of  loans  is 
somewhat  misleading  though  since  the  Bank  does  not  bear  the  currency 
risk  incurred  in  varying  exchange  rates.  The  Bank  deals  in  the 
strongest  currencies,  such  as  the  Swiss  franc,  the  Deutschemark,  and 
the  Japanese  yen,  which  tend  to  appreciate  over  time.  Moreover,  Bank 
loans  are  not  necessarily  paid  in  the  currency  which  is  needed  for  the 
approved  project,  but  they  must  be  repaid  in  the  currency  lent  (Payer, 
1982). 

^The  term  "bilateralist”  is  employed  here  to  denote  programs 
which  are  not  strictly  between  two  countries  nor  are  they 
multilateral.  Instead  they  take  place  between  sets  of  countries. 

^of  the  three  countries  under  study  here,  only  Jamaica  and 
Trinidad  are  signatories  of  the  Lome  Convention. 

■^This  was  included  at  the  request  of  the  ACP  countries  so  that 
they  could  enjoy  GSP  treatment  under  the  U.S.  scheme. 

^Product  groups  included  in  the  STABEX  scheme  are  groundnuts 
(peanuts),  cocoa,  coffee,  cotton,  coconut,  palm,  hides,  skins, 
leathers,  wood,  fresh  bananas,  tea,  raw  sisal,  and  iron  ore. 

■^A  more  specific  example  of  potential  counteractive  procedures 
has  occurred  recently  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  the  Tropicana 
Petroleum  Company  of  California  opened  a fuel-grade  ethanol  plant 
specifically  to  take  advantage  of  the  CBI's  provision  for  duty-free 
imports  into  the  United  States  market.  Yet,  it  is  now  threatened  by  a 
bill  before  the  United  States  Senate  which  would  take  away  the 
ethanol's  eligibility  for  CBI  benefits  and  add  a US  $0.60  tax  on  each 
gallon  imported  into  the  United  States  ("More  Austerity  Says  Seaga," 
1985). 
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^Examples  include  an  Arkansas  lumber  mill  that  "has  contracted 
to  sell  plywood  and  other  mill  products  to  a Haitian  manufacturer  who 
will  produce  furniture  for  the  U.S.  market"  and  a Haitian  company  that 
"will  purchase  U.S.  tanned  leather,  as  well  as  $2.3  million  worth  of 
U.S.  materials  for  manufacturing  at  its  Haitian  facility"  ("The  U.S. 
and  the  Caribbean:  Partners  in  Development,"  1984,  p.  2). 

Voting  rights  in  the  organization  "are  not  weighted  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  quotas,"  unlike  those  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  or  the  World  Bank  (Hayter,  1971,  p.  100).  Another 
reason  the  bank  is  seen  to  be  more  flexible  is  that  it  works  in  the 
opposite  direction  of  the  World  Bank,  signing  an  agreement  first  and 
negotiating  afterward.  There  is  pressure,  however,  for  the  IDB  to 
shift  away  from  its  relatively  flexible  attitudes. 

^^The  Dominican  Republic  is  not  a member. 

O O 

^Similar  efforts  are  reflected  in  Caricom's  unsuccessful 
proposal  for  a common  foreign  investment  code  "aimed  at  preventing 
foreign  firms  and  potential  investors  from  playing  off  one  country 
against  another"  ("Caricom  Studies  Common  Code,"  1983,  p.  7). 

^Previously  set  at  US  $1  = J $1.78,  the  Jamaican  dollar  now 
floats  (as  of  June  1985  US  $1  = J $5.51),  after  going  through  a period 
of  "two-tiered"  exchange  rates  similar  to  the  official  and  parallel 
markets  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Most  food  is  now  imported  at  the 
floating  rate. 

^This  is  not  to  deny  the  potential  reinforcement  of  the  capital 
accumulation  aspect  of  the  new  internationalization  by  this  type  of 
production . 

^^This  is  not  necessarily  strictly  counteractive  to  the  new 
international  division  of  labor,  however. 

^Nestle  handles  more  than  90  percent  of  the  milk  produced  in 
Trinidad . 

40 

^°State- transnational  cooperation  can  also  occur  more  subtly 
through  state  maintenance  of  low  wages  and  political  stability. 

“^Interview  with  Mr.  Joseph  Hendricks,  Agro  21  Secretariat, 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  March  1984. 

30 

The  projects  approved  were  a hatchery  and  breeder  flock 
facilities  for  Jamaica  Broilers  Ltd.;  a project  of  the  Control  Data 
Corporation;  a joint  venture  of  The  Prince  Company  and  a Jamaican  food 
processor  to  manufacture  and  distribute  pasta  products;  a project  of 
the  Precision  Castings,  Inc.;  a joint  venture  of  Biotech 
International,  Inc.,  and  Jamaica  Broilers  Ltd.  to  process  organic 
waste  into  fertilizer  and  animal  feed;  a feasibility  study  by  I.S. 
Joseph  to  examine  soybean  cultivation  on  up  to  30,000  acres;  the 
expansion  of  the  existing  facility  of  Horticultural  Enterprises;  a 
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project  of  Pauley  Liquid  Exports,  Ltd.;  arrangements  by  Richard 
Hutchens  and  Assocs.  to  process  10,000  pounds  of  papaya;  a project  of 
Jamaica  Pre-Mix,  Ltd.;  a project  of  Land  O'Lakes,  Inc.,  to  explore 
with  the  Jamaica  Livestock  Association  the  possibility  of  establishing 
a local  cooperative  to  supply  dairy  and  cattle  farmers;  a tourist 
facility;  a project  of  Caribbean  Marble,  Ltd.;  and  a study  by  Rural 
Venture,  Inc.,  of  the  prospects  of  a private  enterprise  to  improve 
small  and  medium-scale  agriculture. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CONSTRAINTS  ON  POLICYMAKING 


The  output  of  each  level  of  political  institution  is  a particular 
blend  of  policies,  many  of  which  have  contradictory  goals  and  effects. 
Some  policies  counteract  the  new  internationalization  process  while 
others  reinforce  it.  Some  policies  are  aimed  at  improving  balances  of 
trade  while  others  subvert  this  goal.  And  finally,  some  policies 
attempt  to  limit  nutritional  vulnerability  while  others  contribute 
directly  and  indirectly  to  its  expansion.  The  net  effect,  though,  of 
policies  from  various  levels  of  political  institutions  on  the  success 
of  the  food  systems  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  been  negative. 

Why  would  political  institutions  enact  such  policies  if  they  have 
negative  effects  on  a large  portion  of  the  population?  And  why  do 
they  not  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  stem  these  negative 
consequences?  The  assumption  behind  these  questions  is  that 
policymaking  at  all  levels  is  purely  discretionary.  Alt  and  Chrystal 
(1983)  point  out  the  fallacy  of  this  assumption  in  their  treatment  of 
economic  policy-making  at  the  state  level  and  point  to  several  types 
of  constraints  policymakers  face  in  their  enactment  of  policy.  They 
categorize  these  constraints  into  three  types:  institutional 

constraints,  ideas  about  how  the  macroeconomy  works,  and  the 
international  political  economy.  Institutional  constraints  include 
"the  distribution  of  power  among  major  social,  economic,  and  political 
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institutions,"  the  "constitutional  and  legal  structure,"  and  the 
"level  of  economic  development"  (1983,  p.  39  and  52).  Policy 
decisions  are  therefore  based  on  social  benefits  and  popular 
preferences,  the  interests  of  politicians,  and  the  incentives  and 
constraints  imposed  by  the  institutions  (Alt  and  Chrystal,  1983). 

Constraints  to  policy  choices  presented  by  ideas  about  how  the 
economy  works,  for  instance,  a Keynesian  or  monetarist  outlook, 
represent  a different  type  of  constraint  on  policymaking  institutions. 
Rather  than  imposed  from  outside,  these  constraints  are  "chosen"  by 
the  policymakers  themselves  (Alt  and  Chrystal,  1983).  The  ideas 
constrain  the  policies  chosen  to  achieve  desired  goals  and  will  even 
determine  to  a large  extent  what  the  desired  goals  will  be. 

Finally,  a country's  position  in  the  international  political 
economy  affects  the  choices  available  to  its  policymakers  in  economic 
policy.  For  instance,  effects  from  policy  made  in  one  country  spill 
over  into  others.  Similarly,  treaties  and  other  arrangements  among 
countries  also  constrain  policy  options.  Position  in  the 
international  political  economy  becomes  especially  important  with 
regard  to  policies  that  affect  economic  transactions  across  national 
borders  since  the  distribution  of  economic  power  among  countries  helps 
to  determine  favorable  or  unfavorable  terms  in  trade  and  in  monetary 
circumstances . 

Alt  and  Chrystal' s analysis  can  be  extended  to  include  levels  of 
policymaking  beyond  the  single  state  level  and  to  include 
transnational  relations  as  well  as  interstate  relations.  Using  this 
extended  framework,  let  us  now  analyze  the  constraints  on  policymakers 


at  various  levels. 
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Global  Multilateral  Level 

Because  global  multilateral  institutions  are  international  rather 

than  supranational  institutions,  they  face  institutional  constraints 

on  policymaking  that  depend  on  the  distribution  of  power  among  member 

states  within  the  institution.  Member  states  in  turn  face 

institutional  constraints  of  their  own.  Certain  financial 

institutions  can  also  provide  constraints.  Furthermore,  policymakers 

at  this  level  tend  to  have  agreed-upon  ideas  about  how  the  economy 

works  and  therefore  how  it  can  be  put  to  best  use  which  in  turn 

constrain  policy  goals  and  outcomes. 

Distribution  of  power  within  the  institution  is  a major 

constraint  to  International  Monetary  Fund  policy.  One  analyst  notes 

that  the  Fund  "cannot  dictate  policies  when  there  are  fundamental 

disagreements  among  the  titans  of  international  finance"  (Payer,  1974, 

p.  24).  The  United  States,  Japan,  France,  Great  Britain,  the  Federal 

Republic  of  Germany,  and  Saudi  Arabia  hold  the  current  positions  of 

power  in  the  IMF  through  their  permanent  seats  on  the  executive  board 

of  directors,  the  main  decision-making  unit  of  the  IMF.  United  States 

policy  preferences  are  particularly  constraining;  although  American 

power  within  the  institution  has  declined  over  time,  the  U.S.  still 

has  the  largest  share  of  voting  power  and  with  its  over-20  percent  of 

the  vote  it  has  veto  power  on  "key  issues"  which  require  85  percent 

approval  ("How  the  DIF  Works,"  1984,  p.  93).  United  States  constraint 

to  IMF  policies  has  a concrete  effect  on  policy.  For  example, 

On  virtually  all  other  [issues]  involving  appeals  for 
increases  in  aid  for  LDCs  from  industrialized  countries,  the 
American  delegation  is  the  most  persistent  and  the  most 
visible  among  those  that  would  contribute  less.  (Kilborn, 

1984,  p.  133) 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  other  major  shareholders  appear  to  agree  with 
the  American  insistence  on  the  need  for  anti-inflationary  policies 
(Hayter,  1971). 

The  IMF  policy  is  sometimes  further  constrained  by  the 

institutional  constraints  imposed  on  its  member  states.  For  example, 

recent  increases  in  IMF  quotas  which  were  intended  to  shore  up  the 

unmanageable  debts  of  several  newly  industrializing  countries  such  as 

Mexico  and  Brazil  faced  opposition  in  the  United  States  Congress  long 

after  they  had  been  accepted  by  the  Reagan  administration.  As  a 

result,  IMF  policy  was  temporarily  subject  to  an  American  "domestic 

dispute"  (Kilbom,  1984,  p.  133). 

The  private  international  community  also  sometimes  constrains  IMF 

policy,  although  it  is  usually  relatively  flexible  and  reciprocal.  A 

recent  example  occurred  in  1982-83,  when  the  IMF  required  extension  of 

new  loans  from  private  banks  to  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Brazil  as  a 

condition  for  its  own  loans  to  that  country.  According  to  one  source, 

the  IMF  simply  decided  its  own  program  would  not  work 
without  private  support  and  the  commercial  banks  realized 
that  if  they  did  not  come  up  with  the  new  money,  the  IMF 
program  (crucial  to  the  repayment  of  their  own  loans)  would 
fall  apart.  ("How  the  IMF  Works,"  1984,  pp.  94-95) 

The  World  Bank  also  faces  some  of  the  same  constraints  from 

member  states  but  is  more  likely  to  confront  constraints  from  within 

recipient  countries,  particularly  from  the  dominant  social  classes. 

As  Payer  describes,  "if  the  Bank  goes  ahead  with  a poverty-oriented 

project  in  a landlord-dominated  district,  its  activities  will  be 

tolerated  by  local  elites  only  so  long  as  they  can  be  effectively 

subverted  or  coopted"  (1982,  p.  221).  Policy  output  must  therefore 
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conform  to  political  and  social  feasibility  in  the  recipient 
countries . 

The  IMF  and  the  World  Bank  are  guided  by  very  definite  ideas 
about  how  national  economies,  the  international  economy,  and  various 
sectors  within  those  economies  operate,  as  well  as  what  goals  are 
desirable  and  how  they  may  best  be  achieved.  Although  chosen  rather 
than  imposed,  these  constraints  operate  just  as  definitively. 

For  IMF  policymakers,  economies  operate  most  efficiently  and 
desirable  economic  goals  are  best  met  through  free  market  relations 
with  as  few  distortions  as  possible  (Hayter,  1971;  Payer,  1974).  This 
is  true  for  trade,  investment,  and  monetary  relations.  Distortions 
include  "many  types  of  government  intervention,  such  as  price 
subsidies,  rationing,  or  protection  of  domestic  industries"  (Payer, 
1974,  p.  25).  This  logic  is  apparent  in  the  Fund's  stabilization 
programs  for  countries  whose  balance-of-payments  problems  threaten 
their  international  financial  position.  Typical  conditions  for  loans 
require  liberalizing  or  eliminating  government  controls  on  the 
economy.  Although  IMF  policymakers  acknowledge  that  the  process  may 
be  painful,  they  view  it  as  necessary  if  any  "recovery"  is  to  be 
achieved;  without  the  program,  the  pain  will  be  as  great  but  without 
any  hope  of  recovery  (McNamara,  1980).  In  recent  years,  IMF 
policymakers  have  extended  their  logic  to  a new  concern  for  the 
problems  of  development  and  view  stabilization  as  a vital  prerequisite 
to  development  of  any  meaningful  kind  (Hayter,  1971).  This,  in  turn, 
provides  a.  powerful  constraint  on  IMF  policies  toward  underdeveloped 


countries . 
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World  Bank  policymakers  also  have  definite  ideas  about  how 
economies  function,  and  the  place  of  various  sectors  within  economies, 
which  have  remained  relatively  consistent  over  time  and  which  serve  to 
constrain  Bank  policy.  Desirable  goals  in  the  agricultural  sector 
include  the 

"modernization  and  the  monetization  of  rural  society, 
and  . . . its  transition  from  traditional  isolation  to 
integration  with  the  national  economy,"  which  in  turn  is 
closely  integrated  with  the  international  economy.  (Payer, 

1982,  p.  221) 

From  this  bias  toward  the  modernization  and  monetization  of  rural 
society  comes  the  further  belief  that  the  agricultural  economy  is  best 
served  by  a "shift  to  higher  value  crops"  which  involve  a "greater 
degree  of  farm  and  regional  specialization  in  production"  (World  Bank 
Operations  . . . , 1972,  p.  5).  This  in  turn  "calls  for  improved 
communication  and  marketing  facilities  within  countries  and  for  trade 
policy  which  allows  international  specialization  to  take  place"  (World 
Bank  Operations  . . . , 1972,  p.  5). 

The  desirability  for  the  modernizing  society  of  expanding  the 
capitalist  organization  of  production  is  unquestioned.  Payer  notes  a 
fallacious  equation  of  "self-provisioning"  or  subsistence  agriculture 
with  a subsistence-level  or  poverty-stricken  quality  of  life  in  the 
World  Bank  mentality  (1982).  Once  this  equation  is  accepted,  then  the 
Bank  finds  it  desirable  to  bring  self-provisioning  agriculturalists 
into  at  least  the  informal  side  of  the  capitalist  organization  of 
production.  For  instance,  one  director  notes  that  traditional  farmers 
should  produce  an  agricultural  surplus  rather  than  provide  surplus 
labor  as  in  the  past'*'  (Payer,  1982). 
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Because  integration  of  all  types  of  agriculture  into  at  least  the 
informal  side  of  the  capitalist  organization  of  production  is  viewed 
as  beneficial,  World  Bank  policy  is  constrained  to  view  policies  this 
study  sees  as  aggravating  nutritional  vulnerability  as  beneficial  in 
the  long  run  and  for  society  as  a whole.  Instead,  Bank  policy  is 
likely  to  continue  to  denigrate  self-provisioning  agriculture  and  to 
extol  the  virtues  of  integration  into  the  capitalist  market  economies. 
Similarly,  IMF  policymakers  view  stabilization  programs  and  the  logic 
behind  them  as  necessary  pain  to  achieve  lasting  recovery  and 
development  for  the  society.  This  creates  a constraint  on  policy  that 
makes  radically  different  programs  in  the  future,  that  is,  programs 
less  likely  to  have  such  a negative  impact  on  Caribbean  food  systems, 
highly  unlikely.  Overall,  the  constraints,  both  chosen  and  imposed, 
on  the  World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  operate  to  yield 
policies  that  reinforce  the  differentiation  and  polarization  of 
various  groups  within  developing  countries. 

Bilateral  Level 

At  the  bilateralist  level,  policy  is  made  more  or  less  by  the 
"donor"  state.  It  is  constrained  by  the  major  institutions  within  the 
donor  state,  including  the  governmental  structure  and  the  major  social 
classes,  by  agreed-upon  ideas  about  how  economies  function,  by  ideas 
about  what  is  in  the  donor  state's  interest,  and  by  ideas  about  how 
the  functioning  of  economies  is  tied  to  certain  political  interests. 
Finally,  to  a limited  degree,  bilateral  arrangements  are  also 
constrained  by  what  is  acceptable  to  and  politically  feasible  in  the 


recipient  countries. 
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The  American  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  provides  several  examples 

of  class  and  political  institution  constraints  on  bilateralist  policy 

as  well  as  how  certain  accepted  ideas  about  how  the  world  works 

constrain  policy.  The  United  States  views  political  and  economic 

stability  in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  as  in  its  national 

o 

interest  for  geopolitical,  class,  and  economic  reasons.  American 
policy  is  also  based  on  the  assumption  that  economic  prosperity  is  a 
necessary  prerequisite  for  political  stability.  Economic  prosperity 
is  defined  in  overall  societal  terms  and  is  assumed  to  be  achieved 
through  incentives  to  private  enterprise.  These  incentives  can  be 
achieved  through  increased  investment  in  the  region  and  increased 
access  to  U.S.  markets  for  Caribbean  products.  Therefore,  the  logic 
is  that  providing  increased  investment  and  trade  access  brings  about 
economic  prosperity  which  brings  political  stability  to  the  region, 
which  in  turn  serves  American  national  interest. 

This  desired  package  does  not  come  without  controversy,  however, 
because  increased  investment  and  trade  access  for  Caribbean  production 
comes  at  a cost  to  some  domestic  interests.  Increased  investment  in 
the  Caribbean  threatens  to  bring  unemployment  to  the  United  States, 
waking  the  opposition  of  threatened  labor  groups.  Increased  trade 
access  brings  with  it  increased  competition  with  domestically  produced 
goods,  threatening  both  producers  and  labor  in  those  industries. 
Threatened  sectors  typically  take  their  grievances  to  legislative 
institutions  and  lobby  for  their  interests.  Class  constraints  thus 
often  evolve  into  constraints  from  governmental  structure.  In  the 
case  of  the  CBI,  such  constraints  were  apparent  in  the  relative 
difficulty  of  passage  of  the  trade  and  investment  portions  of  the  bill 
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compared  to  the  one-time  aid  portion.  Constraints  were  also  apparent 
in  the  number  of  additional  products  that  were  removed  from  duty-free 
status  in  the  final  form  of  the  bill.  Originally,  only  textiles  were 
to  be  eliminated,  but  later  tuna,  footwear,  leather  goods,  handbags, 
gloves,  and  petroleum  products,  all  of  which  the  Caribbean  has  a 
comparative  advantage  in,  were  removed  from  duty-free  status.  Other 
conditions  remove  further  products  more  surreptitiously.  For 
instance,  the  stipulation  that  prohibits  duty-free  access  to  products 
which  "have  undergone  only  simple  combinations,  dilutions,  or 
packaging"  eliminates  tobacco  products  from  the  program.  Indeed,  one 
congressman  went  so  far  as  to  remark  that  "[the]  CBI  will  affect  only 
10  percent  of  the  imports  from  the  Caribbean.  The  remaining  90 
percent  will  be  exempt  from  duty-free  treatment"  ("On  Trade  Under  the 
CBI,"  1983,  p.  84). 

Similar  constraints  from  class  and  legal  processes  eliminated 
products  such  as  minerals,  sugar,  tobacco,  pineapple  and  pineapple 
products,  natural  rubber,  meat,  tuna,  cotton  fabric,  rum,  and 
vegetables  from  the  European  Community's  STABEX  program.  Community 
producers  of  agricultural  goods  that  are  covered  by  the  EC's  Common 
Agricultural  Policy  of  the  Community  lobby  their  legislative 
institutions  and  thus  provide  constraints  to  European  Community  policy 
toward  the  African,  Caribbean,  and  Pacific  states  (Ravenhill,  1984). 

Agency  for  International  Development  policy  has  been  subject  to 
institutional  constraints  as  well,  but  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
especially  constrained  by  ideas  about  how  the  economy  and  its  various 
sectors  function  and  therefore  what  are  desirable  goals.  In  the 
1970s,  AID  policy  was  guided  by  at  least  the  nominal  intent  that  its 
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programs  should  provide  for  the  "basic  human  needs"  of  the  "poor 
majority"  in  underdeveloped  countries.  Since  1980,  however,  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  shifted  the  emphasis  toward  private 
enterprise  and  aid  to  the  business  sectors  of  recipient  countries. 
Although  this  new  focus  has  been  constrained  somewhat  by  resistance 
from  Congress,  which  has  maintained  its  emphasis  on  the  need  to 
channel  a substantial  amount  of  development  aid  to  the  poor  ( Foreign 
Aid  Bill  Faces  . . . ,"  1982,  p.  1412),  the  "new"  philosophy  is 
gradually  catching  on.  Certainly  it  is  very  apparent  in  the  following 
excerpts  from  a 1983  AID  assessment  of  the  Jamaican  agricultural 
economy: 

Protectionist  policies  followed  in  support  of  domestic 
industry  spawned  wasteful,  inefficient  use  of  productive 
resources . 

. . . Implicit  and  explicit  subsidies  and  preferential 
treatment  induced  investment  by  inefficient  firms  as  well  as 
efficient . 

. . . Domestic  agriculture,  plagued  by  a severe  drought, 
discouraged  by  effective  subsidization  of  imported 
agricultural  products,  and  hindered  by  other  structural 
maladjustments,  failed  to  produce  output  to  ease  import 
requirements.  (Country  Development  Strategy  Statement  for 
Jamaica,  FY  1985,  1983,  pp.  4 and  9) 

Statements  such  as  these  provide  insight  into  the  constraints  to 

policy  represented  by  ideas  about  how  the  economy  (and  its  particular 

sectors)  operate.  In  this,  the  freest  market  relations  possible  are 

assumed  to  bring  about  the  best  economy  possible.  Therefore, 

bilateralist  policy  is  unlikely  to  include  such  activities  as 

subsidization  of  food  for  the  poor  or  protection  of  self-provisioning 

farmers.  Instead  private  enterprise  and  market  relations  will  be 

supported  to  the  extent  possible.  Institutional  constraints  will,  in 

turn,  operate  to  modify  this  orientation  so  that  the  interests  of 
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social  and  institutional  groups  will  be  represented  according  to  their 
distribution  of  power. 


Regional  Level 

At  the  regional  level  of  political  institutions,  policymakers  for 
the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America  are  constrained  in  their  choices  by 
structural  variables  such  as  the  lack  of  power  on  the  part  of  member 
states,  even  when  grouped  together,  vis-a-vis  international  capital 
and  vis-a-vis  other  states.  Regional  organizations  are  also 
constrained  institutionally  by  the  distribution  of  power  among  and 
within  member  states.  Finally,  they  are  constrained  in  their  choices 
by  agreed-upon  notions  about  how  the  international  economy  and 
national  economies  work. 

Regional  policymakers,  although  concerned  about  the  negative 
aspects  of  unqualified  integration  into  the  international  market, 
emphasize  the  private  sector,  most  wholeheartedly  since  the  late 
1970s.  For  instance,  the  Caribbean  Development  Bank  has  especially 
emphasized  the  private  sector  as  the  motor  force  behind  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  life  since  1979.  Such  an  emphasis  constrains  regional 
policies  in  the  direction  of  benefiting  the  private  sector  over  the 
public . 

Social  and  structural  institutions  also  constrain  regional 
policy.  For  instance,  in  1983,  a Caricom  recommendation  to  adopt  a 
common  code  toward  foreign  investment  was  not  expected  to  pass  due  to 
opposition  from  such  countries  as  Jamaica,  which  was  "profiting  from  a 
moderate  increase  in  investments  because  of  an  unofficial  'most- 
favored  nation'  status  in  Washington"  ("Caricom  Studies  Common  Code," 
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p.  7).  Regional  policy  was  therefore  constrained  by  the  distribution 
of  power  among  member  states. 

Similar  examples  can  be  found  in  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  In  1985,  the  United  States  announced  that  it  was  conditioning 
its  replenishment  of  funds  for  the  IDB  for  1987-90  on  the  tying  of 
IDB  lending  to  "adequate"  general  economic  policies  and  not  just  to 
the  viability  of  the  projects  proposed.  As  one  source  notes,  "this 
would  create  a sort  of  'cross-reference  conditionality,'  tying  the 
granting  of  IDB  loans  to  certification  of  good  behavior  by  the  IMF” 
("U.S.  Seeks  Strings  on  IDB  Lending,"  1985,  p.  8).  Here  one  finds  IDB 
policy  constrained  by  the  wishes  of  a powerful  member  state  who  in 
turn  wishes  to  subject  it  to  further  constraints  by  another 

O 

organization.  Again,  regional  policymaking  is  constrained,  both  in 
chosen  and  imposed  ways,  in  such  a way  that  policies  are  unlikely  to 
change  radically  away  from  an  orientation  toward  an  intensified 
capitalization  and  market  integration. 

State  Level 

The  state,  more  than  the  other  levels  of  political  institutions, 
is  subject  to  constraints  in  its  policymaking.^  It  is,  in  effect, 
subject  to  many  constraints  laid  out  at  higher  levels  as  well  as  many 
that  it  faces  alone.  The  state  has  dual  functions.  On  one  hand,  its 
mission  is  to  foster  economic  growth  and  development,  which  answers 
state  and  upper  class  interests.  On  the  other,  it  must  ensure  the 
welfare  of  all  its  inhabitants,  at  least  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
maintain  minimal  legitimacy.  Pursuing  both  goals  is  likely  to  result 
in  contradictory  policy  outputs.  When  the  state  must  make  a choice  in 
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its  priorities,  the  choice  is  more  likely  to  fall  on  the  side  of 
economic  growth  and  development.  Hence,  state  policy  is  likely  to 
support  the  intensification  of  the  capitalist  system  of  production. 
Why?  Because,  although  the  new  internationalization  brings  with  it  a 
broadening  and  deepening  of  nutritional  vulnerability,  it  does  not 
bring  its  negative  impact  to  everyone  within  the  state's  territory  but 
rather  has  a differential  impact  on  various  groups  in  society. 

Although  many  lose,  others  gain.  Over  the  long  run,  the  state  may 
have  to  answer  to  all  inhabitants  but  it  will  not  have  to  answer  to 
all  equally.  In  most  cases,  those  who  benefit  from  the  new 
internationalization  process  are  those  to  whom  the  state  is  more 
accountable . ^ 

It  is  in  the  dominant  classes'  interest  to  appropriate  surplus 
which  can  be  maximized  through  organizing  production  along  capitalist 
lines  and  converting  the  form  of  surplus  to  surplus  value. 

Furthermore,  the  state  itself  also  has  an  interest  in  appropriating 
surplus/ surplus  value  (Hollist  and  Caporaso,  1985).  For  these 
reasons,  state  policy  is  likely  to  support  the  new 
internationalization  process  despite  its  leaders'  awareness  of  the 
regional  inequalities  of  the  international  economic  system  and  hence 
not  being  convinced  of  the  absolute  utility  of  integration  into  that 
system.  State  leaders  are  also  aware  that  economic  growth  and 
development  become  more  likely  under  the  new  internationalization  of 
capital  since  the  regional  inequalities  in  production  patterns  are  no 
longer  "inevitable."  Therefore,  they  are  likely  to  call  for  an 
increase  in  capitalist-type  production,  both  to  serve  the  interest  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  most  accountable  and  to  serve  state  interest. 
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Any  attempts  in  state  policy  to  counteract  the  impact  of  the  new 
internationalization  on  the  national  food  system  is  therefore  less 
likely  to  be  an  attempt  to  improve  nutritional  adequacy  than  an 
attempt  to  improve  the  country’s  balance  of  payments.  The  state 
itself  suffers  from  balance- of -payments  problems  as  do  those  to  whom 
the  state  is  more  accountable,  although  even  here  the  poor  are  likely 
to  suffer  relatively  more.  Therefore,  contradictory  policies  may 
emanate  from  the  state  but  when  choices  must  be  made  they  are  likely 
to  favor  economic  growth  based  on  intensifying  capital  accumulation,  a 
decision  determined  by  domestic  considerations. 

Institutional  Constraints 

The  state  apparatuses  of  Trinidad,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
Jamaica  are  constrained  in  policymaking  by  their  dominant 
institutions,  especially  their  legal  structures  and  the  major  social 
classes.  In  the  Dominican  Republic  particularly,  the  executive  branch 
has  encountered  Congressional  opposition  to  some  of  its  policies, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  "foreign  investment,  industrial 
incentives,  and  tax  and  agricultural  reform"  ("Business  Outlook: 
Dominican  Republic,  1983,  p.  172).  A law  that  was  "designed  to 
encourage  investment  by  increasing  allowable  profit  remittances  from 
18  percent  to  20  percent  of  registered  foreign  capital  and  by 
permitting  investments  to  be  registered  in  freely  convertible 
currency"  was  stalled  in  the  Dominican  Congress  (1983,  p.  173). 
Similarly,  an  executive  branch  bill  proposing  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  from  125  pesos  to  175  pesos  per  month  (US  $1  = 3.3 
pesos — free  market)  was  revised  by  Congress  to  increase  the  minimum 
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wage  from  125  to  250  pesos  per  month  ("SJB  Is  Squeezed  from  All 
Sides,"  1985). 

The  Dominican  state  also  faces  constraints  from  social  classes. 

In  the  same  issue  of  minimum  wage  increases,  the  state  was  constrained 
on  one  side  by  the  demands  of  five  of  the  six  labor  organizations  for 
an  increase  to  300  pesos  per  month.  On  the  other  side  were  the 
producers  who  strongly  opposed  wage  increases  and  threatened 
widespread  unemployment,  particularly  among  agricultural  laborers,  if 
the  measures  were  approved. 

Class  constraints  also  led  to  Jamaica's  move  to  a two-tiered 
exchange  rate  and  subsequent  devaluation  of  the  Jamaican  dollar  as 
well  as  the  move  to  a foreign  exchange  quota  system  to  replace  import 
licensing  procedures.  The  government  "modified  the  official  export 
financing  program  to  stimulate — and — pacify  the  island's  foreign 
exchange  earners"  ("Jamaica  Implements  Two-Tiered  Exchange 
Rate  . . . ,”  1983,  p.  23). 

The  continuation  of  policies  along  these  lines  has,  however,  led 
to  further  (at  least  potential)  constraints  from  the  other  side. 
Deregulation  of  Jamaican  imports  in  1985  caused  some  retailers  to 
worry  that  most  consumers  would  not  be  able  to  afford  the  luxury 
imports  like  pink  salmon  (15  oz.)  at  J $22.50,  Kellogg's  frosted 
flakes  (20  oz.)  at  J $29.95,  Hershey's  cocoa  (8  oz.)  at  J $26.30, 
olives  (16  oz.)  at  J $33.44,  or  Chinese-style  sausages  (16  oz.)  at  J 
$74.38,  and  that  stocking  such  products  would  be  "like  waving  a red 
flag  before  a bull"  (Edwards,  1985,  p.  21)  (US  $1.00  = J $5.51).  Or 
as  another  retailer  put  it,  "It  is  going  to  raise  the  tension  in 
society,  some  people  can't  even  afford  flour”  (Edwards,  1985,  p.  21). 
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Ideas  About  How  the  Economy  Works 

The  state  in  each  of  the  three  countries  is  also  constrained  in 
its  policies  toward  its  food  system  by  its  consensus  of  ideas  about 
how  the  economy  and  its  various  sectors  work.  These  ideas  to  a large 
extent  determine  the  state's  view  of  what  goals  are  desirable  and  how 
they  can  best  be  achieved.  The  emphasis  in  several  of  Trinidad's  Five 
Year  Development  Programs  on  increased  capitalization  and  adoption  of 
modern  techniques  in  agriculture  as  well  as  its  belief  that  "business 
methods  and  techniques  are  especially  relevant  if  a farm  enterprise  is 
to  be  successful"  are  a case  in  point  (Third  Five  Year  Development 
Plan,  1969-1973,  1969,  p.  175). 

In  Jamaica,  it  has  been  noted  that  Prime  Minister  Seaga  has  "a 
sincere  interest  in  an  export— led  private  sector  recovery  strategy" 
(Country  Development  Strategy  Statement,  1983,  foreword).  This 
interest,  although  perhaps  shaken  a bit  over  time,  appears  to  remain  a 
basis  of  much  of  Jamaican  policy. 

Other  ideas  the  Seaga  regime  has  about  how  the  economy  operates 
and  the  place  of  the  agricultural  sector  in  that  operation  are 
revealed  in  the  Agro  21  program.  First,  private  and  institutional 
capital  and  technology  should  "be  mobilized  for  the  further 
development  and  growth  of  the  Jamaican  economy"  (Agro  21,  1983, 
p.  17).  Second,  the  administration  believes  that  the  agricultural 
sector  should  contribute  an  increasing  portion  to  foreign  exchange 
reserves  as  well  as  to  employment.  Finally,  the  government  believes 
that  modern,  commercialized  agriculture  will  "effect  significant 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  life  in  the  countryside  wherever  idle 
lands  exist”  (Agro  21,  1983,  p.  17). 
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For  these  domestic  reasons,  state  policy  in  Jamaica,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Trinidad  is  unlikely  to  result  in  activities 
counteracting  the  decline  in  direct  producer  control  over  food 
production  and  household  income  or  the  increased  use  of  the  market  as 
an  allocating  mechanism,  all  of  which  contribute  to  nutritional 
vulnerability  among  a large  portion  of  their  population. 

International  Political  Economy 


In  addition  to  the  constraints  found  at  the  state  level,  the 
state  apparatuses  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad 
face  further  constraints  to  policy  affecting  their  food  systems  by 
virtue  of  their  position  in  the  international  political  economy. 
Therefore,  even  if  the  above  domestic  considerations  were  somehow 
mitigated,  and  the  state  wished  to  answer  the  question  of  nutritional 
vulnerability,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  state  has  the  freedom  to  pursue 
policies  counteracting  the  negative  effects  of  the  new  internation- 
alization process  on  nutritional  adequacy.  These  three  states,  and 
those  of  many  other  underdeveloped  countries,  have  little  discretion 
in  policy  toward  the  international  political  economy;  instead,  they 
are  limited  by  it.  In  international  organizations  and  international 
treaties,  they  rarely  have  the  dominant  voice  and  therefore  often  face 
increased  constraints  to  their  policy  options.  Nor  are  these 
countries  "large”  in  the  markets  for  which  they  produce  or  in  the 
markets  from  which  they  consume.  Moreover,  they  are  often  producing 
undifferentiated  raw  products.  This  means  that  not  only  can  they  not 
influence  the  market  price  of  these  goods  to  improve  their  position 
vis-a-vis  the  free  trade  position  as  can  large  markets  such  as  the 
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United  States,  but  also  that  they  must  accept  terms  of  trade  altered 
away  from  the  global  free  trade  outcome  in  the  favor  of  those  with 
large  markets  (Alt  and  Chrystal,  1983).  This  position  in  trade  often 
leads  in  turn  to  problems  in  the  monetary  sector. 

Examples  of  constraints  from  the  international  political  economy 
on  trade  policy  abound  in  the  countries  under  study.  States  either 
have  little  or  no  control  over  the  market  price  at  which  their  goods 
sell  or,  more  dependent  still,  face  quotas  from  importing  countries. 
For  instance,  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  one  author  notes  that,  "most 
traditional  exports  are  either  directly  affected  by  quotas  from 
importing  countries  or  are  subjected  to  wide  price  fluctuations" 

(Buck,  1972,  p.  19).  The  effects  this  has  on  the  Dominican  economy 
have  been  especially  obvious  in  recent  years  when  prices  for  all  of 
its  principal  exports,  except  coffee,  have  been  down.  Because 
commodity  prices  have  been  depressed,  income  does  not  necessarily  rise 
regardless  of  improvements  in  production  ("Business  Outlook: 

Dominican  Republic,  1983).  United  States  manipulation  of  the  market 
in  sugar  through  its  quota  system  also  constrains  Dominican  economic 
policy.  For  instance,  in  1984,  even  though  the  Dominican  Republic 
remained  the  principal  beneficiary  of  the  United  States  quota,  the 
assignation  decreased  by  almost  one-sixth,  from  485,704  tons  to 
405,552  tons,  and  revenue  fell  by  US  $36.2  million  at  then  current 
prices.  For  the  Dominican  Republic  though,  worse  than  the  quota  is 
not  having  the  quota,  a situation  hinted  at  by  the  USDA  in  an 
announcement  that  sugar  quotas  may  be  eliminated  altogether  by  1990. 
This  could  be  devastating  to  the  Dominican  economy  since  it  places  65 
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percent  of  its  sugar  in  the  United  States  ("Jitters  Throughout  Region 
as  Sugar  Prices  Begin  to  Plunge,"  1984). 

Jamaica  also  has  been  noted  as  a country  with  strong  dependence 
on  imports  and  exports  which  in  turn  leaves  it  vulnerable  to 
fluctuations  in  demand  and  prices.  Similarly,  because  its  market  is 
concentrated  in  the  United  States,  it  is  especially  vulnerable  "to 
economic  retaliation  and  political  hostility  from  the  United  States” 
as  was  seen  in  the  last  years  of  the  Manley  Administration  (Stephens 
and  Stephens,  1983,  p.  401). 

All  three  countries  face  additional  policy  constraints  in  the 
form  of  trade  barriers  because  much  of  their  export  earnings  come  from 
agricultural  goods.  According  to  the  World  Bank,  in  order  for 
agricultural  exports  from  underdeveloped  countries  to  increase 
significantly  developed  countries  must  lower  protectionist  barriers 
that  support  high-cost  domestic  production  and  allow  greater  access  to 
foreign  goods  (World  Bank  Operations  . . . , 1972). 

The  ease  of  capital  flight  from  the  region  to  larger  capital 
markets,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  further  constrains 
monetary  and  economic  policy  in  these  three  systems  (Alt  and  Chrystal, 
1983;  Stephens  and  Stephens,  1983).  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
situation  became  so  acute  in  1984  that  the  U.S.  dollar  became  the 
currency  or  unit  of  account  after  unofficial  but  de  facto  devaluation 
of  the  peso  on  the  parallel  market.  In  reaction,  the  Dominican 
government  contracted  credit,  which  in  turn  hurt  production  in  at 
least  one  industrial  free  zone.  This  has  led  to  a vicious  cycle  of 
devaluation,  credit  contraction,  production  contraction,  and  then  the 
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need  for  further  devaluation  that  the  government  has  little  power  to 
correct . 

Underdeveloped  countries  also  have  to  cope  with  their  lack  of 
power  vis-a-vis  other  states  in  the  international  political  economy. 
This  has  already  been  discussed  with  respect  to  market  manipulation  in 
terms  of  trade.  It  is  also  often  manifested  in  bilateralist 
relations.  Although  bilateralist  arrangements  do  bring  certain 
advantages  to  the  "recipient"  countries,  they  also  impose  additional 
constraints.  For  instance,  the  United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development  has  two  budgets,  the  larger  of  which  is  "unabashedly 
political"  ("Friends  Come  First  in  AID's  Economic  Support  Fund,"  1982, 
p.  963).  To  qualify  for  this  type  of  assistance,  recipients  must  toe 
the  political  line.  In  the  United  States  Caribbean  Initiative, 
certain  parameters  are  set  for  receipt  of  aid,  and  then,  "U.S. 
officials  say  that  countries  in  the  region  must  now  tailor  their  own 
economic  development  programs  to  fit  the  U.S.  measures"  ("Caribbean 
Plan  Aimed  at  Keeping  Other  Nations  from  Going  El  Salvador's  Way," 
1982,  p.  460).  The  United  States  Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
brings  similarly  limited  benefits  in  that  preferential  treatment  of 
designate's  exports  is  automatically  withdrawn  when  American  imports 
of  a particular  good  from  a particular  country  either  exceed  $25 
million  or  50  percent  of  total  U.S.  imports  of  that  product  or  when 
imports  threaten  a domestic  industry  according  to  section  203  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (Murray,  1977).  In  the  renewed  version  of  1984, 
preferential  treatment  may  be  limited  even  more  according  to 
Presidential  discretion. 
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The  European  Community' s Lome  Convention  also  illustrates 
"beneficiaries'"  lack  of  power.  For  instance,  African,  Caribbean,  and 
Pacific  countries  would  like  a better  deal  on  sugar  in  the  Lome  III 
Convention  than  they  have  received  in  the  past  but  the  only  response 
the  community  has  given  is  an  offer  to  help  ACP  states  switch  "from 
sugar  production  to  other  forms  of  agriculture"  (Caricom  Summit: 
Tempers  May  Run  Short,"  1983,  p.  7).  Because  such  a switch  would 
probably  increase  unemployment  in  "already  overburdened  economies," 

ACP  countries  are  responding  unfavorably  (1983,  p.  8);  yet,  the  need 
for  better  terms  for  sugar  trade  will  go  unanswered  because  of  the 
powerlessness  of  the  ACP  countries  relative  to  the  Community.  This 
powerlessness  has  also  resulted  in  what  ACP  countries  see  as  an 
erosion  of  their  benefits  from  the  STABEX  program  of  the  Lome 
Convention.  Under  Lome  I,  the  ACP  states  decided  how  resources  should 
be  used.  Under  Lome  II,  funds  had  to  be  used  either  in  the  sector 
affected  by  the  loss  in  earnings  or  to  diversify  production.  By  Lome 
III,  the  Community  proposed  that  both  itself  and  the  ACP  states 
jointly  decide  on  how  the  funds  should  be  used  (Forrester,  1984). 

There  is  little  "recipient"  states  in  these  programs  can  do  to  improve 
their  position  because  they  lack  power  vis-a-vis  the  "donor"  states, 
who  are  large  enough  in  the  recipients'  markets  that  they  can 
manipulate  price  and/or  quantity  imported  or  that  they  can  require  a 
certain  political  stance  in  return  for  aid. 

The  preceding  types  of  constraints  from  the  international 
political  economy  have  plagued  underdeveloped  countries  even  under  the 
classical  international  division  of  labor.  With  the  advent  of  the  new 
international  division  of  labor  come  new  additional  constraints  for 
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all  states  that  derive  from  their  position  in  the  international 

political  economy.  Especially,  though,  come  new  constraints  from  the 

international  financial  community,  from  the  transnationalization  of 

decision-making  and  from  changing  power  structures. 

In  the  process  of  mutual  structural  adjustment,  underdeveloped 

states  have  even  less  latitude  in  adjusting  to  changes  brought  on  by 

the  new  internationalization  process  than  do  advanced  states 

(Sanderson,  1985a).  Most  often  this  is  due  to  their  increasing  need 

to  stabilize  their  economies  in  relation  to  the  international  economy 

and  hence  their  being  tied  to  "foreign  debt  refinancing  schemes." 

This,  in  turn,  ties  them  to  further  integration  and  less  choice  in 

their  reactions  to  changes  in  the  international  system. 

The  states  of  underdeveloped  countries  who  apply  for  aid  or  loans 

from  institutions  like  the  International  Monetary  Fund  or  the  World 

Bank  are  most  certainly  constrained  by  policies  emanating  from 

international  financial  institutions.  Furthermore,  policy  decisions 

not  to  seek  IMF  loans  are  constrained  due  to  the  need  for  IMF  approval 

for  many  other  sources  of  funds.  So,  if  a country  turns  to  any  of 

many  sources  for  aid  and  loans  its  policies  are  constrained  by  IMF 

conditions,  which  are  becoming  more,  not  less,  exacting  over  time 

(Dell,  1981).  World  Bank  policy  constrains  state  policy  as  well, 

particularly  in  agriculture.  As  one  Bank  report  notes, 

[t]he  agricultural  sector  is  among  the  most  difficult  to 
"manage.”  It  is  the  sector  in  which  aid  donors,  including 
the  Bank,  have  particular  difficulty  in  agreeing  with 
governments  on  satisfactory  lending  programs.  (World  Bank 
Operations,  1972,  p.  36) 

International  financial  institutions,  particularly  the  IMF,  have 
constrained  state  policy  affecting  the  food  systems  in  Jamaica  and  the 
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Dominican  Republic.  In  Jamaica,  IMF -mandated  cuts  in  public 
expenditures  in  1984  resulted  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs  and  the 
closure  of  three  of  the  six  state-owned  sugar  factories.  Earlier  IMF 
agreements  had  contracted  real  wages  twenty-five  to  thirty  percent  in 
one  year  through  devaluations  and  wage  restraints  and  the  freezing  of 
economic  and  social  programs  (Stephens  and  Stephens,  1983).  Later 
programs  have  led  to  sharp  rises  in  gasoline  and  basic  food  prices. 

Yet  state  policymakers  are  constrained  to  continue,  if  not  deepen, 
these  policy  directions. 

Similar  constraints  have  arisen  in  Dominican  policy  subject  to 
IMF  conditions.  Even  a business  publication  notes  that  economic 
growth  has  been  severely  "constricted  by  . . . the  recessionary  impact 
of  IMF-style  austerity  measures"  ("Business  Outlook:  Dominican 

Republic,"  1983,  p.  172).  Import  prices,  including  those  of  food, 
have  risen  sharply  due  to  the  d£  facto  devaluation  of  the  peso  in  the 
parallel  currency  market  combined  with  a shift  of  import  currency 
costs  to  the  parallel  currency  market,  a move  mandated  by  the  IMF.  It 
was  because  constraints  on  Dominican  policy  had  reached  such  a point 
that  President  Jorge  Blanco  broke  off  negotiations  with  the  fund.  But 
soon  he  returned  and  Dominican  policy  was  subject  to  the  additional 
constraints  of  "shifting  sales  of  oil  products  and  its  derivatives  to 
the  spot  market,  of  increasing  the  price  of  electricity  to  consumers, 
and  of  not  being  allowed  to  finance  its  budget  with  internal  loans" 
("Government  Resumes  Talks  With  IMF,"  1984,  p.  12;  "IMF  Casts  Shadow 
on  Economy,"  1984).  Later,  the  IMF  demanded  and  received  increases  in 
the  prices  of  foods  handled  by  INESPRE  such  as  rice,  milk,  sugar, 
eggs,  and  beans.  Monetary  policy  is  to  remain  tight  although  foreign 
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companies  are  to  have  greater  and  easier  profit  repatriation 
("Dominican  Republic,"  1985). 

Even  Trinidad,  which  has  not  yet  turned  to  the  IMF  for  help  with 
its  balance  of  payments  has  hinted  at  constraints  it  feels, 
nevertheless.  Winston  Dookeran,  an  opposition  spokesman  on  economic 
affairs,  stated  that  Trinidadian  currency  might  have  to  be  devalued  in 
1986.  Although  he  acknowledged  that  such  devaluation  "would  not  solve 
the  country's  problems,  he  argued  that  the  government  might  have  no 
choice,  especially  if  it  is  forced  to  resort  to  balance-of-payments 
support  from  the  IMF  ("In  Brief — Trinidad,"  1985,  p.  8). 

Changes  in  the  location  of  decision-making  go  far  beyond  a 
shift  in  policymaking  from  the  state  to  international  financial 
institutions,  however.  Power  has  shifted  from  the  state  to  capital, 
specifically  international  capital,  a change  brought  about  by 
deepening  integration  of  productive  structures  globally  (Tavares  and 
Teixeira,  1981;  Rozo  and  Barkin,  1983;  Sanderson,  1985a). 

Transnational  capital  is,  in  effect,  making  policy  because  its 
decisions  have  spillover  effects  on  the  state  and  interstate 
institutions,  as  well  as  individuals  within  state  territories.  For 
example,  the  decisions  by  Texaco  in  Trinidad,  Gulf  and  Western  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Reynolds  in  Jamaica  to  cease  operations  are 
outside  the  control  of  the  government  of  each  country,  yet  the 
repercussions  fall  on  the  state's  shoulders.  Although  this  lack  of 
control  has  led  to  dilemmas  for  state  managers  of  national  economies 
in  both  advanced  and  underdeveloped  countries  (Hawley  and  Noble, 

1982),  advanced  states  maintain  their  higher  position  in  the 
international  hierarchy  vis-a-vis  the  states  of  underdeveloped 
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countries.  ^ In  underdeveloped  countries,  freedom  of  action  on  the 
part  of  states  is  even  more  circumscribed  due  to  constraints  imposed 
by  international  financial  institutions  and  even  more  by  the  position 
of  small,  open  economies  in  the  international  economy.  As  Sanderson 
points  out,  this  situation  limits  protectionism  as  an  option  in 
negotiating  entry  into  the  new  international  division  of  labor  since 
stabilization  plans  require  maximum  exports  to  improve  the  balance  of 
trade  and  protectionist  measures  in  underdeveloped  countries  will 
almost  certainly  result  in  protectionist  measures  against  their 
exports.  Dealings  with  transnational  capital  are  similarly 
circumscribed.  Employment  levels  and  productive  capacity  often  depend 
on  continuation  of  production  by  transnational  capital,  which  often 
owns  much  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  economy.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  in  the  three  countries  under  study. 
Transnationalization  of  decision-making  involves  more  than  a simple 
shift  in  power  from  the  state  to  transnational  capital,  however.  Even 
decisions  made  by  the  state  or  local  capitalists  are  strongly 
influenced  by  "global  economic  and  political  structures"  (Barkin, 

1981,  p.  158). 

Interaction  of  Constraints 

The  different  levels  and  types  of  constraints  also  interact  in 
their  limitations  on  state  policy.  A particularly  clear  account  of 
such  interaction  is  provided  by  Evelyne  Huber  Stephens  and  John  D. 
Stephens  in  their  account  of  the  events  leading  to  the  Manley 
government's  loss  of  the  1980  Jamaican  elections.  By  1976,  Jamaica 
had  a foreign  exchange  crisis  such  that  foreign  exchange  transactions 
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by  the  Bank  of  Jamaica  had  to  be  temporarily  suspended.  Although 
turning  to  the  IMF  was  considered,  similar  consideration  was  given  an 
emergency  production  plan  that  would  avoid  IMF  involvement.  The  plan 
"advocated  reorientation  of  the  Jamaican  economy  toward  greater  use  of 
local  input,  less  reliance  on  imported  raw  materials  and  partly 
finished  goods,  and  a much  greater  role  for  socially-owned  and 
community-owned  enterprises"  (1983,  p.  380).  Class  constraints  made 
implementing  this  plan  politically  dangerous,  however,  since  national 
and  international  capital  would  continue  to  confront  a severe  shortage 
of  the  foreign  exchange  that  they  needed  to  buy  foreign  inputs.  This 
would  result  in  many  firms  going  out  of  business,  which,  in  turn, 
threatened  labor's  interest  since  estimates  were  that  "as  many  as 
30,000  manufacturing  jobs"  would  be  lost  (1983,  p.  381).  Furthermore, 
commercial  capital's  interest  was  also  threatened  in  that  if  less  was 
produced  there  would  be  less  to  sell. 

Based  on  these  constraints,  Manley  made  the  decision  to  turn  to 
the  IMF  for  help  in  correcting  Jamaica's  balance-of-payments  problems. 
The  subsequent  agreement  with  the  IMF,  although  relatively  mild, 
brought  with  it  class  constraints  from  the  other  side  on  state 
policies.  Those  who  had  supported  the  non-IMF  path  withdrew  much  of 
their  support  for  the  administration.  Economic  difficulties  continued 
despite  the  loan  and,  following  the  failure  of  the  net  reserves  test, 
Jamaica  was  subject  to  a much  stricter  agreement.  The  new  agreement 
constrained  the  Manley  government  in  such  a way  that  it  "could  not 
proceed  with  its  social  and  economic  programs"  which  meant  that  the 
"previous  gains  made  by  the  lower  classes  were  eroded,  and  the  process 
of  transformation  was  stopped"  (Stephens  and  Stephens,  1983,  p.  381). 
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Yet,  it  was  these  lower  classes  who  had  provided  the  bulk  of  support 
for  Manley  and  the  People's  National  Party  (PNP).  Because  the  economy 
continued  to  worsen  such  that  capital  inflows  from  all  sources  fell 
far  below  target  levels,  demand  for  goods  contracted  rapidly,  and 
foreign  exchange  remained  scarce,  "many  businesses  [were  forced]  to 
lay  off  part  of  their  work  force  or  to  close  all  together"  (1983,  p. 
382).  Therefore,  both  national  and  international  capital's  interests, 
as  well  as  those  of  labor,  were  threatened,  much  as  it  had  earlier 
been  feared  they  would  have  been  under  the  non-IMF  program.  In 
addition,  labor  was  angry  about  the  wage  restraints  policy  imposed  by 
the  IMF  and  staged  strikes  to  emphasize  their  anger.  Finally,  in 
1979,  the  government  broke  with  the  IMF.  New  constraints  appeared  in 
the  international  arena,  however,  which  limited  the  government's 
ability  to  manage  the  economic  demands  of  capital  and  labor  and  to 
reinstate  policies  answering  the  demands  of  the  lower  classes. 
Particularly  constraining  was  "official  U.S.  hostility,"  to  which 
Jamaica  was  especially  susceptible  due  to  its  geographic  position  and 
the  "largeness"  of  the  U.S.  market  for  its  major  exports.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  economy  did  not  improve  following  the  break  with  the 
IMF,  most  classes  were  alienated  by  the  new  policies,  the  Manley 
government  lost  the  general  election  in  1980  as  a result. 

Often  constraints  at  one  level  lead  policymakers  directly  into 
constraints  at  another  level,  as  in  the  case  of  Jamaica  where  IMF- 
imposed  cuts  in  public  expenditures  led  to  the  elimination  of  gains 
for  lower  classes  which  had  been  the  largest  support  group  of  the 
ruling  party.  Contradictions  in  constraints  often  arise,  catching 
state  policymakers  between  a rock  and  a hard  place. 
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Such  contradictory  constraints  on  state  policymakers  are  apparent 
in  state  policy  toward  the  three  food  systems  under  study.  For 
instance,  IMF-mandated  policies  in  the  Dominican  Republic  led  to 
extreme  increases  in  gasoline  and  food  prices  which  in  turn  led  to 
"riots  in  Santo  Domingo  in  which  over  50  people  died"  ("Standby  for 
the  Dominican  Republic , " 1985,  p.  7).  Similar  IMF-mandated  policies 
and  price  rises  led  to  similar  riots  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  Janaury 
of  1985.  National  capital,  international  capital,  and  labor  may 
constrain  state  policy  with  regard  to  balance  of  payments  such  that 
the  state  may  have  little  choice  but  to  turn  to  the  IMF  loans.  The 
IMF  though,  in  turn,  constrains  state  policies  in  such  a way  as  to 
provoke  opposition  from  lower  class  groups  bearing  the  brunt  of 
stabilization  policies.  Often  dissatisfaction  spreads  to  other 
classes  as  well.  In  the  Dominican  case,  it  spread  "to  the  more 
affluent  middle  classes  and  even  to  the  sectors  of  industry  affected 
by  the  increasing  costs  of  their  imported  inputs  and  fearful  of  the 
additional  tax  burden  envisaged  by  the  government"  ("Labor  Protests 
Increase  PRD  Rift,"  1984,  p.  7).  This  class  opposition,  in  turn, 
further  constrains  policies.  For  instance,  following  the  Santo 
Domingo  riots,  the  Dominican  government  was  "reported  to  be  looking  at 
ways  of  bringing  [some  food]  prices  down  and  freezing  others” 
("Emergency  Aid  Package  in  Wake  of  Food  Price  Riots,"  1984,  p.  8). 

Contradictory  constraints  were  also  apparent  in  Jamaican  policies 
earlier  in  the  Seaga  Administration  prior  to  devaluation  of  the 
Jamaican  dollar.  At  that  time  it  was  understood  that  the  "IMF- 
inspired  devaluation  ...  in  economic  terms  . . . would  do  little  to 
help  as  the  island  has  no  capacity  for  rapid  increase  in  its  major 
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exports”  ("Seaga  Seeks  Loans  to  Fill  Earnings  Gap,"  1982,  p.  5). 
Similar  contradictions  were  apparent  in  the  shift  of  the  government 
away  from  its  policy  of  "divesting  state  enterprises  to  the  local  and 
foreign  private  sector"  (1982,  p.  5). 

This  is  not  to  say  that  policy  at  all  levels  is  solely  the  result 
of  imposed  and  chosen  constraints;  within  those  confines  discretion 
can  direct  decision-making.  For  instance,  within  the  constraints 
provided  at  all  levels,  including  austerity  measures  imposed  by  the 
IMF,  the  Jamaican  state  used  discretion  in  increasing  the  weekly 
minimum  wage  to  US  $11.00-11.50  and  in  abolishing  income  tax  on 
incomes  below  US  $1250  per  year.  Discretion  was  involved  in 
establishing  a food  aid  program  intended  to  reach  a million  people 
("At  Last,  Seaga' s IMF  Deal,"  1984,  p.  4).  Similarly,  the  Manley 
government  used  discretion  in  its  decision  to  explore  non-IMF  options 
before  turning  to  the  IMF  in  1977  and  again  in  its  decision  to  break 
with  the  IMF  in  1979.  Furthermore,  the  Seaga  administration's 
decision  to  invite  Tate  and  Lyle  to  manage  the  state  sugar  industry 
was  discretionary  as  was  Trinidad's  decision  to  stop  producing  sugar 
for  export  and  to  shift  to  production  for  domestic  use  only.  The 
Dominican  president  also  used  discretion  within  the  narrow  constraints 
of  IMF  mandates  to  improve  the  tax  base  in  1984.  The  rhetoric,  at 
least,  was  that  this  was  to  be  accomplished  "through  direct  taxes,  in 
such  a way  that  poorer  classes  are  not  affected  by  indirect  taxes" 
("Government  Signs  Interim  Accord,"  1984,  p.  9).  He  further 
announced,  "farmers  with  debts  with  the  Banco  Agricola  de  la  Republica 
Dominicana  of  between  3,000  and  5,000  pesos  would  be  totally  condoned 


and  forgiven"  ("Government  Signs  Interim  Accord,"  1984,  p.  9). 
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Jamaica  and  the  Dominican  Republic  are  also  using  discretion  in  their 
pursuit  of  import-substitution  programs  in  the  agricultural  sector 
within  the  constraints  of  their  IMF  stabilization  programs.  Because 
these  import-substitution  programs  emphasize  commercialization  and 
capitalization,  however,  they  are  likely  to  bring  little  benefit  to 
the  nutritionally  vulnerable;  discretion  does  not  guarantee 
ameliorative  policies  for  the  poor. 

Moreover,  these  examples  of  discretionary  policymaking  on  the 
part  of  the  state  may  actually  be  reactions  to  constraints.  For 
instance,  in  the  Dominican  case,  the  President's  announcements  came 
only  three  months  after  riots  ripped  through  the  capital  following 
price  hikes  from  austerity  measures.  These  riots  showed  the  limits 
lower  classes  were  willing  to  accept  before  they  would  provide  their 
own  constraints  to  policy.  Furthermore,  when  one  views  ideas  about 
the  economy  and  other  "chosen"  constraints  as  non-discretionary,  the 
room  for  discretionary  policy  becomes  even  smaller.  Moreover,  the 
bounds  of  discretion  appear  to  narrow  the  lower  the  level  of 
policymaking  institution  or  the  position  in  the  interstate  hierarchy, 
leaving  policymakers  in  underdeveloped  states  in  a particularly 
unenviable  position. 


Mass  Interest  and  Food  Politics 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  whether  food  politics  even 
allow  for  the  mass  interest  in  the  current  system.  Indications  here 
are  that  it  does  not.  What  limited  discretion  is  available  to  state 
policymakers  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  tends  to 
reinforce  processes  which  have  a differential  and  polarizing  impact  on 
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groups  within  each  food  system  at  this  time.  But  indications  are  that 
even  the  most  concerned  state  would  be  unable  to  extend  policies  with 
much  positive  impact  for  the  nutritionally  vulnerable  within  its 
territory.  Clashes  with  the  relatively  powerful  class  interests  of 
national  capital  and  international  capital,  in  addition  to  the  state's 
need  for  resources,  make  such  policies  unlikely.  This  is  particularly 
so  in  cases  similar  to  the  three  systems  under  study  here  where 
capital  flight  to  the  United  States  is  so  easy  and  can  be  used  as 
retaliation  against  policies  counter  to  dominant  class  interest.  In 
addition,  international  capital  can  and  does  leave  when  state  policies 
counter  its  interest.  Without  these  resources,  even  a concerned  state 
encounters  virtually  insurmountable  difficulties  in  carrying  out 
policies  benefiting  the  nutritionally  vulnerable. 

Add  to  this  situation  structural  constraints  imposed  by  the 
position  of  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the 
international  political  economy,  including  their  position  in  the 
interstate  hierarchy  and  in  international  institutions,  and  the 
picture  becomes  even  more  dismal  for  the  nutritionally  vulnerable. 
Because  these  economies  are  small  in  the  market  both  for  their 
imports  and  their  exports,  they  have  little  ability  to  manipulate 
market  prices  by  manipulating  their  supply  or  demand.  On  the  other 
side,  their  export  markets,  especially  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Community,  are  "large"  and  can  and  do  manipulate  their  demand 
through  tariffs  and  quotas  on  imported  goods.  Furthermore,  political 
limits  exist  in  what  major  powers  will  tolerate  before  retaliating 
unilaterally  or  through  international  institutions.  All  three 
countries  under  study  have  experienced  these  limits,  especially  the 
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Dominican  Republic  in  the  mid-1960s  and  Jamaica  in  the  late  1970s. 
Finally,  any  state  turning  to  global  multilateral  institutions  such  as 
the  World  Bank  or  the  International  Monetary  Fund  confronts 
organizations  controlled  by  states  high  in  the  interstate  political 
hierarchy,  but  more  importantly  confronts  organizations  whose  ideas 
about  what  is  desirable  in  an  economy  reinforce  processes  which  run 
directly  counter  to  the  interest  of  the  nutritionally  vulnerable  and 
which  threaten  to  make  the  group  much  larger  in  each  of  the  three 
countries. 

The  probability  of  change  in  any  of  these  constraints, 
particularly  those  imposed  by  higher  levels  of  political  institutions, 
is  minimal.  Even  though  many  of  the  constraints  are  "chosen"  by 
policymakers  at  higher  levels  they  are  still  relatively  immutable,  at 
least  for  the  time  being.  The  interaction  of  discretion,  chosen 
constraints,  and  imposed  constraints  on  policy  at  all  levels  tends  to 
reinforce  nutritional  vulnerability  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so 
for  some  time  to  come. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  this  is  going  to  leave  the  state  in  an 
increasingly  unenviable  position  as  far  as  achieving  nutritional 
adequacy  is  concerned.  In  the  three  food  systems  studied  here,  the 
best  example  of  a government's  attempting  to  follow  policies  in  the 
interest  of  the  masses,  although  hardly  perfect,  was  the  Manley 
government  of  Jamaica  in  the  1970s.  But  eventually  caught  in  the 
contradictory  constraints  described  above,  it  lost  popular  support  and 
from  there  the  mandate  to  govern. ^ Its  experience  illustrates  that 
countering  the  interests  of  the  upper  classes  can  result  in  capital 
flight  and  economic  and  political  instability.  In  all  three  countries 
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studied  here,  the  state's  own  resources  are  minimal.  Furthermore, 
because  they  are  small,  open  economies,  they  are  not  in  a position  to 
maximize  gains  from  trade  or  the  monetary  system.  They  do  not  even 
have  the  advantages  of  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Argentina,  whose  position 
as  large  borrowers  from  foreign  banks  makes  defaulting  on  loans 
unthinkable  and  makes  banks  willing  to  extend  loans  to  cover  the 
interest  owed  them.  These  smaller,  open  economies  will  likely  have  to 
continue  undergoing  stabilization  programs  involving  austerity 
policies,  export-led  growth,  openness  to  foreign  investment,  and 
increases  in  capital  accumulation,  all  of  which  appear  to  have  a 
negative  effect  on  nutritional  adequacy  for  the  masses. 

This  does  not  mean  that  governments  which  are  less  oriented 
toward  mass  interest  will  have  it  that  much  easier  though.  The  state 
is  likely  to  be  caught  more  and  more  in  the  middle  as  constraints  from 
other  states,  international  institutions,  and  international  capital 
narrow  the  policy  choices  further.  Lower  classes  are  likely  to  feel 
the  pinch  first  and  although  the  reaction  may  at  first  be  resignation 
according  to  the  "safety-first"  principle  until  subsistence  is 
threatened,  when  it  is  threatened,  violence,  either  anomic  or 
organized,  is  most  likely  to  be  the  reaction  and  may  in  turn  threaten 
the  legitimacy  of  the  reigning  state  (Scott,  1976).  The  process  of 
advancing  proletarianization  associated  with  the  new 

internationalization  may  actually  make  this  violence  more  likely  since 
more  and  more  people  have  lost  control  over  their  production  and  hence 
their  means  of  subsistence,  changing  the  dynamics  of  the  safety-first 
principle.  Indeed  such  anomic  violence  has  occurred  in  both  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Jamaica  recently.  State  reaction  to  this  type 
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of  violence  has  altered  between  moves  to  conform  to  such  new 
constraints  and  authoritarian  measures  to  counter  the  new  constraints. 
Authoritarian  measures  appear  to  have  a particular  potential  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Following  riots  there  in  1984  police  training 
programs  were  to  be  part  of  aid  packages  to  the  country  ( Emergency 
Aid  Package  . . . 1984).  In  September  1984,  "thousands  of  troops 

throughout  the  country  were  put  on  alert"  prior  to  the  announcement  of 
an  interim  accord  with  the  IMF  in  case  of  a repeat  of  the  [April] 
riots"  ("Government  Signs  Interim  Accord,"  1984,  p.  9).  By  early 
1985,  another  IMF  accord  brought  the  announcement  from  General  Manuel 
Cuervo  Gomez,  secretary  of  the  Dominican  armed  forces,  that  both  the 
left  and  the  right  should  "mind  their  step,  as  armed  forces  would  not 
tolerate  any  threat  to  stability  and  constructive  order  in  the 
country.  . . . Our  intelligence  and  security  forces  are  right  behind 
these  people"  ("IMF  Withholds  Standby  Loan,"  1985,  p.  7).  Such 
authoritarian  measures  have  not  stopped  such  activity,  however.  For 
instance,  about  the  time  General  Cuervo  was  stating  his  position, 
people  in  one  slum  attacked  an  "INESPRE  food  transport  truck  and 
distributed  its  goods  freely"  remarking  "'we  are  not  going  to  die  of 
hunger  . . . while  the  government  gets  rich'"  (1985,  p.  7).  The 
situation  becomes  even  more  dire  for  the  state  when  middle  and  even 
upper  classes  become  disenchanted.  As  economic  problems  worsen, 
foreign  exchange  becomes  more  scarce,  and  the  competition  and  conflict 
of  interest  among  state,  local,  and  international  capital  becomes  more 
apparent,  the  potential  for  more  organized  opposition  to  and  even 
revolutionary  activity  against  the  state  increases.  Yet  the  systemic 
constraints  faced  by  whatever  new  government  or  state  replaces  the  old 
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will  likely  make  improvements,  particularly  for  the  masses,  minimal  if 
not  nonexistent.  Therefore,  the  only  group  caught  even  more  than  the 
state  in  the  middle  of  all  the  various  constraints  imposed  by  the  new 
internationalization  process  and  by  various  levels  of  policymaking 
institutions  is  the  ever-growing  group  of  the  nutritionally 
vulnerable . 


Notes 


That  this  bias  against  self— provisioning"  agriculture  may  arise 
from  something  other  than  concern  for  its  practitioners'  poverty- 
stricken  status  is  also  illustrated  in  a World  Bank  report  on 
agriculture  in  Papua  New  Guinea  (PNG): 

A characteristic  of  PNG's  subsistence  agriculture  is  its 
richness:  over  much  of  the  country  nature's  bounty  produces 

enough  to  eat  with  relatively  little  expenditure  of  effort. 

The  root  crops  that  dominate  subsistence  farming  are  "plant 
and  wait  crops,  requiring  little  disciplined  cultiva- 
tion. . . . Until  enough  subsistence  farmers  have  their 
traditional  life  styles  changed  by  the  growth  of  new 
consumption  wants,  this  labor  constraint  may  make  it 
difficult  to  introduce  new  crops.  (Payer,  1982, 
pp.  218-219) 

2 

For  instance,  Abraham  Lowenthal  points  out  that  "U.S.  interest 
derives  primarily  from  the  steady  flow  of  people  back  and  forth 
between  the  Caribbean  and  the  United  States.  The  "equivalent  of  80 
percent  of  the  annual  increase  in  the  workforce  of  several  Caribbean 
islands  migrates  to  the  U.S.  every  year"  (1982,  p.  117). 

3 

The  move  is  also  supported  by  several  European  countries  and 
Japan  ("U.S.  Seeks  Strings  on  IDB  Lending,”  1985). 

^In  this  section,  the  "state"  refers  to  state  leaders  and 
policymakers  acting  within  the  confines  of  that  role,  that  is,  to 
state  policymakers  qua  policymakers. 

^This  accountability  is  necessary  either  directly  for  political 
and  economic  support  from  the  dominant  social  groups  or  indirectly 
because  the  state  cannot  support  their  ill  will. 
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^With  regard  to  advanced  states,  Hawley  and  Noble  note  that, 
"state  steering  mechanisms"  prove  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
disciplining  national  economies  without  an  international  apparatus 
capable  of  controlling  international  capital"  (1982,  p.  119).  Yet,  in 
many  countries,  the  state  is  held  responsible  for  the  failures  of  the 
economy  in  promoting  national  capital  accumulation.  Tavares  and 
Teixeira  offer  a particularly  vivid  illustration: 

The  present  desperate  search  for  a conservative,  neo-liberal 
ideology  which  takes  away  from  national  states,  including 
even  hegemonistic  powers,  their  minimal  capacity  for 
regulation  and  which  blames  the  state  for  all  setbacks  (from 
fiscal  crisis  to  the  bureaucratic  and  moral  crisis)  in  the 
path  towards  the  new  order,  is  the  best  possible 
demonstration  of  "transnational  impotence."  (1981,  p.  88) 

^Perhaps  it  is  this  experience  with  contradictory  constraints  and 
the  seemingly  impossible  position  of  the  current  Jamaican  economy  for 
improving  the  situation  of  the  masses  which  has  softened  PNP 
initiatives  to  demand  new  elections  and  to  take  over  the  job  of 
governing  the  country,  despite  the  party's  vociferous  criticism  of 
government  policies  and  even  though  polls  indicate  that  the  PNP  would 
win  in  the  event  of  an  election. 


CHAPTER  IX 


CONCLUSION 


Explanations  that  view  hunger  as  a problem  of  decreasing  food 
supplies  relative  to  population  in  closed,  national  systems  typically 
recommend  conventionally  defined  economic  development  as  the  key  to 
hunger  alleviation  in  underdeveloped  countries.  Such  development  is 
increasingly  likely  as  a result  of  the  new  internationalization 
process,  that  is,  the  postwar  transformation  of  the  global  political 
economy  such  that  no  country  is  required  to  play  a single  role  in  the 
global  division  of  labor.  Rather  than  allocating  tasks  on  the  basis 
of  national  boundaries,  the  new  international  division  of  labor  is 
based  on  a mutual  integration  of  production  that  has  resulted  in  a 
global,  profit-oriented,  production  system. 

With  the  new  internationalization  process  comes  the  tendency 
toward  a global  standardization  of  technologies  and  production 
processes,  which,  in  turn,  facilitates  industrialization  and  the 
employment  of  modern  technologies  in  many  new  areas. ^ Advancing 
proletarianization,  on  the  other  hand,  contributes  to  economic  growth. 
It  lends  itself  to  profit  maximization  and  hence  to  maximum  possible 
capital  accumulation,  which  in  turn  increases  the  society's  productive 
capacity  and  potential  for  economic  growth.  Moreover,  advancing 
proletarianization  contributes  to  an  increasing  reliance  on  the  market 
mechanism  to  allocate  resources,  goods,  and  services,  since  the  shift 
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away  from  self-provisioning  requires  that  increasing  numbers  satisfy 
their  needs  through  the  market.  The  new  internationalization  process 
thus  increases  the  potential  of  underdeveloped  countries  to  develop 
along  conventionally  defined  lines. ^ 

If  such  development  were  a solution  to  hunger,  then  the  new 
internationalization  process  would  bode  well  for  the  success  of  food 
systems  in  underdeveloped  countries.  However,  explanations  based  on 
the  notion  of  population-outstripping-food  supplies  and  recommending 
development  as  a solution  are  inadequate.  For  instance,  they  do  not 
explain  situations  where  per  capita  calorie  availability  is  sufficient 
but  a large  percentage  of  the  population  suffers  from  malnutrition. 

Nor  do  they  recognize  that  aggregate  "improvement"  in  food  production 
may  correlate  with  increasing  nutritional  vulnerability  in  a country. 
Because  such  explanations  do  not  recognize  the  differential  impact  a 
single  process  may  have  on  a country's  population,  their  analysis  of 
the  problem  and  recommended  solutions  are  insufficient. 

By  investigating  the  distributional  aspects  of  hunger,  one  finds 
that  the  major  factors  contributing  to  the  problem  are  a lack  of 
producer  control  over  food  production,  low  income,  and  production 
priorities  oriented  away  from  the  needs  of  lower- income  groups.  Seen 
in  this  light,  hunger  becomes  more  obviously  a problem  of  the 
distribution  of  claims  upon  the  economy,  which,  in  turn,  results  from 
both  the  national  and  global  organization  of  production  and  exchange 
activities . 

At  the  same  time  that  the  new  internationalization  process 
facilitates  conventionally  defined  development,  it  contributes  to  and 
exacerbates  hunger.  Advancing  proletarianization,  by  its  very  nature, 
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contributes  to  a decline  in  direct  producer  control  over  production, 
including  food  production.  Furthermore,  although  some  individuals 
find  that  their  income  improves,  advancing  proletarianization  is 
associated  with  low  income  for  many.  Because  capitalist  production 
aims  toward  maximum  profits  and  maximum  capital  accumulation  in  the 
competition  to  survive,  there  is  an  incentive  to  keep  wages  low.  In 
many  underdeveloped  countries,  the  countervailing  incentive  to 
increase  wages  to  avoid  the  problem  of  "underconsumption"  is  removed. 
Capitalist  firms  need  not  recognize  the  proletariat  in  these  areas  as 
consumers  due  to  the  existence  of  high  purchasing  power  in  both  the 
domestic  upper  classes  and  in  foreign  markets. 

Advancing  proletarianization  is  also  associated  with  an 
increasing  reliance  on  market  forces  in  underdeveloped  countries  since 
production  is  increasingly  oriented  toward  exchange  rather  than  direct 
use.  Market  forces,  in  turn,  increasingly  orient  production  away  from 
the  needs  of  lower- income  groups  since  in  a profit-oriented  market, 
production  priorities  will  follow  higher  purchasing  power.  Sufficient 
higher  purchasing  power  exists  domestically  because  the  new 
internationalization  process  has  contributed  to  the  creation  of  new 
working,  middle,  and  elite  classes  with  the  necessary  purchasing  power 
in  underdeveloped  countries.  In  addition,  the  increasing 
international  integration  of  national  economies  associated  with  the 
new  internationalization  process  means  that  the  higher  purchasing 
power  of  foreign  markets  can  increasingly  be  used  in  calculating 
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Impact  of  Political  Institutions 

Policies  of  the  state  and  other  levels  of  political  institutions 
tend  to  reinforce  the  new  internationalization  process  through 
encouraging  reliance  on  market  forces,  employment  of  modern 
technologies,  integration  of  self-provisioning  agriculturalists  into 
the  larger  national  economy,  and  production  of  foods  beyond  the  reach 
of  lower-income  groups.  By  reinforcing  the  new  internationalization 
process,  such  policies  also  reinforce  its  negative  impact  on 
nutritional  vulnerability  and  import  dependence. 

At  the  state  level,  such  policies  go  beyond  an  attempt  to 
maintain  good  relations  with  the  dominant  social  classes,  who  are 
presumed  to  benefit  from  the  process.  The  state  itself  holds  an 
interest  in  increasingly  organizing  society  along  capitalist  lines 
since  it  wishes  to  maximize  the  surplus  available  for  accumulation  for 
its  own  purposes.  At  all  levels,  such  interest  is  reinforced  by 
accepted  beliefs  about  how  the  economy  does  and  should  operate.  These 
beliefs,  in  turn,  operate  as  "chosen"  constraints  on  policy.4 

Beyond  chosen  constraints,  political  institutions  at  all  levels 
must  work  within  boundaries  of  imposed  constraints,  some  of  which 
result  from  the  new  internationalization  process.  Particularly 
important  has  been  the  shift  in  power  from  the  state  to  international 
capital.  Whatever  regulatory  power  the  state  might  have  exerted  to 
improve  food  system  success  is  minimized. 

Because  of  the  various  chosen  and  imposed  constraints  on 
policymaking,  particularly  at  the  state  level,  the  food  politic  in 
underdeveloped  countries  is  unlikely  to  allow  for  mass  interest,  even 
when  a particular  state's  policymakers  wish  it  to  be  a priority.  On 
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the  other  hand,  repercussions  from  the  masses  are  most  likely  to  be 
felt  first  and  with  their  fullest  effect  at  the  state  level. 

Place  of  the  Caribbean  in  This  Framework 

Although  the  new  internationalization  process  is  a global 
phenomenon  and  is  associated  with  a lack  of  food  system  success,  not 
all  regions,  countries,  or  sectors  are  equally  relevant  to  the 
process.  The  influence  of  the  new  internationalization  process  on  the 
food  systems  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  has  been 
relatively  subtle.  This  is  because,  in  many  ways,  the  three  countries 
and  their  food  systems  have  been  "internationalized"  since  their 
earliest  colonial  days. 

Historically,  the  food  systems  of  the  three  countries  have  been 
integrated  into  the  international  system  in  varying  degrees  that 
appear  to  relate  to  each  country's  reliance  on  sugar  trade.  The 
Dominican  Republic  was  the  least  integrated  for  the  longest  time, 
producing  mainly  for  domestic  needs  but  relying  on  some  imports  until 
well  into  the  19th  century.  Trinidad  was  integrated  somewhat  earlier, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  after  becoming  a British  colony 
and  more  thoroughly  oriented  toward  sugar  export.  Jamaica  was  the 
most  internationally  integrated  and  the  earliest  sugar  exporter  of  the 
three.  All  three  countries,  though,  provided  more  of  their  owr  food 
than  other  sugar-producing  Caribbean  islands,  such  as  Barbados  and 
Grenada,  where  almost  all  land  was  prime  sugar-growing  land  and  could 
not  be  spared.  Still,  all  three  food  systems  under  study  have  been 
integrated  into  the  international  economic  system  since  well  before 
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1945,  which  means  many  indicators  of  the  "new"  internationalization 
are  relatively  subtle. 

This  is  especially  so  since  wage-labor  has  been  a prominent 
feature  of  agriculture  in  all  three  countries  since  well  before  World 
War  II.  In  Jamaica,  it  began  with  slave  emancipation,  in  Trinidad, 
the  end  of  indentured  servitude,  and  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
advent  of  corporate  involvement.  Therefore,  at  first  glance, 
advancing  proletarianization  might  seem  an  unreliable  indicator  of  the 
new  internationalization  process.  Nevertheless,  self— provisioning 
agriculture  has  also  played  an  important  role  in  all  three  systems 
from  the  times  of  slavery  and  even  more  so  since  emancipation.  Shifts 
away  from  self-provisioning,  as  well  as  changes  in  the  quality  of 
proletarianization  in  the  region  all  fall  along  lines  suggested  by  the 
new  internationalization  process.  For  instance,  there  has  been  a 
trend,  since  1954,  toward  fewer  and  fewer  farms  of  five  acres  or  less, 
leading  one  to  the  conclusion  that  greater  numbers,  rather  than 
directly  producing  their  own  needs,  must  sell  their  labor. 

Furthermore,  those  who  have  remained  peasants,  at  least  in  the  formal 
sense,  often  sell  their  commodities  to  large  corporations,  with  or 
without  a contract.  To  varying  degrees  then,  they  also  have  become 
part  of  at  least  the  informal  proletariat.  The  new 
internationalization  process,  although  perhaps  more  subtle  in  this 
region,  exerts  a strong  influence  over  the  food  systems  of  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  and  their  potential  for 
success . 

This  means  that  many  classification  schemes  of  Caribbean 
agriculture  are  overly  simplistic.  Typically,  they  create  two- 
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category  typologies,  either  peasant/capitalist  plantation  production 
and/or  domestic/foreign  ownership  to  explain  the  lack  of  food  system, 
or  more  often  economic,  success.  Chapter  IV  notes  that  agricultural 
systems  in  Caribbean  countries  are  much  more  complex.  Within  the  so- 
called  peasant  sector,  one  finds  some  peasant  production  oriented 
toward  self-provisioning,  some  peasant  production  for  exchange  in 
local  markets,  some  informal  proletarian  production  for  sale  to  the 
capitalist  sector — sometimes  as  inputs  for  agroindustry,  sometimes  to 
distributors — sometimes  produced  under  contract,  sometimes  not. 
Furthermore,  some  peasants  become  semi-proletarians,  maintaining  self- 
provisioning  agriculture  but  working  for  wages  at  least  part-time. 

The  market  destination  of  all  these  types  of  production  may  be  either 
local  or  export.  The  capitalist  sector,  on  the  other  hand,  involves 
companies  that  can  be  owned  by  transnational,  state,  or  national 
capital,  or  any  combination  of  the  three  in  joint  ventures.  Again  the 
market  destination  of  this  sector',  regardless  of  ownership,  can  be 
either  export  or  local.  Aggregating  these  distinct  groups  into  either 
peasant  or  capitalist  production  or  domestic  or  foreign  ownership  can 
lead  to  distorted  conclusions. 

Study  of  International  Relations 

A focus  on  the  new  internationalization  process  as  a crucial 
force  in  the  international  political  and  economic  systems  has  evolved 
into  the  new  internationalization  framework  of  analysis.  The 
framework  contributes  to  the  field  of  international  relations 
especially  by  allowing  investigation  of  direct  influence  by  the  global 
level  on  the  microlevel  with  or  without  a national  level  "filter." 
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This  is  particularly  important  for  the  study  of  issue-areas  like 
hunger  where  the  global  processes  have  direct  but  differential  impacts 
on  individuals  and  households. 

Furthermore,  unlike  state-centric  approaches,  the  new 
internationalization's  global-centric  focus  highlights  the  increasing 
power  of  international  capital  vis-a-vis  nation-states,  which,  in 
turn,  influences  world  politics. 

The  new  internationalization  framework  is  particularly  helpful  in 
studying  the  problems  of  the  poor  within  underdeveloped  countries 
because  it  highlights  both  structural  and  regional  inequalities.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  overemphasize  regional  inequalities  as 
some  approaches  focusing  on  the  "core-periphery"  split  do.  It 
recognizes  that  the  new  internationalization  process  affects  the 
entire  global  political  economy,  although  not  in  a uniform  fashion  in 
all  areas. 

Therefore,  the  new  internationalization  approach  allows  more 
complex  analysis  than  other  frameworks.  Still,  there  are  some  trends 
which  have  become  apparent  in  this  study  that  it  does  not  treat 
explicitly.  First,  it  does  not  specifically  treat  non-contract  peasant 
production  of  agricultural  inputs,  which,  at  least  in  the  Caribbean, 
is  increasingly  important.  Second,  some  terminological  clarification 
could  prove  useful  in  the  case  of  the  new  international  division  of 
labor.  On  one  hand,  trade  patterns  still  reflect  the  old  regional 
inequalities  and  nationally  based  allocations  of  tasks  to  a large 
extent  and  the  term  "international,"  implying  a division  of  labor 
between  countries  is  relatively  accurate.  On  the  other,  the  emphasis 
in  this  framework  is  on  production,  and  in  that  area,  since  tasks  are 
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al located  through  a mutual  Integration  of  production  rather  than  among 
nation-states,  the  division  is  more  global  than  the  nation-centric 
connotations  of  the  term  "international"  permit.  Perhaps  the  terra 
"new  global  division  of  labor”  would  be  more  accurate. 

Finally,  there  appear  to  be  two  simultaneous  trends  within  the 
new  internationalization  process  which  I am  choosing  to  call 
transnationalization"  and  "internationalization."  Transnational- 
ization refers  to  the  shift  in  power  from  the  state  to  international 
capital  for  all  countries.  Internationalization,  on  the  other  hand, 
refers  to  the  increasing  integration  of  underdeveloped  countries  into 
the  international  system  where  the  hierarchy  of  states  is  still  in 
effect.  Both  trends  provide  the  state  in  underdeveloped  countries 
with  decreasing  discretion  in  its  decisions. 

Despite  these  omissions,  the  new  internationalization  framework 
is  extremely  useful  in  studying  nutritional  vulnerability  and  food 
system  success.  Furthermore,  it  should  also  lend  itself  to  other 
issues  of  development  and  social  welfare. 

This  study  has  yielded  a rather  pessimistic  outlook  for 
improvement  in  import  dependence  and  nutritional  adequacy  in  Jamaica, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Although 
conventionally  defined  development  is  more  available  to  underdeveloped 
countries  as  a result  of  the  new  internationalization  process,  such 
development  appears  to  worsen  the  potential  of  food  systems, 
particularly  in  terras  of  nutritional  vulnerability.  Moreover, 
constraints  of  many  sorts  limit  the  response  the  state  or  any  other 
political  institution  might  make  to  mitigate  the  worsening 
potential . 
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Whether  this  outcome  translates  to  other  food  systems  depends  on 
a number  of  factors.  The  level  of  development,  openness  of  the 
economy,  position  in  the  international  political  economy,  and  specific 
pattern  of  insertion  into  the  new  internationalization  process  all 
affect  potential  food  system  success.  The  three  countries  studied 
here  are  perhaps  more  subject  to  outside  forces  than  most  and  perhaps 
more  constrained  than  most,  but  all  countries,  and  particularly 
underdeveloped  countries,  find  their  freedom  of  movement  in  decision- 
making dwindling.  Because  of  these  increasing  constraints  on 
policymaking  and  because  of  the  direct  effects  of  the  new 
internationalization  process,  the  plight  of  the  nutritionally 
vulnerable  becomes  increasingly  tenuous  and  is  likely  to  continue  to 
do  so  into  the  foreseeable  future. 


Notes 


1As  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  a tendency  toward  differentiation  of 
technologies  also  occurs. 

^ This  is  not  to  say  that  the  economic  growth  might  not  run  into 
barriers  because  of  a country's  position  in  the  international 
political  economy,  especially  if  it  encounters  foreign  exchange 
shortages  that  in  turn  affect  production  levels. 

^These  classes  do,  however,  provide  a powerful  constraint  to 
state  policy. 

^Note  that  an  institution's  interest  is  often  aided  by  and  helps 
to  determine  its  accepted  beliefs  and  hence  its  "chosen"  constraints. 
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TRANSNATIONAL  CORPORATIONS  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC, 
JAMAICA,  AND  TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO 


Almost  all  transnational  corporations  and  banks  have  an  influence 
on  the  food  systems  of  their  respective  host  countries,  either 
directly  through  food  production  or  food  processing,  or  indirectly 
through  competition  for  land,  provision  of  credit  for  land  and  other 
inputs,  or  packaging  of  food  products.  Listed  below  are  transnational 
corporations  and  banks  with  direct  foreign  investment  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad. 

Dominican  Republic  Home  Base 


ADELA 

Aguirre* 

Alcoa 

Alfa  International# 

American  Broadcasting  Company  (ABC) 
American  Can 
American  Standard 
Armco  Steel# 

Ashland 

Atlantic  Richfield 
Bank  of  America 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 
Beatrice  Foods* 

Brown  and  Root# 

Canadian  Superior  Oil 
Carnation* 

Casa  de  Campo  (G&W) 

Chase  Manhattan 
Citicorp# 

Club  Med  (Atlantic  Richfield,  Texaco, 
Palmolive) 

Colgate  Palmolive 
Compton  Advertising 
Con  Agra* 

Consolidated  Foods* 

Delta  Brush 

Dominican  Oil  Refinery  (Shell) 

Dominican  Telephone 

Dominicus  Americanus 

Elmhurst  Construction 

ESB 

Exxon 

Falconbridge# 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 


U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

Canada 

U.S. 

U.S. 

Canada 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

Colgate 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.K.,  Netherlands 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.K. 

U.S. 

Canada 

U.S. 
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Dominican  Republic 


Home  Base 


General  Motors 
Gulf 

Gulf  and  Western  (G&W)*# 

Guy  F.  Atkinson 
Holiday  Inn 
Hormel  Meats* 

Hotel  Santo  Domingo  (G&W) 

Inter-Continental  Hotel  (Pan  American) 
International  Business  Machines  (IBM) 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  (ITT) 
Investment  and  Development  Corporation# 

Johnson  and  Johnson 

Latin  American  Agribusiness  Development  (LAAD)* 

Manufacturers  Hanover 

Mitsubishi 

Nabisco* 

National  Cash  P«.egister 
Nestle* 

Pan  American 
Pet  Milk* 

Philip  Morris 
Rinso 

Rosario  Resources# 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

S.A.  Hullera  Vasco-Leonosa 

Shell# 

Sheraton  (ITT) 

Simplot 
Sontheimer 
Stokeley  Van  Camp* 

Superior  Oil# 

Tenna 

Texaco 

Textron 

Two-0-0  Enterprises* 

Union  Carbide 
Warnaco 

Warner  Lambert* 

W.R.  Grace* 

Xerox 

Young  and  Rubicam 


U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

Japan 

U.S. 

U.S. 

Switzerland 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

Canada 

Spain 

U.K.,  Netherlands 
U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 


Jamaica  Home  Base 


ADELA  U.S. 

Agip  (Ente  Nazionale  Idrocarburi)#  Italy 

Albatross  Fertilizer*  Netherlands 

Alcan#  Canada 

Alcoa  U.S. 

Allied  Chemicals#  U.S. 

Aluminum  Partners  of  Jamaica  (ALPART)  (Anaconda, 

Kaiser,  Reynolds)  U.S. 
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Jamaica 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  (ATT) 

Anaconda 

Antilles  Chemical  (W.R.  Grace) 

Ataka  Trading* 

Bahama  California  Oil  (Socal) 

Bank  of  America 
Bank  of  Montreal 
Barclays  Bank 
Beatrice  Foods  Company 
Booker  McConnell* 

British  Insulated  Callender’s  Cables 
Caribbean  Bituraels  (Socal) 

Caribbean  Molasses  (T&L)* 

Carnation* 

Castle  and  Cooke* 

Central  Soya 
Citicorp 

Consolidated  Foods* 

Continental  Telephone  Corporation  of  the 
United  States 
Dow  Chemical 
Eastern  Airlines 
Ente  Nazionale  Idrocarburi# 

Exxon 

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 
Fyffes  (United  Brands)* 

General  Milk  (Pet  Milk  and  Carnation)* 

General  Telephone  and  Electronics 

Goodyear 

Hilton# 

Holiday  Inn 
Imperial  Chemical 

Innswood  Estate  (Booker  McConnell) 
International  Basic  Economy  Corporation  (IBEC) 
International  Petroleum  (Exxon) 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  (ITT) 
Inter-Continental  Hotel  (Pan  American) 

Jamaica  Alcan  (JAMALCAN)# 

Jamaica  Alcoa  (JAMALCOA)# 

Jamaica  Floral  Experts  (JAFLEX)  (Kaiser)* 
Kaiser* 

Kellogg* 

Kenyon  and  Eckhardt 
McCann  Erickson 
Mackey  International 
Manufacturers  Life  Insurance 
Mobile 

Moratti  Group 

National  Continental  Bakery  (ITT)* 

Norman,  Craig  and  Kummel 
Pan  American 
Pet  Milk* 


Home  Base 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

Japan 

U.S. 

U.S. 

Canada 

U.K. 

U.S. 

U.K. 

U.K. 

U.S. 

U.K. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

Italy 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.K. 

U.K. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

Canada 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

Canada 

U.S. 

Italy 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 
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Jamaica 


Home  Base 


Pillsbury* 

Prudential  Group 
Quaker  Oats* 

Rama da  Inn 

Revere 

Reynolds*# 

Rockwell  Group# 

Rose  Hall  Inter-Continental 
Royal  3ank  of  Canada 
Salada  Foods  (Kellogg)* 

Sarjam  (Moratti  Group)# 

Shell 

Sheraton  (ITT) 

Signal  Oil  and  Gas 
Socal 

Sprostons  (Alcan) 

Standard  Brands* 

Structures  Limited  (IBEC) 

Tate  and  Lyle*# 

Trafalgar  House  Investments 
Unilever* 

Union  Texas  Petroleum  (Allied  Chemicals)# 
United  Brands* 

Western  International  Hotels  (Alcoa) 

West  Indies  Glass  (Rockwell  Group)# 

West  Indies  Sugar  Company  (WISCO)  (T&L)*# 

Weyerhaeuser 

WISCO  Wharves  (T&L) 

W.R.  Grace* 

Wyandotte  Chemical 


U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.K. 

U.S. 

Canada 

U.S. 

Italy 

U.K.,  Netherlands 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

Canada 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.K. 

U.K. 

U.K. , Netherlands 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.K. 

U.K. 

U.S. 

U.K. 

U.S. 

U.S. 


Trinidad  and  Tobago  Home  Base 


Alcan  Canada 
American  Life  U.S. 
Amoco  U.S. 
Anchor  Lines  (T&L)  U.K. 
Badger  U.S. 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  Canada 
Barclays  Bank  U.K. 
Booker  McConnell*  U.K. 
Borden*  U.S. 
Caribbean  Molasses  (T&L)*  U.K. 
Caroni  (T&L)*#  U.K. 
Central  Soya*  U.S. 
Chaguamaras  Terminals  (Alcan)  Canada 
Chase  Manhattan  U.S. 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  (CBS)  U.S. 
Compton  Advertising  U.S. 
Dunlop  U.K. 
Farrell  House  (Texaco)  U.S. 
Federated  Chemicals  Trinidad  (FEDCAM)  (W.R.  Grace)*#  U.S. 
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Trinidad  and  Tobago 


Home  Base 


Fertilizers  of  Trinidad-Tobago  (FERTRIN)  (Amoco)*// 
Geddes  Grant  Sprostons  Industries  (Alcan) 

Gulf 
Hilton 
Holiday  Inn 

International  Business  Machines  (IBM) 

International  Multifoods* 

Iron  and  Steel  Company  of  Trinidad-Tobago# 

Kawasaki 

Kanyon  and  Eckhardt 
McCann  Erickson 
Mitsui 
Nestle* 

Norman,  Craig  and  Kummel 
Occidental  Petroleum 
Pan  American 

Pan  American  Trinidad  Oil  (Amoco) 

Pillsbury* 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Shell 

Sprostons  (Alcan) 

Standard  Brands* 

Stephens  and  Ross  (Booker  McConnell) 

Sugar  Lines  (T&L) 

Sylvania 

Tate  and  Lyle  (T&L)*# 

Tenneco 

Texaco* 

Trinidad  Food  Products  (Nestle)* 

Trinidad  Nitrogen  Company  (TRINGEN)  (W.R.  Grace)# 
Trinidad-Tesoro  Petroleum  (Tesoro)// 

Unilever* 

Unital  (T&L) 

Western  Geophysical 
W.R.  Grace* 


U.S. 

Canada 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

Japan,  Netherlands 
Japan 
U.S. 

U.S. 

Japan 

Switzerland 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

Canada 

U.K. , Netherlands 
Canada 

U.S. 

U.K. 

U.K. 

U.S. 

U.K. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

Switzerland 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.K. , Netherlands 

U.K. 

U.S. 

U.S. 


*denotes  direct  influence  in  food  system. 

//denotes  known  involvement  in  joint  venture  with  host  government. 

Sources:  Roger  Burbach  and  Patricia  Flynn,  Agribusiness  in  the 

Americas  (New  York:  Monthly  Review  Press,  1980);  David  Kowalewski, 

Transnational  Corporations  and  Caribbean  Inequalities  (New  York: 
Praeger  Publishers,  1982). 
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